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MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


“ ROSE MARIE.” 
“JEW sss.” 


LONDON PAV. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 
LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” > 
LA VIE PARISIENNE. . 




















FORTUNE. Mon., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. “THE SEA-CULL.” PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. a 
CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “LOVE LIES.” QUEEN’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. THE APPLE CART. 
HIPPODROME. Wec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” VAUDEVILL®& Mon., Thurs., 2.20. THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 
HIS MAJESTY’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BITTER SWEET. WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30 prompt. “THE CALENDAR.” 
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THEATRES. THEATRES. 
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cri ’” ] 
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ST. MARTIN’S., (Tem. Bar 1444.) EVGS., at 8.15. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30. j 
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By SEAN O’CASEY. 
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GARRICK. 
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9 
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NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
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ANGELA BADDELEY. FRANK CELLIER. 
LONDON PAVILION. EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 230. 


CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 
“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 





Riverside 3012. EVENINGS, at 8.50. 


LYRIC Hammersmith. 


LA VIE PARISIENNE 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 


Music by Offenbach. 


MATS., WED., SAT., 2.0. 


A* 


“SORRY YOU’VE BEEN TROUBLED! ” 
By WALTER HACKETT. ) 


HUCH WAKEFIELD. MARION LORNE. 





VAUDEVILLE. EVGS. 8.30. Mats., Mon. & Thur, 2.30. 
THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 


“Their Brightest and Best.”—Sunday Pictorial. 
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NEW PROGRAMME. 





W YNDHAM'S. OWEN NARES in “-THE CALENDAR.” ' 
By EDGAR WALLACE. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30 prompt. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 








VARIETIES. 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. (Tem. Bar 3161.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL 
VARIETY PROGRAMME 

SIR OSWALD STOLL. 





Maneging Director: 








CINEMAS. 


Con., Noon—Midnight. 





EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Suns., 6.0—11 
“THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY.’’ 
(Part Talking.) 


p-m. 


With a wonderful cast. 


Also Laurel-Hardy All Talking Comedy. 





PICCADILLY. 
LAST TEN 


Daily, 2.530 & 8.30. Sundays, 6.0 & 8.30. 


DAYS. October 20th. 
SOPHIE TUCKER in “HONKY TONK.” 
Warner Bros. & VITAPHONE Singing Picture. 


Preceded by (2.30) ‘THE TIME, THE PLACE & THE GIRL”’; (8.30) “ THE 
FLYING SQUAD.” 1 Seats Bookable. Regent 4506. 


Finishing Sunday, 





Marble Arch. 


REGAL. (Paddington 9911.) 


See and Hear Thomas Hardy’s Famous Novel 
‘““‘UNDER THE GREENWOOD § TREE.”’ 


And “THE MAN AND THE MOMENT.” 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. (Holborn 3703.) 
Week of October 14th. DAILY from 12H. (Sundays from 6 p.m.) 


The All-Talking, Singing and Dancing Film, FOX “ MOVIETONE FOLLIES 

OF 1929,” with SUE CAROL, LOLA LANE, SHARON LYNN and STEPIN 

FETCHIT; Donald Calthrop in “UP THE FOLL” (Talkie); Silent Cameo, 

“THE HONEY BEE”; Lynn ;Overman in a “ Talkie” Farce, ‘‘ KISSES”; 
MOVIETONE NEWS. 


Kingsway. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALD has arrived in 

America, welcomed, with unconscious humour, 

by an escort of United States cruisers; has met 
with a_ reception of remarkable warmth and 
enthusiasm; has addressed the Senate, and has spent 
twenty-four hours in conference with Mr. Hoover in the 
pastoral seclusion of the President’s camp on the head- 
waters of the Rapidan. It is announced that, in these 
conversations, ** gratifying progress *’ has been made in 
the review of ‘* all questions which might give rise to 
friction ’’ between the two countries; but extreme 
secrecy is preserved as to the actual topics of discussion. 
It is understood that all technical issues remaining over 
from the Dawes-MacDonald conversations have been 
left for settlement at the Five-Power Conference, but 
that the form of invitation to the Conference itself was 
finally settled on the Rapidan, and it is believed that 
there has been some preliminary exploration of the 
problem of ‘“ freedom of the seas,” and the new 
factors introduced by the Kellogg Pact and the 
Covenant of the League into the question of neutral 
and belligent rights and duties. 

* * * 

The purpose of Mr. MacDonald’s visit was not to 
conclude binding agreements, or even to reach agree- 
ments in principle, but to introduce into Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations the system of personal contacts between 
representative statesmen, which has proved so valuable 
in European affairs, and by this means to create a more 
favourable atmosphere for the formal discussion of 


(Sec. 397, P. L. and R.). 


outstanding issues. In this respect there is every reason 
to believe that it has been extremely successful. Never- 
theless, it has its dangers. Both in France and Italy 
the Premier’s visit is scrutinized in the light of the 
Anglo-American naval conversations, and is regarded 
with marked suspicion, as a possible first step towards 
an Anglo-American understanding, with the purpose of 
establishing the hegemony of the English-speaking 
races. Mr. MacDonald himself is, fortunately, aware of 
this danger, and his address to the Senate, in which he 
explicitly repudiated any idea of an exclusive alliance, 
and emphasized the hope of co-operation with “ all the 
other civilized and honest countries of the world,’’ has 
done something to dispel these suspicions. The uneasi- 
ness with which the MacDonald-Hoover conversations 
are regarded on the Continent may, nevertheless, 
create difficulties for the Five-Power Conference. 
* * * 

Official invitations to a Five-Power Naval Confer- 
ence in London, to meet at the beginning of the third 
week of January, 1930, have now been issued. The 
Notes of invitation contain a summary of the points on 
which ** provisional and informal agreement has been 
reached ”’ between Great Britain and the United States. 
These points are four in number. First, the Kellogg 
Pact, and the consequent ** realignment of our national 
attitudes on the subject of security,’’ has been ‘“ re- 


garded as the starting point of agreement.’’ Secondly, 
the principle of parity, in each category, between the 
naval forces of the United States and of the British 
Empire as a whole, has been accepted; to be brought 
Thirdly, it is agreed, 


about by December 31st, 1936. 
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subject to the assent of other signatory Powers,”’ to 
reconsider the battleship replacement programmes pro- 
vided for in the Washington Treaty, with a view to 
diminishing the amount of replacement construction. 
Finally, the abolition of submarines ‘* hardly gave rise 
to discussion,’’ as both Governments adhere to their 
opinion of its desirability, but they ** recognize that no 
final settlement on this subject can be reached except 
in conference with the other Naval Powers.”’ 


* * * 


Even when guarded by this proviso, a reiteration of 
the British and American desire for total abolition of 
the submarine, is extraordinarily tactless. Great 
Britain, at any rate, stands to gain, strategically, by 
abolition of the submarine; France, Italy, and Japan 
regard its retention as essential to their security. 
France and Italy are already suspicious of the purpose 
of the Conference, and desperately afraid of being pre- 
sented, in effect, with a fait accompli. Both Powers are 
opposed, in principle, to the division of tonnage into 
categories, which is the main basis of the provisional 
Anglo-American agreement. Neither is much interested 
in the question of battleship replacement. France, at 
any rate, is wedded to the conception of a simultaneous 
discussion of sea, land, and air armaments, and will 
only consent reluctantly, if at all, to a separate discus- 
sion of naval limitation. Yet agreement with both 
countries is essential to the carrying out of the proposed 
reductions in cruiser strength. Why, then, wave in their 
faces the red rag of submarine abolition? An eminent 
military critic once wrote: ** In war it is desirable to 
aim at what is attainable, and not the reverse.’’ This 
applies equally to disarmament conferences. 


* * * 


Other portions of the Note are, fortunately, more 
happily inspired. The purely provisional character of 
the discussions with the United States is strongly 
emphasized, and an assurance is given to the French, 
Italian, and Japanese Governments, that the British 
Government, which has kept them fully, though in- 
formally, au courant with the discussions with General 
Dawes, is equally ready, in the interval before the pro- 
posed Conference, to ‘* continue informal conversa- 
tions *’ on ** any points which may require elucidation.” 
Further, the Note states, in a paragraph which should 
go some way to conciliate French opinion, that * his 
Majesty’s Government have discovered no inclination 
in any quarter to set up new machinery for dealing with 
the naval disarmament question; on the contrary, it 
is hoped that by this means a text can be elaborated 
which will facilitate the task of the League of Nations 
Preparatory Commission and of the subsequent General 
Disarmament Conference.’? We take this to mean that 
the text of any agreement will be submitted to the Dis- 
armament Conference for adoption; but we assume 
that, agreement having been obtained, the British and 
United States Governments will take immediate steps 
for making it effective in relation to their own building 
programmes. 

* * * 

The Foreign Office has now made public the 
Protocol signed by the Foreign Secretary and M. 
Dovgalevsky. This document enumerates the ques- 
tions which will have to be settled between the two 
Governments when diplomatic relations are resumed, 
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and describes an agreed procedure for settling them. 
The ** definition of the attitude of both Govern- 
ments towards the treaties of 1924°’; a commercial 
treaty ; claims, counterclaims and debts; fisheries ; and 
the applicability of previous treaties and conventions 
are the subjects to be discussed. The negotiations are 
to take place in London. Clause 7 of the Protocol pro- 
vides that ** immediately on the actual exchange of 
ambassadors . . . both Governments will reciprocally 
confirm the pledge with regard to propaganda con- 
tained in Article 16 of the treaty signed on August 8th, 
1924.”’ This abortive pledge was a decidedly more 
satisfactory one than any previously obtained, since it 
bound each of the contracting parties ‘* to restrain all 
persons and organizations under their direct or indirect 
control, including organizations in receipt of any 
financial assistance from them ”’ [words which it was 
certainly the idea on the British side would cover the 
activities of the Third International] ‘* from any act 
overt or covert liable in any way whatsoever to en- 
danger the tranquillity or prosperity”’ of the other State. 
Mr. Henderson can, therefore, claim to have carried out 
fully Mr. MacDonald’s implied assurance to the House 
of Commons that undertakings against hostile propa- 
ganda would be obtained before relations were resumed. 
In these circumstances it is difficult to understand whv 
either the Soviet Press or the Times should proclaim 
this Protocol as a victory for Russian diplomacy. We 
do not attach any very high degree of importance to 
the terms of this preliminary bargain; but so far as 
there is any “‘ victory,”’ it would certainly seem to }:e 
Mr. Henderson’s. 
* * * 


The Report of Sir Samuel Wilson, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, on his visit to 
East Africa is a curious and unfortunate document. The 
Hilton Young Commission produced a _ carefully 
thought-out and elaborate plan for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda, and for amending 
the constitution of Kenya. The plan was patently un- 
satisfactory to the Kenya settlers, who demanded con- 
trol of the Kenya legislature. The Commission held 
fast to the declaration of the Duke of Devonshire, when 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that the interests. 
of the native population must be the principal considera- 
tion of the Government, and that therefore control of 
the legislature must remain in official hands. It devised 
an ingenious system by which the ultimate decision in 
all matters affecting native interests would lie with the 
Governor-General. Mr. Amery promptly sent Sir 
Samuel Wilson to East Africa to try to find a basis of 
general agreement with the various bodies or indivi- 
duals representing ‘* the various interests and com- 
munities affected.’’ In effect, this was an invitation to 
the settlers to state their minimum demands. The re- 
port of Sir Samuel Wilson, ostensibly a statement of 
fact, is in reality a statement of the settlers’ minimum 
demands. There is ample evidence that bodies and 
individuals representing the community of a few 
thousand white settlers have been consulted; there is 
no evidence that any body or individual representing 
the millions of natives has been consulted. If this report 
were adopted, all the safeguards of native interests 
suggested in the Hilton Young Report would be 
dropped, while the demand of the settlers for the 
abolition of the official majority in the Kenya legislature 
would be granted. We are glad to see that Lord Pass- 
field in publishing the Report states that it does not 
commit the Government. It is unthinkable that a 


Labour Government should do what the Conservative 
Government refused to do, namely, abandon the con- 
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trol of native interests in Kenya to a few thousand 
white settlers. 
* * * 

The Organization Committee charged with the 
function of working out a concrete plan for the Inter- 
national Bank provided for in the Young Report, is 
meeting at Baden-Baden. Though its proceedings 
naturally attract far less limelight than those of either 
the Young Committee or The Hague Conference, they 
appear likely to be almost equally protracted and ex- 
hausting; and Mr. Layton and Sir Charles Addis, the 
British representatives on the Committee, deserve our 
sympathy and respect. The Committee are apparently 
striving to reconcile three different drafts, representing 
the British, French, and Belgium standpoints; and the 
task is made difficult by the fact that the drafts are 
based on radically different conceptions of the impor- 
tance of the rdéle which the new Bank ought to play. 
This difficuity in the Organization Committee fore- 
shadows what is likely to prove one of the chief difficul- 
ties in the working of the Bank. Most Banks are con- 
trolled by Boards of a more or less homogeneous 
character. But the Board of this new Bank is to be 
representative of the different Central Banks with their 
extremely diverse outlooks. On all critical occasions, 
therefore, it will be very difficult to secure agreement, 


and difficult therefore for the Bank to function with real 
effectiveness. 
* * * 


We deal in a leading article with the important 
announcement, made by Mr. Snowden at the Labour 
Party Conference at Brighton, of an inquiry into the 
relations of finance and industry. It may be desirable, 
however, in the interests of historical accuracy, to com- 
ment here on one minor detail of Mr. Snowden’s speech. 
In arguing that the rise in Bank rate will not neces- 
sarily be seriously detrimental to trade and employ- 
ment, Mr. Snowden observed that in 1928, when Bank 
rate was raised from 8 to 4 per cent., ** one of the best- 
known economists in the country said that it meant 
red ruin for British industry.’ So far as we are aware, 
the only public criticisms that were made of that par- 
ticular rise in Bank rate were those which appeared 
in the columns of THE Nation; and the only economist 
to whom Mr. Snowden’s words could refer is Mr. J. M. 
Keynes. Now the criticisms made, either by Mr. 
Keynes, or editorially, in this journal did not remotely 
resemble a prediction of red ruin. The following, for 
example, was the language used by Mr. Keynes :— 

‘““A 4 per cent. Bank rate is not nearly so injurious 
as a 5 per cent. rate. If the recent movement is not to 
be regarded as an indication of a policy which may soon 
require 5 per cent. for its maintenance, but is, so to 


speak, a casual act, it need not, we agree, be taken too 
seriously. Nevertheless, even a 4 per cent. rate does 
have consequences—psychological reactions which cause 
enterprise to hesitate, dearer rates for trade bills, and 
marked discouragement to new issues, all of which 
depress trade.’”-—THE NATION, July 2ist, 1923. 


The point of the criticisms made by us and Mr. Keynes 
was that the rise in the rate, even though not very 
harmful in itself, showed clearly that the needs of the 
trade situation were being subordinated to exchange 
considerations, i.e., to the desire to restore the gold 
standard. That we were right in deprecating this 
policy, and in regarding it as a serious danger, has 
been, we suggest, abundantly shown by subsequent 


experience. 
* * * 


The Conservative Party cannot be congratulated 
upon its latest official activity. Mr. Davidson, the 
Chairman of the Conservative Organization, has com- 
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plained to the B.B.C. of the predominantly anti-Con- 
servative character of the symposium of ** Points of 
View ”’ now being given over the Wireless; and it is 
further announced that when the House of Commons 
meets, the Conservatives intend to complain of the 
large number of broadcast addresses which have re- 
cently been given by Ministers. To both complaints 
there seems to be an adequate reply. The Ministerial 
addresses have been of an essentially non-political 
character, such as Conservative Ministers used not 
infrequently to give, and which it is entirely proper 
that the B.B.C. should transmit; and if our present 
Ministers have indulged in them somewhat more freely, 
the complaint against the publicity thus obtained comes 
with a peculiar ill-grace from the Conservative Party, 
which has far more powerful engines of publicity at its 
disposal than the Labour Party. The ‘ Points of 
View ”’ series appears to have been arranged by the 
B.B.C. entirely on its own responsibility, and the choice 
of speakers to have been determined solely by ‘* their 
position in the fields of literature and science.’’ It may 
be that men eminent in this field are not usually Con- 
servatives; but this hardly affords effective ground for 
Conservative complaint. 


* * * 


The Serbian directorate has now made public its 
plans for reframing the administration of Yugoslavia. 
The project is geometrical in the extreme. The country 
is divided into counties and provinces, which have been 
arranged in such a manner that all the old, historic 
divisions of the land disappear, and an entirely new 
set of administrative units are substituted for them. 
The major units of the country are to be administered 
by Governors, appointed from Belgrade, but some pro- 
vision is made for elective local councils in the pro- 
vinces. The Belgrade Government retains as much 
authority under the new plan as it did under the old, 
and in the new law there is no hint or suggestion of a 
return to parliamentary institutions. It is just con- 
ceivable that the new divisions of the country will 
facilitate administrative efficiency; it is also conceiv- 
able that the new form of Government has put a check 
on corruption and place jobbing. These, however, are 
contingent and speculative advantages. The evils of 
the new system are certain. 


* * * 


The plan of reform is just such a one as a joint 
committee of land surveyors and police sergeants might 
be proud of. It is almost inconceivable that anybody in 
a higher or more responsible position should even have 
endorsed it. The present Government was allowed to 
supersede the old, parliamentary regime, because the 
parties in the State had turned their traditional, racial 
sentiments into political issues, and because this com- 
bination of sentiment and practical politics had divided 
the land into two violently hostile camps, whose feuds 
impeded administrative reform. An unconstitutional 
Government with the King at its head seemed to be no 
bad arbiter of their differences. The remedy to apply 
was to grant a substantial part of the reforms 
demanded, as a special act of grace, and to return to 
parliamentary government after a short period of firm 
administration had allowed popular passions time to 
cool. The remedy concocted is that of treating the 
traditional sentiments of a composite nation as a 
disease which can be cured by edicts. If this law is 


illustrative of the political wisdom inherent in Balkan 
dictatorships, parliamentary institutions in Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece have nothing to fear from their 
competitor. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, 
MR. THOMAS, AND THE BANK 


R. SNOWDEN has accomplished another 
M remarkable feat. He has announced a thing so 

odious to orthodox City circles as a comprehen- 
sive inquiry into banking and credit policy in such a 
way as positively to arouse their enthusiasm. We quote 
the following from the lively financial columns of the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :— 


‘* To-day he [Mr. Snowden} was a hero more than 
ever. People congratulated themselves that a Socialist 
Chancellor should have made a speech which, they said, 


might have been written for him at the Bank of England. 
This out-and-out profession of faith in the existing 
monetary order made by the chief spokesman of the anti- 


capitalist party is found very comforting by those who 
do not love change. Nobody was heard to take the 
intended inquiry into Bank policy seriously. People in 
the City do not believe that the inquiry could do any 
good, unless, perhaps, the very fact of its uselessness 
proves to the general public that there isn’t anything 
to be inquired into, or any abuse to be righted, or any 
improvement to be made. And such is the view of City 
nen, save, perhaps, for a few cranks.” 

To anyone who knows how often the views attri- 
buted by Financial Editors to the City at large are 
really the views of highly placed personages in it, this 
passage, the tenour of which is representative of most 
City column comment, will seem ominous. Mr. 
Snowden was, we think, quite right to couch his 
announcement of the inquiry in conciliatory and 
reassuring terms. No good purpose could be served 
by an inquiry bearing the character of an arraignment 
of Bank of England policy. Indeed, an inquiry 
bearing this character might, as we suggested last week, 
be seriously dangerous by causing misapprehensions 
abroad. Mr. Snowden was wise, therefore, to em- 
phasize that nobody, however critical of the return 
to gold in 1925, would suggest abandoning the gold 
standard now, and to make it clear that the forth- 
coming inquiry has nothing to do with the recent rise 
in Bank rate, and implies no criticism of the Bank. 
Provided the forthcoming inquiry is a genuine and 
searching one, designed not just to remove an awkward 
question from public discussion but to elucidate and 
define the principles which should govern our credit 
policy in the difficult conditions which now confront us, 
it is far better that it should be concerned not with the 
past but with the future, and should be conducted not 
in a spirit of challenge to the Bank of England, but of 
co-operation with it. 

The proviso, however, that the inquiry must be a 
genuine one is vital; and it is here that the state of 
mind indicated in the passage we have quoted above 
is disconcerting. If the high authorities in the City 
approached the project of an inquiry with the fixed idea 
that there isn’t anything to be inquired into or any 
improvement to be made, it will not be easy to reconcile 
the desiderata of a genuine and a non-polemical inquiry. 
Yet if anything were needed to establish the case for a 
really searching inquiry, this state of mind would 
supply it. The City, it is fairly clear, is enamoured of 
itself, like Narcissus. Experience shows that all insti- 
tutions in this psychological condition need thorough 
investigation, and usually drastic reform. We may 
recall the Duke of Wellington’s famous panegyric on 
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the pre-Reform Bill Constitution, in which he declared 
that if he himself had to frame a system of representa- 
tion he should do his best to imitate so excellent a 
model, though he admitted that the nature of man 
was incapable at a single effort of attaining to such 
mature perfection. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the raising of Bank 
rate a fortnight ago has settled the only monetary issue 
of immediate practical importance. On the contrary, 
the really crucial issue only begins to arise with the 
raising of Bank rate. That issue, stated briefly, is 
whether the higher Bank rate is or is not to be followed 
by a curtailment in the total volume of Bank credit. 
This issue is of vital importance to industry and employ- 
ment. Upon it, indeed, depends the extent of the mis- 
chief which the higher Bank rate is likely to cause. 
And the issue, it is important to realize, is an issue of 
policy. It is not a question of consequences following 
automatically and inevitably upon the step taken a fort- 
night ago. It is a question, partly of the policy pursued 
by the Bank, and partly of the policy pursued by the 
Government. It is important, therefore, that these 
two authorities should not be acting at cross-purposes, 
but that each should understand clearly what it is about 
and what the other is about. It will not do to proceed 
in the dim twilight of hazy understanding that has 
prevailed in recent years. That is why the whole 
question needs to be investigated systematically, and 
brought out into the daylight. 

Let us explain our meaning. Bank rate was raised 
because we had been losing gold. We had been losing 
gold because there had been a large-scale transference 
of ** floating balances *’ from London to other centres. 
One of the reasons for this transference was the rela- 
tively higher money rates prevailing elsewhere, which 
made London a comparatively unattractive place to lend 
money in for a short period, and a comparatively 
attractive place to borrow money from. The obvious 
and rational purpose of the higher Bank Rate is to 
remove this disparity in money rates. So far, so good. 
But must British trade and employment suffer as a 
consequence? Well, clearly, it is discouraging to a 
business man, contemplating some extension of his 
activities, to have to pay an additional 1 per cent. for a 
bank overdraft, especially when this brings the rate he 
has to pay to more than 7 per cent. But, as the propa- 
gandists for raising Bank rate were pointing out a few 
weeks ago, this discouragement can be exaggerated. If 
other influences are at work making for an active state 
of trade, the burden of the higher Bank rate can be 
carried easily enough. 

Now here is where Mr. Thomas comes in—or should 
come in. By pressing forward energetically with rail- 
way schemes, road schemes, housing schemes, develop- 
ment schemes of every kind, he should be able to give 
trade a stimulus sufficient to overcome the discourage- 
ment of dearer credit. The higher Bank rate is, of course, 
a new difficulty in his path, which he will encounter at 
every turn. He is likely to find, for example, that some 
local authorities will be more reluctant to undertake 
public works, now that the cost of borrowing is a trifle 
higher. But all this supplies reason why Mr. Thomas 
should press on more energetically, not in the least why 
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he should give up. It is a mistake to set the effects 
of higher Bank rate off against one another in the form 
of a subtraction sum, to say, for example, that the 
higher Bank rate will mean another 100,000 unem- 
ployed, and that he will have to get schemes going on 
that scale merely to keep level. The factors combine 
chemically, not mathematically. If Mr. Thomas can 
get development work going with a sufficient momen- 
tum, the deterrent effects of higher Bank rate on indus- 
trialists will cease to operate, and there will be no in- 
creased unemployment to set against the employment 
he succeeds in finding. 

The policy of national development, in fact, fits 
exactly the real needs of the present situation. Our 
problem is to combine high money rates, which the 
conditions obtaining in other financial centres make 
obligatory for us, with an unrestricted and indeed an 
expanded volume of credit. A large-scale capital pro- 
gramme, promoted by the State, supplies the readiest 
means of reconciling these two objectives. It is worth 
recalling in this connection that one of the main objec- 
tions brought against the Liberal unemployment policy 
a few months ago was that it would make for dearer 
money. We replied at the time that that was not really 
an objection in view of the prevailing weakness of the 
exchanges. The present position is that we have got to 
have dear money, for exchange reasons, whether we 
like it or not. Now there are two ways of making 
money dear—to restrict the supply or to increase the 
demand. Unless, therefore, some impetus to trade is 
given, such as a big development programme would 
give, which will have the effect of increasing the 
demand for credit, then we must expect the supply to 
be curtailed, as part of the ordinary routine of ensur- 
ing the effectiveness of the new Bank rate. It is in that 
possibility that the real danger to industry and em- 
ployment lies. Given, however, the stimulus of a 
development programme, it should be possible to 
maintain the high money rates that are necessary for 
the time being consistently with an increased volume 
of credit. Less than ever is it true that money bor- 
rowed to finance public schemes must be diverted from 
ordinary industry. It is rather the case that such 
public borrowing is the essential condition of maintain- 
ing the supply of credit for the ordinary business man. 

So far, therefore, the moral of the rise in Bank rate 
is that Mr. Thomas should redouble his exertions. But 
here an unpleasant doubt suggests itself. Is it not 
possible that the Bank authorities may try to ensure 
that the higher Bank rate is followed by a reduction in 
the supply of credit? There is, as we have argued, no 
good reason why they should. Their objective of 
checking the outflow of gold will be served by the effect 
of dearer money on the international movement of 
balances. Provided that money rates are maintained 
at their present level, they ought, therefore, to be con- 
tent. But we cannot feel as confident as we should 
like that they will be content. The recent delay in 
raising Bank rate is regarded in orthodox financial 
circles as a concession to the unorthodox, a concession 
which has failed; and now there is a tendency to say, 
‘* Let us have no more such experiments. Let us 
pursue unfalteringly the traditional course.’’ And 
traditional wisdom is believed to enjoin—it is not very 
clear why—a stiff dose of deflation as the only really 
sound remedy for our present ills. 

In this connection, the way in which an article in 
the current Monthly Review of the Midland Bank has 
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been received is disquieting. The article in question, 
after a systematic survey of the available evidence, 
concludes that over-lending on short account is the sole 
cause of the recent outflow of gold, and that there is 
nothing fundamentally wrong with our foreign trade 
equilibrium. It draws the moral that “ no strengthen- 
ing of sterling could be achieved by deflation, properly 
to be defined as a relative fall in the price-level due to 
credit restriction.’”” The reasoning of the article is, in 
our judgment, cogent and convincing, and the moral 
excellent sense. But it has been sharply criticized in 
those financial columns which usually reflect the 
opinions of the high financial authorities. This 
criticism is a danger-signal. 

We need not 'pursue such speculations further now. 
It is sufficient to observe that it would be within the 
power of the Bank, if so minded, to nullify the effects 
of the most comprehensive development programme. 
This is one reason why it is essential that the atmo- 
sphere of mystery should be cleared away, and that no 
room for doubt should be left as to the principles by 
which the Bank’s policy is guided. 


THE LIBERALS AND PARTY 
FINANCE 


HE National Liberal Federation met this year at 
Nottingham under the shadow of the General Elec- 
tion—at an interval wide enough to let that event 
be seen in its true proportions. The most significant thing 
about the meeting was that the constituencies sent to it the 
largest number of delegates in the history of the Federa- 
tion. This was a reflection of the real revival that has 
taken place in Liberalism during the last few years. But 
those who attended were under no illusions. They did not 
want any easy optimism. They knew that the position 
of the party was one of great difficulty. They knew that— 
failing a just measure of electoral reform—the Liberal 
Party, in spite of its strength in the country, might pos- 
sibly, as a result of the combined attack of the other two 
parties, be reduced, for a time, to impotence. This did 
not, in the least degree, cause them to waver. They were 
as convinced as ever—more convinced than ever—that the 
maintenance of a strong and virile Liberal Party is essential 
to the national interests; but they recognized that it is not 
enough to declare this conviction, it must be supported by 
ardent and persistent work. They cheered Mr. Lloyd 
George’s description of a number of cases in which a 
remarkable increase in the Liberal vote resulted from such 
work. They cheered Sir Herbert Samuel’s undertaking 
that the next election would be fought with the whole 
strength of the party. Disappointed as they all were with 
the results of the last election, they indulged in no 
recriminations. Unlike the Conservative Party, they made 
no attempt to find scapegoats. They adopted resolutions 
which declared, in effect, that the future of the party de- 
pended upon itself, and upon the energy and self-denial of 
its members in every constituency, and that there must be 
no undue dependence upon central party funds, no waiting 
upon ‘* headquarters,” if the party was to recover, or even 
to maintain, its strength. This was, in my judgment, the 
most remarkable feature of the Conference. Its temper 
was one, not of easy optimism, but of resolution. It did 
not want to allocate blame, but to face up to facts. 
There are, of course, favourable features in the situa- 
tion which everybody recognizes and welcomes. One is 


that we now have a really efficient party in the House, 
instead of the futile and divided group whose impotence in 
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the last Parliament formed our greatest handicap in the 
election. Another is that we are in a strong, though a 
difficult, position in Parliament. A third is that, on the 
dominating issue of the moment, Unemployment, our pro- 
posals still hold the field, while the Government seems to be 
in the way of bungling the matter hopelessly; and that, 
over the whole field of politics, we alone know clearly where 
we stand. A fourth, and the greatest, is that in large parts 
of the country there is real ardour and enthusiasm among 
our rank and file workers, and especially among the 
younger men and women, who think of the party not as a 
shadow of its old self, but as a rising force, which offers to 
the nation definite, constructive, and hopeful proposals, 
such as neither of the other parties has to offer. Since 
1924, indeed, the Libera] Party is a new party, inheriting 
the traditions of an old party, but embodying them in a 
new programme that is vital and honest, and that bears 
directly upon the problems of to-day. 

I have said that the most striking feature of the Con- 
ference was the spirit in which it dealt with the question of 
party finance. We have unquestionably suffered very 
severely from the assertion, repeated to weariness in every 
Conservative and Labour newspaper, that the Liberal Party 
has been bought body and soul by Mr. Lloyd George, and 
has been enslaved by him by means of his fund. Now it 
is undoubtedly true that during the last three years the 
party has been enabled to draw largely upon this fund, 
for the purposes of reorganization and of fighting the last 
election. Mr. Lloyd George’s trustees, in 1927, transferred 
to the party organization the sum of £300,000, and also 
provided an annual grant of between £30,000 and £40,000. 
In the same way, Mr. Vivian Phillipps, as Chief Whip, had 
earlier drawn £150,000 for the purposes of the General 
Election of 1923, and a smaller sum for the election of 1924. 
Without these funds it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, for the work of reorganization upon which Sir 
Herbert Samuel has been engaged to be carried out. But 
it has never been true, and Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, and every active Liberal have a right to resent the 
suggestion, that this transfer of funds involved any dicta- 
tion by Mr. Lloyd George, either as to the methods of 
organization, the selection of candidates, or the declara- 
tions of policy made in successive conferences. In all these 
respects—I speak as one who has had ample means of 
knowing what was going on—the controlling bodies of the 
party, which are freely elected, have had an absolutely 
free hand. Nobody who has taken part in any of the 
conferences which have defined the policy of modern 
Liberalism will suggest that there has ever been a suspicion 
of dictation. Nor is it true that the party has been depen- 
dent upon these funds, except for the purposes of central 
administration. Sir Herbert Samuel has pointed out that 
during the last two years no less than £300,000 was raised 
Dy the voluntary efforts of local or district organizations, 
without any help from central funds. 

It is essential for the future of the party that these 
slanders should be stopped, and that the freedom and 
independence of the party should be made absolutely clear. 
Nobody feels this more strongly than Mr. Lloyd George. 
Accordingly, it has been decided by the controllers of the 
fund that what remains of it—for it has been, of course, 
materially reduced by the outlay of the last three years— 
should be reserved for the exceptional expenditure that will 
be required at future elections, and for such valuable work 
as the great inquiries which have contributed so much to 
clarify not only Liberal thinking, but the thinking of all 
parties: Apart from a diminished annual grant for head- 
quarters expenses, the party is to be thrown upon its own 
resources in regard to all the work of organization and 
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propaganda. The most remarkable feature of the recent 
conference was the way in which it answered to this 
challenge. 

The task of making the party fully self-supporting, after 
a period when it largely depended upon the famous fund, 
has two aspects. In the first place, the National Liberal 
Federation, which is the central mouthpiece of the party 
as a whole, and the final authority on questions of policy, 
has to strengthen its finances. During the fifty years of 
its existence, it has never, until five years ago, drawn any 
part of its revenues from central party funds, and has 
always cherished its freedom from the control of leaders 
and whips. Five years ago, when the reorganization of 
the party was begun, after the disaster of 1924, the N.L.F. 
for the first time assumed its present dominating powers. 
At the same time an appeal for a million pounds was made, 
under the direction of Mr. Vivian Phillipps and others. The 
N.L.F. was about to issue an appeal for subscriptions, but 
the organisers of the Million Fund asked them to abstain 
from sending out a competitive appeal, and undertook to 
supply their need out of the Million Fund. This arrange- 
ment has lasted for five years. It is now to come to an 
end. In order to fill the gap, the Conference agreed that 
every Association should pay a substantial affiliation fee, 
and every delegate to the annual meeting a small delega- 
tion fee. It also asked for subscriptions, and a large 
number of promises were made then and there. 

So much for the one aspect of the question: the 
National Liberal Federation is henceforth to be self- 
supporting. The other aspect is that of the local associa- 
tions. During the last three years many constituencies, 
hitherto in the habit of doing nothing much in the intervals 
between general elections, and then looking to headquarters 
for help, have been stimulated and helped to put themselves 
upon a self-supporting basis, and to carry on continuous 
propaganda work. The fact that they have in two years 
raised £300,000 shows how they have answered the call. 
We have, during the last few years, largely extricated our- 
selves from the apathy of the immediate post-war period 
thanks to the timely application of some stimulant from 
headquarters. There are, of course, many constituencies 
which will still need help before they can be nurtured to self- 
sufficiency, and some that will always be too poor to stand 
alone; the needs will have to be provided for. But the 
time has come to lay it down that the normal condition 
of every constituency should be one of self-reliance and self- 
dependence. And it is significant of the spirit of the party 
that it adopted, without hesitation, a resolution which laid 
down this principle. 

In a very large proportion of the constituencies, can- 
didates have already been adopted, and work is again in 
full swing. The Liberal Party has been handicapped by 
great obstacles. But its spirit is unconquerable. Every 
time it receives what its enemies think ought to be a knock- 
down blow, it rises with refreshed strength, like the giant 
Antzus in the fable. We have already overcome one 
terrible disability which handicapped us in the last election 
—the futility of the Parliamentary Liberal Party in the 
last Parliament. We are now destroying another disability, 
which handicapped us almost as much—the slander that the 
party was bought, that it could not call its soul its own, 
that it depended for its very existence upon Mr. Lloyd 
George’s fund. Mr. Lloyd George repudiates that state- 
ment. The party as a whole repudiates it also, and sets 
forth to fight its next fight with an organization in the con- 
stituencies, and in the representative central body, thai is 
resolved to be self-supporting, and will be all the stronger 
for being so. 

Ramsay Murr. 
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ANTIOCH 


“ "i poe we will drive to ‘ Devonshire.’ It is 
pleasant there,’? they said. So, in the cool of the 
evening, we drove out of Baghdad and picked our 

way among palm-groves and fields of cotton and castor-oil 

bean, till suddenly we found ourselves between two hedges 
of wild roses. The Arab driver—knowing their whim of 
old—immediately went slow; yet in a moment we were 
out of the hedges and in among the cotton fields and palm- 
groves again. ‘* That was lovely,’ they said. ‘“* It is one 

of our favourite drives here.’? And then, in a flash, I 

remembered how, seventeen years ago, when I was walking 

alone through the ruggedest of the three peninsulas that 

Peloponnese thrusts out into the Mediterranean like the 

fangs of a gigantic tooth, I stumbled across a bit of waste- 

land covered with brambles, and suddenly felt home-sick 

for England... . 

We are not the first strangers who have gone into self- 
imposed exile in the East in order to rule trade; and we 
are not the first who have eased—or sharpened—the pains 
of home-sickness by seizing upon something in these far 
countries that recalls, however remotely, the landscape or 
atmosphere of our native lands. There was Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Median queen, who was compelled—a victim of 
high policy—to descend as a maid from her mountains and 
spend the rest of her days on the Babylonian plains. She 
poor thing, could find nothing in the natural landscape to 
remind her of her beloved Hamadan; and, had she married 
any Babylonian but Nebuchadnezzar himself, she might 
have pined away. Fortunately for the lady, her husband 
had the imagination and the power to change the face of 
nature by playing a giant’s game with bricks and water. 
He set his architects and hydraulic engineers to work, and 
they produced the famous ‘‘ Hanging Gardens.’”? I was 
looking down at the foundations yesterday where German 
archeologists have laid them bare, and was tracing, up 
to the city wall, the course of the great conduit through 
which the engineers led the water to make the artificial 
streams. From the uppermost terraces, the Queen must 
have had a wider view than even the mountains of Media 
could give her; for on these dead levels any upstanding 
object can be seen for miles. The Arch of Ctesiphon, for 
instance, is as great a landmark in the landscape as Boston 
Stump; and I imagine that, if one could scramble to the 
crown of the arch, one would see many times as far as one 
sees from the top of Boston Stump over the fens. From 
the top of the Hanging Gardens at Babylon, the view must 
have been immense. Yet I could not help wondering 
whether Nebuchadnezzar may not have created this wonder 
of the world in vain. Was the Median lady content? Or 
was it only her vanity that was flattered, while her heart 
still longed for mountains of real rock, instead of brick and 
cement, and for streams that welled out from springs in- 
stead of being pumped up by a donkey turning a wheel. 
Perhaps her spiritual problem was insoluble in the sixth 
century B.C. (To-day she would have solved it very 
simply by stepping into a Junkers aeroplane at Baghdad 
and visiting her royal father at Hamadan for the week- 
end.) 

From the Hanging Gardens we drove away among the 
mounds to look at the Greek Theatre. (In Babylon one 
has to drive, for the distances from point to point are 
comparable to those in London; only in Babylon, now, 
one drives quickly, for the rest of the traffic has long been 
off the road.) Sure enough, there were the vestiges of a 
theatre of the true Greek type; but somehow it gave one 
a sense of Greeks “‘ up against it,?? and hardly able to 
hold their own. It was a tiny theatre, built of brick in- 
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stead of stone, and huddled away in a corner of the great 
native city. Its testimony was that the Greeks could not 
** Hellenise ’’ Babylon—though they started under favour- 
able auspices, for they came to the Babylonians as 
liberators from the Persian yoke (Item: we British came 
to the ‘Iraqis as liberators from the yoke of the Turk). 
No, they could gain no spiritual foothold here, for there 
was nothing in the nature of the land to help them. The 
children of the soil were the native culture and the native 
city; and these had already come to maturity on this spot 
ages before Hellenism had been conceived in the womb of 
the Aigean. For the English traveller, the Greek theatre 
at Babylon is a kind of memento mori—a reminder that 
other strangers once sought to take Iraq in hand and 
passed away. 

Yet the Greeks tried hard to make themselves at home 
on these exotic plains, with their deep, slow rivers and 
their network of irrigation channels and their forests of 
palms. For when Seleucus inherited from his master 
Alexander the Asiatic dominions of Darius, Iraq was still, 
on the economic plane, a going concern. Economically, it 
had been the key province of the Persian Empire; and 
Seleucus evidently destined it for the same réle in his new 
Greek Empire of Asia. On the Tigris, about twenty miles 
below Baghdad, he laid out a Greek city, called by his 
name, which was to be the capital of the new State. We 
shall soon know something more about Seleucia, for the 
archeologists set to work on it last season. We shall learn 
whether, on a virgin site, the Greeks were any more suc- 
cessful than they were at Babylon in making themselves at 
home in Iraq. Yet the most interesting fact about Seleucia 
is known already. We know that, though it survived as a 
Greek city for four or five centuries, it remained the capital 
of Greek Asia for less than one generation. When Seleucus 
was murdered in Macedonia (drawn thither by home-sick- 
ness in the fullness of his days), his son Antiochus reigned 
in his stead and built a new capital for the Empire to 
perpetuate his own name. Thus Seleucia-on-Tigris swiftly 
yielded the sceptre to Antioch-on-Orontes. .. . 

I was driven to Antioch the other day by kind friends 
with whom I was staying at Aleppo; and that is the right 
approach to Antioch if you wish to catch the full vision 
of the Genius Loci. 

Aleppo presents a dramatic antithesis to Antioch in every 
way. Aleppo reeks of the Arabian Desert (more strongly 
than Damascus or Baghdad); Antioch reeks of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Aleppo is a city of flat-roofed stone houses. 
The mason’s work is so beautiful that one can wander 
through the city and feast one’s eyes on it for hours— 
and there is no dividing line between ancient and modern. 
The workmanship of the houses built last year is as fine as 
that of the aged suks and khans in the Bazaar. On the 
other hand, Antioch is built of wood; and the roofs are 
gabled and tiled. Antioch might be a city of Rumelia, 
Aleppo a city of Hijaz. At Aleppo, in the first week of 
September, the so-called ‘* river ”? Quwayq was bone-dry ; 
at Antioch the full-flowing Orontes was turning immense 
wooden water-wheels, and the water was making a cool 
spray as it dripped from the aqueduct on which it was 
being led out into the fields. At Antioch they speak 
Turkish (the local heir of Greek), at Aleppo Arabic (the 
local heir of Syriac). The Crusaders captured Antioch on 
their way to Jerusalem, and it had its Norman princes, 
like Sicily and England. But the Crusaders scaled the 
Citadel of Aleppo. It defied them from first to last—even 
when they had established themselves at Edessa, east of 
Euphrates, and so virtually isolated Aleppo from the rest 
of Dar-al-Islam. Aleppo never surrendered to the alien 
and infidel invader from overseas. 
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Aleppo stands on high rolling country, with a red soil 
planted with olives and pistachios, and, between the plan- 
tations, outcrops of scraggy limestone. I have never seen 
Palestine, but this country reminded me of Palestine as 
painted by Holman Hunt. The villages are clusters of 
conical mud houses, like human bee-hives. But soon the 
road leaves these open uplands and winds through a series 
of gorges with steep and rugged limestone hills on either 
hand. Then it comes out on to a great flat fen with moun- 
tains on the further side—mountains that show a noble 
outline against the horizon, and fall to the plain in 
folds like the drapery of Greek statues. Then you cross 
Orontes (he might be Peneus), and follow him round a 
corner of the foothills until the plain becomes field instead 
of marsh as the mountains close in upon it. And then, 
all at once, you find yourself in Greece, as though you had 
flown through the air from peak to peak like some god in 
the Iliad. So that isolated spur of the mountains, with 
the wall running up its flanks and along its summit, is the 
citadel of Antioch? Why, of course, one can see that it 
was chosen by a Greek eye. With its sheer bare scarps, 
and the city nestling at its foot, it reminds me of Acro- 
corinthus. And here, in this tangled country between 
Antioch and the sea, are mountain streams with broad 
shingle beds, dotted with clumps of oleanders ; and there 
are Greek shrubs to cover the nakedness of the hills, and 
a Greek sea-breeze to temper the fierceness of the sun; 
and here, at last, is the Greek Sea. The river comes out 
into a little coastal plain, after having been swallowed up 
in a gorge. (That gorge which separates the little coastal 
plain from the great plains inland—you find it in Aeolis 
and in Ionia; on the Hermus, the Cayster, the Maeander). 
And see how, left and right, the mountains come sheer 
down to the water. The leftward range reminds me of the 
Mani, seen from Kelamata; the rightward range reminded 
Antiochus of the seaward slopes of Olympus, and he named 
that province Pieria. In all the country round, the Greek 
names testify that the exiles who gave them were reminded 
of home. Here, to the north, was a new Cyrrhestice— 
colonized by Macedonian and Thessalian farmers. A new 
Europus guarded the crossing over a greater river than 
the Axius (it still survives as Jerabus, to give a name 
to the railway bridge which now spans the Euphrates at 
the same point). Beyond Euphrates, a Semitic holy city 
with a sacred spring became Edessa; and a_ second 
Mygdonia marked the eastern marches of this Macedonia- 
in-Asia. Yes, no doubt the transference of the Greek 
capital in Asia from Seleucia to Antioch was a fatal error 
of statesmanship. No doubt it sealed the fate of 
Hellenism in Iraq and in all the broad provinces beyond, 
from Tigris to Indus. But who would not sacrifice half a 
kingdom to make himself at home? And a Greek could 
surely feel himself as much at home in Antioch as in 
Magnesia or Pergamum. Let Babylon and Susa and 
Pasargade go hang! 

Moreover, the Antiochene for whom even Antioch was 
not enough could hire a carriage and drive to Daphne, 
where rivers of living water gush out of the bare mountain 
side and descend towards Orontes down a ravine that is 
thick with great planes and with every other kind of shady 
tree. Here are groves and waters that can vie with Tempe 
or with Tibur or with the true Edessa—birthplace of 
Alexander the Great. The pleasure-gardens of Daphne had 
a bad reputation; and when an Alexandrian or Seleucian 
talked of ‘* Antioch-on-Daphne ” instead of ** Antioch-on- 
Orontes,’’? an insult was intended. Yet I like to believe 
that in this the Antiochenes were unjustly treated. I am 
sure that, for one who repaired to Daphne in order to 
satisfy his lusts, at least ten must have made the trip 
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simply in order to enjoy the innocent pleasure of feeling 
utterly and entirely at home, 

In the end, the Oriental hinterland prevailed over this 
pathetic fragment of Greece. These massive ruins that fill 
the lonely limestone gorges on our road from Aleppo are 
Greco-Roman in style and workmanship, but the spirit is 
Syriac, they are the ruins of monasteries. That signpost 
shows us the road to the pillar of Simeon Stylites—incarna- 
tion of everything that Hellenism was not. And this post- 
Hellenic recrudescence of Syriac religion carries one back 
to Bambyce (in vain renamed Hierapolis, for it is now 
once more Mambij)—Bambyce, famous for her nature- 
goddess, her goddess’s tank of sacred fish, and her cotton. 
We drove through Mambij another day. It lies between 
Aleppo and Euphrates, and is the counterpart of Aleppo, 
reduced to the dimensions of a small country town. I knew 
that, at Edessa (long since relapsed into Urfa), the fish in 
the tank, where the spring wells up, were sacred still—the 
tank being now incorporated in the precincts of a mosque. 
So, as we passed the pool at Mambij, I asked if there 
were still fish there, too. ‘* Yes, there are,’’ they said, 
** but here we don’t feed the fish, as they do at Urfa. We 
eat them.’ What a portent! An Oriental cult stone- 
dead! But not more dead than Hellenism in Asia. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


DO not find among Liberals any desire to hustle Mr. 
Thomas, or to subject him to captious or premature 
criticism. It is quite true, as he reminds us, that he 

has never promised to cure unemployment. It is also true, 
as he again reminds us, that the Government will stand or 
fall by their handling of the problem of the unemployed. 
Mr. Thomas is an able tactician. He has always shown 
incomparable skill in bluffing himself out of tight corners. 
It would be therefore in the highest degree risky to rush 
to the conclusion that he has nothing more solid to offer 
than the altogether insufficient programme of the Brighton 
speech. Mr. Thomas undoubtedly has something up his 
sleeve for his critics in Parliament. All the same, I must 
record a growing uneasiness about his ability to do what 
not only his party, and particularly its Left Wing, but 
the country as a whole require of him. This feeling is 
based partly upon the common estimate of Mr. Thomas 
and partly upon more general considerations. Mr. Thomas 
is uncannily astute; but neither his training nor his 
habit of mind are such as to give the public much con- 
fidence in his power to tackle this formidable task. He is 
a man of conservative mind ; internationally an Imperialist ; 
industrially a compromiser who believes in making the 
best of the capitalist system for the benefit of his clients. 
He is in fact a lightweight in politics. There is grave 
doubt whether he has either the capacity or the patience to 
work out a large and effective policy for himself from the 
mass of administrative detail with which he is overwhelmed. 
His instinctive tendency will be to paste palliatives over 
the industrial chasm; and to make the result look solid by 
his extraordinary skill in words. In short, I do not myself 
believe that in Mr. Thomas we have the strong man we need 
for the job. His first step, the holiday visit to Canada, and 
its ludicrous results, have left a bad impression. There was 
no need for Mr. Thomas to go to Canada, but the lure of 
Empire was too much for him. He would have been far 
better employed at home, where, if at all, the job must be 
tackled and done. 
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A healthy freedom of criticism marked the discussions 
at the Liberal Party Conference. There was a disposition 
to face facts realistically, which is promising for the future. 
There are, of course, plenty of ‘* too-soon-despairers.”’ To 
these Mr. Lloyd George’s reasoned optimism would come 
as a lively stimulus. The result of the election was bitterly 
disappointing. Largely owing to the fantastic working of 
the electoral machinery, Liberal representation in the new 
Parliament is small out of proportion to the strength of 
Liberalism in the country. There is, however, no ground 
for reproaches or recriminations, and none were heard at 
Nottingham. Nor is it in the least probable that the Party 
will oblige Labour by disappearing through a process of 
denudation or absorption. One cannot really complain if 
it is true, as Sir Herbert Samuel tells us, that Liberal 
candidates have been approached by Cabinet Ministers 
with invitations to join the Labour Party. That is, if not a 
very respectable, at least a natural manceuvre. There is 
not the least prospect of its succeeding. The Liberals— 
strange as this may seem to the dispensers of ‘* fatted 
calves ’’—will continue to exist on their own political diet. 
They are looking to their small but powerful team in the 
House of Commons to keep Liberalism right in the fore- 
front of politics; to justify its independence, and to pre- 
pare the way for another election campaign, in which, one 
hopes, the Liberals may fight with some prospect of reaping 
the reward of their successes. 

* * * 

Mr. Ramsay Muir’s ideas about the proper function of 
an Opposition under the three-party system were clearly 
startling to many at the Liberal Conference. I think my- 
self that he was talking sound sense. The good party man 
may be horrified at the notion that it is not the business 
of an Opposition in the new circumstances merely and solely 
to oppose. His horror springs from the rooted habit of 
thinking in terms of the two-party system. At this moment 
the largest party in the House is ruling entirely by the 
consent and good will of the two smaller parties—a state of 
affairs unprecedented since the rise of the modern party 
system. The Government is in office on the condition that 
it retains the good will and the willing co-operation 
(through useful criticism) of the other parties, so long, that 
is, as it does not flagrantly outrage their principles. Events 
have moved so fast that political minds have not had time 
to adjust themselves, but it is quite clear that if chaos is 
to be avoided and steady government to be carried on, the 
old factious type of Opposition, appropriate to the game of 
ins and outs, must be dropped. That system was always 
inefficient, and not a little stupid. Mr. MacDonald has 
faced the situation, and tells us he is willing (and I hope he 
will prove it) to regard the House as a Council of State, in 
which all the parties contribute from their capacity and 
experience to the common task of giving the country a 
sound administration. I believe with Mr. Muir that if this 
experiment is worked with good will and public spirit, in- 
terest in Parliament, now so sadly lacking, will revive, and 
the growing cynical weariness with the ways of party 
politicians will give place to something more healthy. The 
three-party system gives the House of Commons a way of 
escape from Cabinet tyranny if it is properly used, and if 
the Parliamentary forms designed in the interests of that 
tyranny are resolutely scrapped. 

* * * 

The ‘* Cautionary Guide to St. Albans,’’ published by 
the Design and Industries Association for sixpence, is a 
bright and useful little squib. Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, 
who seems to be responsible for it, has had the idea of 
assaulting in a new way the complaisance which allows of 
the steady spoiling of our old towns. This complaisance, he 
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rightly suggests, is fostered by the habitual suppressio veri 
of the guide-books. Guide-books proceed on the principle 
of never hurting the feelings of the places they describe. 
Choice ‘* bits’? are selected for illustration, and the 
abominations for ‘‘ improving’? mankind conveniently 
ignored. Hence the shock we have all experienced when, 
with minds stimulated by the pleasant chatter of the guide- 
book and its carefully selected pictures, we encounter the 
reality. This is a ‘* de-bunking ” guide to St. Albans, a 
place that has suffered—but not more than hundreds of 
others—from unintelligent modernization. The story is 
told entirely in photographs—first the selected ‘* bits ’? that 
we go hopefully to see, and then the depressing realities 
that are taken for granted. Here are gracious Georgian 
fagades ruined by that omnipresent evil, the pretentious 
new shop front; or defaced by vulgar signs; approaches to 
beautiful spots made depressing by bungaloid excrescences ; 
country roads ‘** developed ”’ by the insane and uneconomic 
** ribbon ”’ building, and so forth. Justice is done to the 
examples of tasteful and appropriate new buildings that 
exist in St. Albans to remind us that all this -hideousness 
is quite easily avoided by a little thought and care. There 
is one awful example of vandalism from the Abbey—a 
chimney stuck through a Gothic window—but the story of 
the outrage committed on that church is too appalling for 
the mind to dwell upon. 
* * * 


Glancing down the report of the Prince of Wales’s 
speech to the Post-War Brotherhood, I was arrested by 
this sentence: ** During the Great War we learned a lot 
of lessons, and I think you will agree with me that the most 
important one was that we should take very great care 
indeed that there should be no question or chance of 
another.” At first sight these might seem to be common- 
place words, and worthy of no special remark. I do not 
think so: I think they are extremely significant and en- 
couraging. The words of a royal personage have a certain 
representative character : by the nature of his position what 
he says is the expression of a common feeling. And I am 
sure that such a sentiment, commonplace as it sounds, 
could only be spoken at a time when the nation has shed 
the last consoling pretences and faced the truth. Now at 
last it is possible for our teachers and leaders without 
rousipg conventional resentments, to treat the war as the 
horror of wickedness that it was. Note the remarkably 
outspoken and realistic speeches which Dean Inge is 
making just now on this subject. They would have been 
impossible even a few years ago. A sentence from one of 
them runs in my head: * All sinned : all suffered; all must 
repent.”” 
* * * 

Another interesting sign of this change of spirit surely 
was the service in memory of Dr. Stresemann, at St. Mar- 
garet’s. This was, I thought, an eloquent gesture of recon- 
ciliation. Stresemann, it is true, was quite unknown here 
during the war, but he was then a passionate patriot, and, 
I think, a determined annexationist. His was a post-war 
reputation and while he never lost his intense German 
patriotism, and served his country well, he was a man cast 
in a great mould, and capable of rising above the narrower 
interests of country, and achieving great things for Euro- 
pean pacification. With all this he remained a typical 
German figure—in appearance, indeed, he was the German 
of caricature. It was this man who was remembered with 
respect the other day by English folk, gathered in a historic 
church to show their gratitude for the victories of a German 
in the sphere of peace. Such a thing has not happened 
since the war. It was the work of Stresemann in 


steering his country through domestic storms safely into 
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the League that more than anything broke down the 
barriers—one might say, a barrier of dead men’s bones— 
between us and Germany. This service was certainly an 
event to ponder over, and yet natural in the spiritual 
change that has come over men’s minds here and in Ger- 
many, to hear the passage from Ecclesiastes, now conse- 
crated by usage to the memory of famous Englishmen, 
recited in memory of a famous German. The only thing 
that marred the service for me was the playing of that 
abject piece of music by Chopin—a whine rather than a 
lament—at the close. Why not the Beethoven march? 
Kappa. 


THE RETURN TO POLITICS 


Thoughts of Ministers on reading the first leader in 
Tue Nation of October 5th, 1929. 


From what unkindly throat 
Falls on our startled ears 
This harsh, discordant note 
That drowns a people’s cheers 
And coldly calls us once again to fix 
Our minds on politics? 


Better we love, by far, 
The international scene; 
The triumphs none may mar 
By bursts of party spleen. 
While Snowden deftly trumped the Frenchman’s tricks 
Who talked of politics? 


On Ramsay’s tour of state 
A nation’s hopes are laid ; 
Thomas returns, elate, 
From boosting Empire trade— 
Shail men like these be called upon to mix 
In nasty politics ? 


To tread the old, worn ruts? 
To cure domestic ills 
By budgetary cuts 
And Unemployment Bills? 
To play (ill-matched) with David and with Jix 
The game of politics? 


Must we take count once more 
Of foes in tactics skilled ; 
Of followers who deplore 
Our pledges unfulfilled ; 
Of inexperienced colleagues dropping bricks >— 
Confound their politics ! 


MACFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
CHARLES LAMB 


Sir,—May I be permitted to make a small criticism upon 
Mrs. Woolf’s paper on Mary Wollstonecraft, which to praise 
would be superfluous? 

It has reference to a remark made in passing on the 
supposed indifference displayed by Charles Lamb to the poli- 
tical and moral questions of his time. 

Had you the space, I think I could show from Lamb’s 
correspondence that all through his life he was keenly inter- 
ested in such questions—but [I will confine myself to one 
reference, which has to do with the Marriage Laws, and 
exhibits a fair specimen of his skill in controversy. 

I refer to his letter to an Unitarian friend who had just 
been married in the Established Church, as he was then 
(not being a Quaker) obliged to be, if he insisted upon being 
legally married, and was content after the ceremony was 
over, to leave behind him a written protest against the law 
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as it then stood. This letter may be read under the heading 
‘* Unitarian Protests’? amongst Lamb’s ‘‘ Essays and 
Sketches.”’ 

The silly habit of referring to Lamb as the “ gentle Elia,” 
is perhaps one of the reasons why this aspect of his character 
is generally overlooked. *‘ Gentle,’’ Elia certainly was, but 
when aroused by illiberality or social cowardice he could dis- 
play all the qualities of a Master of Arms. 

Southey knew this to his cost, and if Wordsworth had 
ever seen the letter Lamb addressed to Manning, which is 
to be found in Canon Ainger’s edition of the Letters (Vol. I., 
page 327), that great poet must have winced underneath the 
chain armour of his egotism, but he would not have been 
surprised, for no one recognized Lamb’s essential superiority 
of character more than Wordsworth. 

All Lamb’s intimate friends knew well that though, when 
weighed in a butcher’s scales, Lamb was a ‘ light-weight,”’ 
vet when once he took the field in a fight he could give most 
of his contemporaries ‘‘ a stone and a beating.’’—Yours, &c., 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

Sheringham. 

October 5th, 1929. 


“SOME HATRY MORALS” 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Hobhouse’s letter on 
your excellent article on ‘‘ Some Hatry Morals,” raises, like 
that article itself, many further questions. 

First of all, the banks. These institutions will doubtless 
cover up any losses, however heavy, by transfers from their 
recent reserves so that such losses will not be reflected in 
any accounts presented to their shareholders. This raises 
the important question of the immorality of presenting mis- 
leading balance-sheets by including free reserves with liabili- 
ties under the heading of ‘‘ sundry current and other 
accounts,’’ or some such title. 

Second point. ‘‘ Rationalization,’’ writes Mr. Hobhouse, 
is an attractive idea. Can he define ‘‘ rationalization *’ (with 
inverted commas) and explain how it differs from 
rationalization (without them). This word does not appear 
in any of the small dictionaries I have at hand, but means, 
as I understand it, the reorganization of one’s methods so 
as to do a thing (such as running a business) quicker, 
cheaper, and more efficiently than it has been done before. 
If a large semi-insolvent business can be turned into several 
small efficient little ones, surely this is rationalization. 
Why should ‘ rationalization ’’ of necessity mean, as Mr. 
Hobhouse appears to think it does, the turning of several 
small businesses (efficient or otherwise) into one large one 
(solvent or insolvent). The fact is that rationalization has 
come to be used as a synonym for amalgamation or fusion, 
and this is surely a pity. Rationalization does often 
(perhaps generally but not always or necessarily) involve 
amalgamation, but it goes much further than this and 
connotes or should connote such ideas as economy and 
efficiency, with which the mere word amalgamation has 
nothing to do. To say, therefore, that rationalization from 
the point of view of practical results can have disadvan- 
tages, appears to be a contradiction in terms. Your plan to 
rationalize a business may prove abortive or unfortunate 
because the plan was a bad one, but it is surely better to 
be rational than irrational.—yYours, &c., 

A. L. ELDEN. 

5, Route de la Plaine le Vésinet (Seine-et-Oise). 

October 7th, 1929. 


THIS TRAGEDY OF MILK 


Sir,—I have read with great interest your admirable 
article on the tragedy of milk. May I subscribe to your plea 
that at least the school children should get enough of it to 
drink? The main obstacle, as you rightly point out, in the 
way of a regular and healthy supply is the great difficulty 
and high cost of distribution. The children are easier to 
handle than the milk, and it seems a much more sensible 
plan to give every child a glass of milk each morning at 
school than to carry the milk to the children in their homes. 
The milk could be delivered in sealed cans direct from the 
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farm to the school at a comparatively low cost, and with 
the least risk of contamination. Nor is there any reason 
why the service should not, if necessary, be continued 
through the holidays. A more difficult matter for the local 
authority would be to organize a corresponding service for 
young children not attending school. Milk for infants and 
for nursing mothers would have to be distributed in the 
home or at centres near at hand, use being made so far as 
possible of the co-operative societies. The milk could be 
charged to the parents at cost price—or, better still, supplied 
free of charge as a small but vital contribution towards 
family endowment. The money could not in any case be 
better spent. Not only the children would benefit in health 
enormously, but a much-needed stimulus would be given to 
milk production. There would be created a new class of 
customer who bought milk on a wholesale scale and could 
afford to pay a fair price for it to the farmer because of the 
low cost of distribution. .1 means of escape would have been 
found from the present vicious circle of low consumption and 
high retailing costs.—Yours, &c., 
BARBARA DRAKE. 


BIRTH-CONTROL AND ABORTION 


S1ir,—I much regret that in my article in a previous issue 
of vour paper I did injustice to Mr. H. A. Mess’s views on 
the prevalence of the use of abortificients in the Newcastle 
district. It is a matter of importance that both he and Mr. 
Dver should be of the opinion that these ways of birth 
prevention are common among ignorant people in the de- 
pressed industrial areas in which they do such excellent 
social work. 

May I take this opportunity of drawing your attention 
to evidence of similar conditions in the Manchester district? 
In the first Annual Report of the Manchester and Salford 
Distict Mothers’ Clinic there is this statement :— 


‘“The popular confusion between abortion and contra- 
ception has been demonstrated by the number of pregnant 
women who visited the Clinic in the belief that they can 
obtain there the relief which they are accustomed to regard 
as the orthodox method of family limitation. It has been 
the policy of the Clinic in such cases to point out both the 
danger and the illegality of any interference with a preg- 
nancy and to persuade the expectant mother to report herself 
at an ante-natal clinic for advice and encouragement... . 
Several cases are recorded of women who have received 
at hospitals emphatic warning of the danger to life of further 
pregnancies without any accompanying advice as to how 
this danger is to be avoided. The great majority, however, 
in their desire for family limitation appear to be actuated by 
economic motives. A profound sense of parental responsi- 
bility for the well-being of the existing children actuates 
their desire to incur no further pregnancies because of 
inadequate housing and wages.” 


Figures derived from an examination of the personal history 
of patients bear out this point:— 
Newcomers Abortion and Miscarriages 
at Clinic. reported in new Cases. 
1926-7 Sac = 423 es ~ es 164 
1927-8 ee os 334 ia es Pe 151 
1928-9 ade “es 227 ais ae — 102 


It is perhaps significant that as the work of the Clinic con- 
tinues and as more out-of-the-way patients are attracted the 
percentage of recorded abortions to the number of patients 
grows larger. 

It is also pertinent that this birth-control clinic has been 
carried on in a strong Roman Catholic district—in the heart 
of ‘‘ Catholic Lancashire ’’—in the teeth of strong Roman 
Catholic opposition, an opposition which has seen fit, on 
many occasions, to malign the good intentions of those who 
control the Clinic. To change a phrase used by Cardinal 
Bourne at the Roman Catholic Congress this September. 
Does it not appear that ‘‘ the principles underlying all the 
assertions and appeals’’ of the Roman Catholic Church 
‘lead logically and inevitably to the condonence and justifi- 
cation’? of abortion ‘“‘as a form of self-indulgence? ’’— 
Yours, &c., 

R. G. RANDALL. 

57, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

October 8th, 1929. 
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BRITISH AND TURKISH CUSTOMS 


Sir,—Many, like myself, will have been made envious 
by Professor Toynbee’s account of his experiences with the 
Turkish Customs, envious of the opportunity of seeing in- 
teresting things, places, and people interestingly, and very 
envious of the ability to write of them so that others enjoy 
the interest—without any of the discomforts. And yet, after 
all, is not what is essentially the same sort of thing happen- 
ing to us uninteresting stay-at-home folk? 

I also have a car of foreign manufacture, a Panhard. 
I also have had difficulties with the Customs, although it has 
only been with the uninteresting British Service, not with 
the picturesque Turkish officers. I also have had to go and 
return because Customs and Excise offices were closed ; but 
these offices were in commonplace London streets, not on 
the Turkish frontier—Government offices in the greatest city 
of the world which are open for the transaction of business 
with the public for one hour in the morning and in some 
cases three times a week! And these are offices which have, 
quietly, without many noticing it, increased in number in 
recent years at what must be very considerable cost to the 
public. 

In June, 1928, I imported some replacements for the 
Panhard. They were not the right ones for the model I 
have, and I desired to return them by Parcel Post and to 
recover the duty paid on importation. I applied for informa- 
tion at the Custom House in Thames Street ; and was told 
that I was to take the parts with duplicate sales form No. 
113 completed to any Excise officer, seal the parcel up in 
his presence, and obtain from him a certificate of posting 
to be completed by the Post Office ; to obtain some sort of 
documentary evidence that the parts exported were those on 
which the duty was originally paid ; and satisfy the Customs 
authorities that they were unused. 

I attended with the items above mentioned at the Excise 
office in Telegraph Street, where, however, I was informed 
that the matter could not be dealt with there, being within 
the district dealt with by the office in Devonshire Square ; 
but, observing at Devonshire Square a notice to the effect 
that attendance was from ten to eleven on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, I deferred my call. It is my 
custom to attend to certain matters in Essex in the morn- 
ing, and to arrive in the City at about 11.30; but I altered 
my arrangements on August 13th in order to attend in 
Devonshire Square before eleven. I was there informed that 
the proper office to attend at was in Ropemaker Street. At 
the latter office, although I observed that there is a notice 
that attendance is given from ten to eleven, I was very 
courteously attended to after that hour. I was, however, 
told at each of these offices that, in consequence of definite 
instructions from the Commissioners, parcels of this nature 
going by post may not be examined and certified excepting 
at the senders’ premises, and that a charge is made for the 
attendance of an officer. This is equivalent to preventing 
the consignor of goods on which a small drawback only 
would be due from sending the goods by Parcel Post. In 
my case the charge for attendance would have been some 
30 or 40 per cent. of the amount claimed—so I put the above 
particulars before the Customs Department, who wrote me 
on August 30th as follows :— 


“|. as a special concession in this instance, the Com- 
missioners have given directions that the goods in queston 
may be examined by the Officer of this Revenue at 101, Fins- 
bury Pavement, E.C.2, during the ordinary office hours 
(10 a.m. to 11 a.m.) without any charge being made. It will 
be necessary for you to produce to the Officer, in addition to 
the goods, a Shipping Bill, in duplicate (Form No. 113 Sale) 
and a Certificate of Posting (Form No. 116 Sale), together 
with documentary evidence (e.g., the officially stamped 
invoice obtained at the time of importation) that the import 
duty was paid. In accordance with the requirements of 
the law it will also be necessary for you, with a surety, to 
enter into a bond in a penalty equal to the amount of draw- 
back claimed. A copy of the form of bond is enclosed.” 


On September 6th, I attended at the Excise Office at 
101, Finsbury Pavement at 10.50 a.m., at considerable incon- 
venience (since I had matters to attend to in Essex). I took 
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with me, in addition to the goods, a shipping bill in dupli- 
cate, Form No. 113 Sale, and a certificate of posting, Form 
No. 116 Sale, together with documentary evidence that the 
import duty was paid and a bond in the amount of £1 in 
the form of which a copy was sent on August 30th. 

The Excise officer informed me:— 

(1) That the bond must be executed by me and by my 
guarantor in the presence of an officer of Excise ; 

(2) (By way of correction after investigation) that one 
of the signatures to the bond must be in the presence of 
an officer of Excise, and that the full name, address, and 
occupation of the witness to the other signature must be 
written on the bond by the witness. I pointed out that the 
guarantor was in Essex, and the officer inquired whether 
another guarantor in the City could not be obtained. I 
expressed myself as indisposed to obtain another guarantor 
owing to the smallness (£1) of the amount of the bond. I 
offered to re-sign the bond in the officer’s presence, and to 
fill in the desired particulars concerning the witness ; but 
the officer insisted that these particulars must be in the 
witness’s own handwriting ! 

On September 7th, I again attended at the Excise Office 
at 101, Finsbury Pavement, at 10.45, taking with me the 
goods and the same documents, the bond being now pro- 
vided with the witness’s occupation, full name, and address 
in the witness’s own handwriting. The officer examined the 
documents and the motor parts and the sealed parcel, 
attaching also a notice to the Post Office with regard to its 
treatment, returning me the certificate of posting and the 
sealed parcel to take to the Post Office. I then took the 
parcel and the certificate of posting to the Wormwood Street 
Post Office, the postal formalities being concluded at the 
counter in less than two minutes. The certificate of posting 
was forwarded to the Excise Officer at 101, Finsbury Pave- 
ment on the same day. 

Of a further entirely unnecessary interview, I say 
nothing ; and on October 17th I received a ‘‘ Debenture ’’ for 
the sum of 6s. 7d., on which I had to make a further declara- 
tion! On November ist payment was obtained at the 
Custom House, with no further difficulty than an attendance. 

Since then I have been trying, so far unsuccessfully, to 
get the Commissioners to simplify their procedure, much 
of which appears to be traditional and entirely unnecessary 
to safeguard the Exchequer. The matter is now in the hands 
of an eminent person who happens to be one of my Parlia- 
mentary representatives ; and I am informed that it has been 
put before the Treasury from whom I should receive a 
communication. 

Now, really, is our procedure—with its multiplicity of 
redundant forms, its bonds (only to be signed in the presence 
of an Excise officer) by which in effect the private guarantor 
is to guarantee that the Postmaster-General shall not allow 
the parcels out of his control, with London public offices 
open for one hour three times a week—is our procedure 
much less onerous than that of the Turks?—Yours, &c., 


WM. ZIMMERMAN. 
126, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


CHURCH, CAR, AND CRICKET 


Sir,—The following conversation, which took place a 
few days ago in a London secondary school between a boy 
of about thirteen and his master is illuminating :— 

‘* Sir, I couldn’t do my homework last night. Can I do it 
to-night, sir? ” 

‘* Why couldn’t you do your homework last night? ” 

‘I had to go to church, sir.”’ 


ee Why? %? 
‘*T have to go to church once a month, sir.”’ 
‘** Why?” 


‘* Well, if I don’t go to church once a month, sir, I shall 
be excluded from the cricket club.” 
‘* Why didn’t you go to church on Sunday? ” 
‘That would spoil our day, sir. Father takes us all 
out in the car on Sundays! ’’—Yours, &c., 
‘a 
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DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


WO highly incongruous travellers, Mary Wollstone- 

craft and Dorothy Wordsworth, followed close upon 

each other’s footsteps. Mary was in Altona on the 
Elbe in 1795 with her baby; three years later Dorothy 
came there with her brother and Coleridge. Both kept a 
record of their travels; both saw the same places, but the 
eyes with which they saw them were very different. What- 
ever Mary saw served to start her mind upon some theory, 
upon the effect of government, upon the state of the 
people, upon the mystery of her own soul. The beat of the 
oars on the waves made her ask, ‘‘ Life, what are you? 
Where goes this breath? This I so much alive? In what 
element will it mix, giving and receiving fresh energy? ”’ 
And sometimes she forgot to look at the sunset and looked 
instead at the Baron Wolzogen. Dorothy, on the other 
hand, noted what was before her accurately, literally, and 
prosaically. ‘* The walk very pleasing between Hamburgh 
and Altona. A large piece of ground planted with trees, 
and intersected by gravel walks. ... The ground on the 
opposite side of the Elbe appears marshy.’’ Dorothy never 
railed against ‘* the cloven hoof of despotism.’’ Dorothy 
never asked *‘ men’s questions ”? about exports and im- 
ports; Dorothy never confused her own soul with the sky. 
This ** I so much alive ” was ruthlessly subordinated to 
the trees and the grass. For if one lets ** I ’’ and its rights 
and its wrongs and its passions and its suffering get between 
one and the object, one will be calling the moon ‘“ the 
Queen of the Night’; one will be talking of dawn’s 
** orient beams ”?; one will be soaring into reveries and 
rhapsodies and forgetting to find the exact phrase for 
the ripple of moonlight upon the lake. It was like ** herrings 
in the water ’’—one could not have said that if one had 
been thinking about oneself. So while Mary dashed her 
head against wall after wall, and cried out ‘* Surely some- 
thing resides in this heart that is not perishable—and life 
is more than a dream,’’ Dorothy went on methodically at 
Alfoxden noting the approach of spring. ‘* The sloe in 
blosscm, the hawthorns green, the larches in the park 
changed from black to green, in two or three days.’’ And 
next day, April 14th, 1798, ‘* the evening very stormy, so 
we staid indoors. Mary Wollstonecraft’s life, &c., came.”’ 
And the day after they walked in the squire’s grounds and 
noticed that ‘* nature was very successfully striving to 
make beautiful what art had deformed—ruins, hermitages, 
&e., &c.”? There is no reference to Mary Wollstonecraft ; 
it seems as if her life and all its storms had been swept 
away in one of those compendious etceteras, and yet the 
next sentence reads like an unconscious comment. ‘* Hap- 
pily we cannot shape the huge hills, or carve out the 
valleys according to our fancy.’? No, we cannot reform, 
we must not rebel; we can only accept and try to under- 
stand. And so the notes go on. 

Spring passed; summer came; summer turned to 
autumn; it was winter, and then again the sloes were in 
blossom and the hawthorns green and spring had come. 
But it was spring in the North now, and Dorothy was 
living alone with her brother in a small cottage at Grasmere 
in the midst of the hills. Now after the hardships and 
separations of youth they were together under their own 
roof; now they could address themselves undisturbed to 
the absorbing occupation of living in the heart of nature 
and trying, day by day, to read her meaning. They had 
money enough at last to let them live together without 
the need of earning a penny. No family duties or profes- 
sional tasks distracted them. Dorothy could ramble all 
day on the hills and sit up talking to Coleridge all night 
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without being scolded by her aunt for unwomanly be- 
haviour. The hours were theirs from sunrise to sunset, 
and could be altered to suit the season. If it was fine, 
there was no need to come in; if it was wet, there was no 
need to get up. One could go to bed at any hour. One 
could let the dinner cool if the cuckoo was shouting on the 
hill and William had not found the epithet he wanted. 
Sunday was a day like any other. Everything was 
subordinated to the absorbing and exacting and exhausting 
task of living in the heart of nature and writing poetry. 
For exhausting it was. William would make his head ache 
in the effort to find the right word. He would go on ham- 
mering at a poem till Dorothy was afraid to suggest an 
alteration. A chance phrase of hers would run in his head 
and make it impossible for him to get back into the proper 
mood, He would come down to breakfast and sit ** with his 
shirt neck unbuttoned, and his waistcoat open,” writing 
a poem on a Butterfly which some story of hers had sug- 
gested, and he would eat nothing, and then he would begin 
altering the poem and would be tired again. 

It is strange how vividly all this is brought before us 
considering that the diary is made up of brief notes such 
as any quiet woman might make of her garden’s changes 
and her brother’s moods and the progress of the seasons. 
It was warm and mild, she notes, after a day of rain. She 
met a cow in a field. ‘* The cow looked at me, and I 
looked at the cow, and whenever I stirred the cow gave 
over eating.’”? She met an old man who walked with two 
sticks—nothing happens more out of the way than that. 
And her motives for writing are common enough—*‘ be- 
cause I will not quarrel with myself, and because I shall 
give William pleasure by it when he comes home again.”’ 
It is only gradually that the difference between this rough 
note-book and others discloses itself; only by degrees that 
the brief notes unfurl] in the mind and open a whole land- 
scape before us, that the plain statement proves to be 
aimed so directly at the object that if we look exactly 
along the line that it points we shall see precisely what she 
saw. ‘* The moonlight lay upon the hills like snonv.” ‘* The 
air was become still, the lake of a bright slate colour, the 
hills darkening. The bays shot into the low fading shores. 
Sheep resting. Ali things quiet.”” ‘* There was no one 
waterfall above another—it was a sound of waters in the 
air—the voice of the air.’’ Even in such brief notes one 
feels the suggestive power which is the gift of the poet 
rather than of the naturalist, the power which, taking only 
the simplest facts, so orders them that the whole scene 
comes before us, heightened and composed, the lake in its 
quiet, the hills in their splendour. Yet she was no descrip- 
tive writer in the usual sense. Her first concern was to be 
truthful—grace and symmetry are subordinate to that. 
But then truth is sought because to falsify the look of the 
stir of the breeze on the lake is to tamper with the spirit 
which inspires appearances. It is that which goads her and 
urges her and keeps her faculties for ever on the stretch. 
A sight or a sound would not let her be till she had traced 
her perception along its course and fixed it in words, 
though they might be bald, or in an image, though it might 
be angular. Nature was a stern task mistress. The exact 
prosaic detail must be rendered as well as the vast and 
visionary outline. Even when the distant hills trembled 
before her in the glory of a dream she must note with 
literal accuracy ‘‘ the glittering silver line on the ridge of 
the backs of the sheep,’’ or remark how “ the crows at a 
little distance from us became white as silver as they flew 
in the sunshine, and when they went still further, they 
looked like shapes of water passing over the green fields.” 
Always trained and in use, her powers of observation be- 
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came in time so expert and so acute that a day’s 
walk stored her mind’s eye with a _ variety of 
curious objects to be sorted at _ leisure. How 
strange the sheep looked mixed with the soldiers at Dum- 
barton Castle! For some reason the sheep looked their real 
size, but the soldiers looked like puppets. And then the 
movements of the sheep were so natural and fearless and 
the motion of the dwarf soldiers was so restless and 
apparently without meaning. It was extremely queer. Or 
lying in bed she would look up at the ceiling and think how 
the varnished beams were “‘ as glossy as black rocks on a 
sunny day cased in ice.”? Yes, they ‘* crossed each other 
in almost as intricate and fantastic a manner as I have 
seen the underboughs of a large beech-tree withered by the 
depth of the shade above. . . . It was like what I should 
suppose an underground cave or temple to be, with a 
dripping or moist roof, and the moonlight entering in upon 
it by some means or other, and yet the colours were more 
like melted gems. I lay looking up till the light of the fire 
faded away. . . . I did not sleep much.” 

Indeed, she scarcely seemed to shut her eyes. They 
looked and they looked, urged on by an indefatigable 
curiosity and reverence, as if some secret of the utmost 
importance lay hidden beneath the surface. Her pen some- 
times stammers with the intensity of the emotion that she 
controlled as De Quincey said that her tongue stammered 
with the conflict between her ardour and her shyness when 
she spoke. But controlled she was. Emotional and impul- 
sive by nature, her eyes “‘ wild and starting,’’ tormented 
by feelings which she knew not how to master, still she 
must control, she must repress or she would fail in her task 
—she would cease to see. But if one subdued oneself, and 
resigned one’s private agitations then, as if in reward, 
nature would bestow an exquisite satisfaction. ‘* Rydale 
was very beautiful, with spear-shaped streaks of polished 
steel. . . . It calls home the heart to quietness. I had 
been very melancholy,’”’ she wrote. For did not Coleridge 
come walking over the hills and tap at the cottage door 
late at night—did she not carry a letter from Coleridge 
hidden safe in her bosom? 

Thus giving to nature and thus receiving from nature, 
it seemed, as the arduous and ascetic days went by, that 
nature and Dorothy had grown together in perfect sym- 
pathy—a sympathy not cold or vegetable or inhuman be- 
cause at the core of it burnt that other love for ‘* my 
beloved ” her brother who was indeed its heart and 
inspiration. William and nature and Dorothy herself, were 
they not one being? Did they not compose a trinity, self- 
contained and self-sufficient and independent whether in- 
doors or out? They sit indoors. It was “* about ten 
o’clock and a quiet night. The fire flickers and the watch 
ticks. I hear nothing but the breathing of my Beloved 
as he now and then pushes his book forward, and turns 
over a leaf.”? And now it is an April day, and they take 
the old cloak and lie in John’s grove out of doors together. 
‘* William heard me breathing, and rustling now and then, 
but we both lay still and unseen by one another. He 
thought that it would be sweet thus to lie in the grave, 
to hear the peaceful sounds of the earth, and just to know 
that our dear friends were near. The lake was still; there 
was a boat out.”? It was a strange love, profound, almost 
dumb, as if brother and sister had grown together and 
shared not the speech but the mood, so that they hardly 
knew which felt, which spoke, which saw the daffodils or 
the sleeping city; only Dorothy stored the mood in prose, 
and later William came and bathed in it again and made 
it into poetry. But one could not act without the other. 
They must feel, they must think, they must be together. 
So now, when they had lain out on the hillside they would 
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rise and go home and make tea, and Dorothy would write 
to Coleridge, and they would sow the scarlet beans together, 
and William would work at the ‘* Leech Gatherer,’”’ and 
Dorothy would copy the lines for him. Rapt but controlled, 
free yet strictly ordered, the homely narrative moves natur- 
ally from ecstacy on the hills to baking bread and ironing 
linen and fetching William his supper in the cottage. 

For Dove Cottage, though its garden ran up into the 
fells, was on the high road. Through her cottage window 
Dorothy looked out and saw whoever might be passing—a 
tall beggar woman perhaps with her baby on her back; an 
old soldier, a coroneted landau with touring ladies peering 
inquisitively inside. The rich and the great she would let 
pass—they interested her no more than cathedrals, or pic- 
ture galleries or great cities, but she could never see a beggar 
at the door without asking him in and questioning him 
closely. Where had he been? What had he seen? How many 
children had he? She searched into the histories of the 
poor as if they held in them the same secret that the hills 
concealed. A tramp eating cold bacon over the kitchen 
fire might have been a starry night, so closely she observed 
how his old coat was patched “‘ with three bell-shaped 
patches of darker blue behind, where the buttons had 
been,’’ and his beard of a fortnight’s growth was like 
** grey plush *’; and then as they rambled on with their 
tales of sea-faring and the press gang and the Marquis of 
Granby, she never failed to capture the one phrase that 
sounds on in the mind long after the story is forgotten. 
** What, you are stepping westward?” ‘* To be sure 
there is great promise for virgins in Heaven.’’ ‘* She 
could trip lightly by the graves of those who died when 
they were young.”’ The poor had their poetry as the hills 
had theirs. But it was out of doors, on the road or the moor, 
that she was most at her ease. Her finest work was done 
tramping beside a jibbing horse on a wet Scots road with- 
out certainty of bed or supper. All she knew was that 
there was a sight ahead, some grove of trees to be noted, 
some waterfall to be inquired into. On they tramped hour 
after hour in silence for the most part, though Coleridge, 
who was of the party, mused within himself, and some- 
times debated aloud, the different meanings of the words 
majestic, sublime, and grand. They had to walk, because 
the horse had thrown the cart over a bank and the harness 
was mended with string and pocket handkerchiefs. And they 
were hungry because Wordsworth had dropped the chicken 
and the bread into the lake and they had nothing else for 
dinner. They were uncertain of the way and did not know 
if they would find lodging; all they knew was that there 
was a sight ahead. At last Coleridge could stand it 
no longer. He had rheumatism in his joints; the Irish 
jaunting car provided no shelter from the weather; 
his companions were silent and absorbed. He left them. 
But the brother and sister tramped on. They looked like 
tramps themselves, for Dorothy’s cheeks were brown as an 
Egyptian’s and her clothes were shabby and her gait was 
rapid and ungainly. But still she was indefatigable; her 
eye never failed her; she noticed everything. At last they 
came to the waterfall. And then all Dorothy’s powers of 
observation fell upon it, searching out its character, noting 
its resemblances, defining its differences witn all the 
ardour of a discoverer, with all the rapture of a lover. She 
had seen it at last—she had laid it up in her mind for ever. 
It had become one of those ‘* inner visions,’? which she 
could call to mind at any time in their distinctness and 
in their particularity. It would come back to her long years 
afterwards when she was old and her mind had failed her; 
it would come back stilled and heightened and mixed with 
all the happiest memories of her past—with Racedown ana 
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Alfoxden and Coleridge reading ‘‘ Christabel,’’ and her be- 
loved, her brother William. It would bring with it what no 
human being could give, what no human relation could offer, 
consolation and peace. If, then, the passionate cry of Mary 
Wollstonecraft had reached her ears—‘‘ Sureiy something 
resides in this heart that is not perishable—and life is more 
than a dream,”’ she would have had no doubt whatever as 
to her answer. She would have said quite simply, ‘*‘ We 
looked about us, and felt that we were happy.” 


LES AFFAIRES SONT LES 
AFFAIRES 


STARTED out fairly confident in the local ‘* autobus.” 
I It looked like a converted lorry, and the nice-looking boy 

who drove it could not pull up under three times his 
own length. I know because he tried twice and failed. 
But we arrived in Pornic, trailing behind us an object like 
a truncated waggon with a canvas top, which contained a 
bedstead and some parcels, without any obvious disaster. 
I decided that the slightly ramshackle manner in which 
rural France maintains its communications was rather 
pleasant. 

Then I presented my letter of credit at the local bank 
or one of them. It was a small, shaded room smelling 
strongly of paint, divided by a counter, and presided over 
by a stout woman in bright yellow. She surveyed the two 
documents, and then surmised that Monsieur had already 
been, and that she knew all about it. I disowned matri- 
mony with this stranger, of whom all I knew or ever shall 
know was that he drew out five pounds a fortnight 
previously, and pressed my own letter of credit. Then the 
fun began. 

For that, she knew nothing about it. She had not 
been advised from Nantes. At this point another customer 
came in and made some request for a document. Madame 
could not think where she had put it. It might, I felt, 
be either on her toilette or in her shopping basket, such 
was the amiable domestic atmosphere of the place. It 
was finally found in a cupboard containing among other 
things a candle and a pair of shoes; he went off happy and 
we returned to my affairs. 

Madame observed that without an “avis”? from 
Nantes, Paris, and, roughly speaking, every capital of the 
civilized world, she could do nothing. In vain I pointed 
out that the raison d’étre of a letter of credit was that 
no ** avis ”? was necessary. At this point Monsieur came 
in, a small, grizzled man I should have taken for a fisher- 
man. He studied my letter with increasing scepticism. 
For him, he had never seen ** ce machin—la ”’ before. He 
did not know Lloyds Bank. I had better go to the other 
bank. I went; they proved no more helpful. Without an 
‘* avis ’? they would do nothing. I returned and suggested 
that the first bank should telephone to Nantes which might 
know something about me. Both banks had shown a 
marked desire that I should go to Nantes—or further— 
and settle matters up there. 

It took half an hour to get through to Nantes. 
Monsieur’s message was a masterpiece. Its phrasing was 
impeccably neutral, as I was in hearing; but every inflexion 
suggested a suspicion about me “‘ Mistress Lucy Blanche,”’ 
about Lloyds Bank ‘* for me I do not know that house 
there *?; about letters of credit. It implied dangerous 


foreigners wandering in search of unjustified credit. Nantes 
was, I understood, a little better informed. It appeared 
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to be reading him out particulars about Lloyds Bank from 
a book. But Nantes could not justify him in doing any- 
thing without referring to Paris, and Paris would not 
answer till two o’clock. 

I walked out on to the tiny quay and climbed steep 
stone steps to the little church, in memory of Robert 
Browning, though the Pornic poem is not his best. (On the 
other hand, ‘* Fifine at the Fair,’? which was written here, 
is a surprisingly modern and un-Victorian piece of analysis.) 
The church, however, proved, like his heroine, ‘* so white, 
too white.’’ I sat a little while and wondered which of the 
three altars had been built with the double Louis-d’ors 
which the dying girl had hidden in her hair and which had 
been buried with her. Perhaps it was that to Notre Dame 
de Bon Secours, with a small highly varnished model of a 
ship dangling before her, the Roll of Honour to her left, 
and Joan of Are rather awkwardly placed, to her right. I 
suspected that Joan had been robbed of her money-box 
pedestal and place of honour by the door to make way for 
St. Thérése aux anges, the newest and most fashionable 
channel of persuasion for averting implacable fate. In the 
porch I learnt on the one wall the price of chairs for 
High Mass, and that the Sovereign Pontiff had instantly 
forbidden me to attend church with bare arms or neck; 
and on the other that if I paid about half-a-crown ‘* once 
for all’? to the Society of the Good Death, its prayers 
would go up continually for a good death for myself, my 
family and friends, whether these were members of the 
society or not. It seemed cheap. 

At two I returned to the bank. They had not heard 
from Paris, but their manner showed a subtle change. 
Justement, someone else had come in with one of these 
*© Machins.”? It was droll. A third, a handsome, tall 
Canadian who mangled French with an air of authority, 
came in while I was there. It was very droll. But pay 
sixpence to either of us they would not. ‘* It’s no good, 
they just won’t,”’ said the Canadian. ** You see, the 
exchange is high to-day.”’ 

I went back hopefully to the station. True, my 
autobus was due to start at two and it was now half past. 
Equally and happily true, it had not started. I climbed in. 
We had shed our trailer, and now travelled with two spare 
motor wheels, which bowled from end to end of the inside 
cf the vehicle as accident decreed. Half-way back to 
Préfailles the new driver turned from the road and curved 
back into Pornic, making a noble attempt to break off a 
corner of the market roof, and descending by various hair- 
pin bends to deliver someone at a hotel by the shore. He 
then tried a short cut, but the road became less and less 
formal, till it finally expired on impact with a light railway 
line. The driver surmised it would be better to return to 
the Route Nationale. The freight agreed hilariously. We 
bumped and brayed past Browning’s church for the third 
time, and travelled to Préfailles without more disaster than 
two fillings up of the exhausted motor. 

To-morrow I shall telegraph to Lloyds to ask them 
to inform the bank at Pornic that I am entitled to draw 
money on my letter of credit; a fact conveyed in three 
languages on the letter of credit itself. I shall then have 
to telephone every other day for a week to know if this 
information has arrived. When it does come I shall clatter 
the five miles into Pornic (unless I go by the train, which 
takes three quarters of an hour) and—perhaps—I shall be 
allowed to draw my money. By awaiting a more favour- 
able day for the exchange, the bank will cost me somewhere 
about fifty francs and save about one itself. Les affaires 
sont les affaires. 

Lucy BLANCHE MASTERMAN. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘The Bachelor Father,’’ Globe Theatre. 


N audience which has the nerve for the tone and 

topics of the stud-farm will find the first act of 

“The Bachelor Father’? an amusing affair. it 
might easily have come from a Restoration comedy. The 
more easily, because the hero to whom it introduces us 
is a rake—very wealthy, very good-looking, but elderiy 
now, and in imminent danger of rheumatism and, if one 
may say so, of general rot! Disturbed by the reproaches 
of his doctor and lawyer, who are far from easy about 
him, the rake decides on a dramatic step. He will send for 
the numerous children whom he has never seen. They 
shall visit him; possibly live with him! A travelling 
commission shall be sent out to collect them; for the 
lawyer who pays their mothers generous allowances, know: 
more or less where they are. At the end of the first aci, 
which contains so much outspoken reminiscence, we have 
a good idea how things will go. The children will take him 
by storm; they will knock all the nonsense out of him, and 
will prove, what we spectators had already suspected, that 
beneath this man’s shocking levity there is good stuff. And 
so the children do! Unfortunately, the author of the play 
is much more skilful on the thin ice of his first act than 
on the safe ground of his second and third. If we are 
quite honest with ourselves, these children slightiy dis- 
appoint us, and the father, basking in their genius and 
charm, comes perilously near at times to looking foolish. 
Not that Mr. Aubrey Smith could ever look foolish ci: tie 
stage unless he really wanted to. His is an autumnal 
charm. He is like the September we have just had! 
With Mr. Aubrey Smith so much on the stage the play is 
quite safe, and further help comes from Miss Miriam 
Hopkins, as the daughter who was found in New York, 
and from Mr. Francis Lister, who plays the part of the 
young lawyer sent out to bring the children home. 


“ Follow Through,’’ Dominion Theatre. 


This palatial musical comedy Corner House has 
opened, one gathers, not too auspiciously ; but why, I am 
at a loss to say. It is true that the amatory misunder- 
standings are more romantic than they are plausible, that 
each of the tunes sounds remarkably like its fellows and 
its fellows’ rivals, that the décor and jokes are on familiar 
lines; but the same can be said of nearly all successful 
musical comedies. And when one sets against these dis- 
abilities—assuming that they are disabilities—the fact that 
Mr. Leslie Henson, having recovered, one hopes, from his 
truly painful bouts of cocktails in ** Funny Face,’’ is now 
afflicted with St. Vitus’s eyebrows whenever he encounters 
a good-looking young woman (and the Dominion is full of 
them), that the line of Emma Haig and Sunny Jarman is 
more than carried on by Miss Ada May, that Mr. Mark 
Lester is one of the world’s finest renovators of stage- 
soiled gags, and that the company further includes the 
pleasingly spidery Miss Rita Page—surely ‘* Follow 
Through ”’ cannot go far wrong. Some of the drives may 
have been sliced a little on the first night, but with so 
many club professionals in the offing, so many of the lead- 
ing ladies being thrown about by the leading gentlemen, 
and so plentiful a supply of organized pandemonium, of 
unified limbs and quite impossible dances, how can 
London fail to succumb to these charms, and also, he it 
said, to the theatre’s laudable (and probably unique) low 
prices? 


‘* Happy Families,” Garrick Theatre. 

Without its moralizing and its sentiment (most of 
which results from an attempt to avoid it) and its badly 
managed emotionalism this might be a much better play, 
but if all these were removed there would have to be a lot 
of material to fill up the gaps. In its present state it is 
rather like wishyswashy Noel Coward, though it is hardly 
flattering to Mr. Coward to say this. What may be sup- 
posed to be the central idea of the play—the idea of 
** Well, if I’m not worth more to you than your name and 
reputation ”’ (** you ”? being an Under-Secretary)---is not 
badly stated when it arrives, but there is such a lot of 
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bother getting to it and dealing with the points it raises 
when it does arrive, that the idea itself gets lost as soon 
as it is found. There are some good jokes in the first act, 
about the time when one begins to wonder what it js ail 
about, but unfortunately they do not improve, and wouid 
in any case fail to sustain the interest of the situation m 
Act 3, when one finds that in fact it wasn’t about anything 
at all. Miss Constance Collier acts subtly and well in whai 
is quite the best4written part. Miss Audry Carten (part- 
authoress) and Miss Adrianne Allen both verge on hysterics 
at different times, the former with considerable realism. 
But on the whole it is an unsatisfactory business, this 
semi-tragedy, in which the heroine ends up in the arms 
of an attendant milk-sop baronet. 


“Time and the Hour...’’, Arts Theatre Club. 


Mr. Douglas Murray has many a pleasant little comedy 
of sentiment to his credit, and I cherish grateful memories 
of ** Uncle Ned ”? and ** The Man from Toronto,”’ in which 
he displayed a nimble wit and no little dramaturgic skill. 
Here, however, he addresses himself, for the first time in 
my experience of his work, to sterner stuff, and although 
he begins with a most promising situation, he seems un- 
able to cope with its development. His dénouement, 
indeed, is no untying of a knot, but points rather to the 
impatient use of a penknife. Geoffrey Standen discovers 
by chance that before marriage his wife bore the post- 
humous child of another man, and in a very well written 
scene we witness his mute communication to her of his 
discovery; we look forward to a pretty exposition of 
Geoffrey’s reactions, culminating, by what means we are 
rightly debarred from anticipating, in a conclusion that 
will be satisfactory to the protagonists and to ourselves. 
But no. At first Geoffrey, though naturally overcome, is 
reasonable, but the moment Mr. Murray enunciated his 
postulates to his satisfaction, his psychology becomes un- 
convincing to the post of non-existence, and before cur- 
tain-fall we have lost all interest in his creatures. At no 
stage after the first have we any clear idea of Geoffrey’s 
emotions, for all his raving, and at no stage does there 
seem to be any particular reason why he should or should 
not carry out his hysterical hints of suicide or other drastic 
measures. The result is that when in the end he forgives 
her we are altogether unable to understand why he did not 
do so at the end of the first act, as any rational person 
would have done. Considering the obvious difficulty of 
the part, Mr. Arthur Wontner gave a very ingenious per- 
formance as Geoffrey, but the rest of the cast, all of them 
with the easier task of distant and middle-background, 
were seen to better advantage. 


‘The American Prisoner,’’ Regal Cinema. 


*“*The American Prisoner,’? adapted from Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’s novel, is a British film (made by British Inter- 
national Pictures), and is the first ‘* costume ”’ talking 
film to make its appearance. The period is that of the 
Napoleonic Wars, the scene Dartmoor and the convict- 
prison in which prisoners of war, French and American, 
were confined. The question of using talking apparatus 
for historical or ‘* period ”’ films is obviously one which 
will have to be carefully considered by producers. It will 
certainly lead to some painful experiments, but in the 
present case, if the dialogue and other sound effects add 
little of interest to the film, they are inoffensive (in spite of 
a few mild anachronisms) and are used with discrimination. 
The voices have at least the advantage of being English; 
they are also well recorded, and are clear without being 
noisy—as is generally the case with American ** talkies.” 
The weakest point of the film is the continuity, which is 
quite lacking in vitality and dramatic effectiveness, 
although it has to tell a good story full of incident and 
exciting adventure. Mr. Carl Brisson plays the part of 
an American naval officer who escapes from the prison 
and takes refuge, wounded, in the house of a neighbouring 
squire, whose daughter (Miss Madeleine Carroll) nurses 
him back to health and falls in love with him. The photo- 
graphy is excellent, and the scenes of the Devonshire 
countryside and of an eighteenth-century country house 
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avoid the obvious picturesque and give the film a pleasant 
English atmosphere. 


National Art Collections Fund. 


By the kind permission of His Majesty the King, the 
members of the National Art Collections Fund were 
allowed to visit the Royal collection of pictures and the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace during two days of last 
week. The room containing the Italian Primitives collected 
by Prince Albert was not opened, but it was possible to 
see the Royal dining-room with its fine series of Royal 
portraits, mostly of the eighteenth-century English school 
—magnificent Gainsboroughs of Queen Anne, Queen Char- 
lotte, George III., &c., and other portraits by Lawrence, 
Hoppner, and Reynolds. In the long picture gallery are 
to be found, besides a number of Italian and Flemish pic- 
tures, the superb collection of Dutch pictures, several of 
which were recently seen in the Dutch Exhibition at Bur- 
lington House. These were mostly bought by George IV., 
a real lover of painting, and a discerning collector, but it 
is rather interesting to note that the very fine large Rubens, 
one of his most lavish bacchanalian scenes of frolicking 
nymphs and satyrs and piles of fruit (the latter painted 
by Snyders in collaboration) was purchased by Queen 
Victoria in 1841. There are several privileges in connection 
with museums and private collections attached to member- 
ship of the National Art Collections Fund, full particulars 
of which can be obtained from the Secretary, Hertford 
House, Manchester Square, W.1. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 12th.— 

Cramer, Concert, olian Hall, 2.30. 

** Miss Adventure,’? adapted from the French by 

Reginald Berkeley, at the Winter Garden Theatre. 
Sunday, October 138th.— 

Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on ‘** The Moral Standard in 

Literature,’? Conway Hall, 11. 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ** The Re-Making of England,’’ 

at 59, Finchley Road, 11.15. 

Monday, October 14th.— 

Mr. Ivor Novello’s ‘‘ Symphony in Two Flats,’’ at 

the New Theatre. 

Clive Carey, Song Recital, AXolian Hall, 8.30. 

Beatrice Harrison and Geo. Chavchavadze, ’Cello and 

Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw, on ** Points of View,’ the 

Wireless, 9.15. 

Tuesday, October 15th.— ; 

Recital of Chapman’s *‘ The Conspiracy and Tragedy 

of Charles, Duke of Byron,” at the Little, 11 a.m. 

** Heat Wave,”’? by Roland Pertwee, at St. James’s. 

Mr. Robert Arch, on ‘* John Galsworthy,’”? Conway 

Hall, 7. 

Wednesday, October 16th.— 

** Dancing Shadows,’’ adapted by John Protheroe, 

from the French play, ‘* Jazz,’? by M. Marcel Pagnol, 

at the Arts Theatre. 

Lord d’Abernon, on ‘* The British Government’s 

Economic Mission to South America,’’ the Wireless, 7. 

Mr. Roger Fry, on ‘“* The Meaning of Pictures,’’ the 

Wireless, 7.25. 

Dr. E. Graham Little, on ‘* The Health and Conditions 

of Work of Medical Students,’’ 37, Russell Square, 4. 
Thursday, October 17th.— 

Mathilde Verne, Concert, Molian Hall, 12 noon. 

Harold Darke, Bach Recital, St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 6. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole, on ** The Plain Prose of Socialist 

Policy,’? Kingsway Hall, 8.30. 


SEPTEMBER 7th, 1929 


Or old the Psalmist saw a dove and sighed 
To follow to where mortal sorrows cease : 
The passing centuries one want supplied : 
We have the wings—we have not found the peace. 
F. G. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


AUTUMN 


HE publishers’ announcements of autumn books 

seem to me to be this year rather more enticing than 

usual. At any rate, looking through them I have con- 
tinually stopped to think that this or that will be worth 
reading. The tendency for the novel to give place to the 
biography continues, and the number of biographies in 
the list published in our supplement this year far exceeds 
the number of works of fiction. Perhaps some of the 
** biographies ”’ listed as such in the publishers’ catalogues 
might more accurately be classed under fiction. It may be 
remarked, too, that while the biographer to-day is inclined 
to transmute truth into fiction, the novelist often puts truth 
and real persons into his (or her) novel without much dis- 
guise, and there are one or two novels, at least, in the list 
which, rumour has already whispered, may have a succés 
de scandale, if not d’estime, for this reason, It is extra- 
ordinary how rapidly fashions in book reading change, and 
with what an impetus a new fashion asserts itself. The 
rage at the moment is for war books. A year or two ago, 
no one would read a war book or reminiscences about the 
war or a novel about the war; now such books are among 
the best-sellers and the authors and publishers appear to 
be tumbling over one another in order to get in on the rising 
tide. Perhaps the explanation is that we have just got to 
the psychological moment in time when people are able both 
to write and to read about the war. 

* * * 

To begin with the immense list of biographies, memoirs, 
and letters, I should say that the following is a selection of 
the outstanding books in that department. There are four 
which attract me more than any others; they are: ** The 
Letters of Disraeli to Lady Chesterfield and Lady Brad- 
ford ’? (Benn), which have already been noticed in these 
columns; ‘* Up to Yesterday,’’ Mr. Robert Graves’s auto- 
biography (Cape); ‘* The Countess Tolstoy’s Later 
Diary *”? (Gollancz), extracts from which have appeared in 
Tue Nation; and ‘* The Letters of James Elroy Flecker ” 
(Heinemann). Then there are: ‘* Memories of My Life,” 
by Professor Westermarck (Allen & Unwin); ‘* Peter the 
Great,’”? by Stephen Graham (Benn); “* Livingstone,”’ by 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell (Benn); ‘* George III.,’? by 
Romney Sedgwick (Benn); ‘* Crusaders’ Coast,” by 
Edward Thompson (Benn); ‘* The Life of Victor Hugo,” 
by Raymond Escholier (Butterworth); ‘‘ The Letters of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ”? (Oxford University Press); ‘* King 
George V.,”’ by Sir George Arthur (Cape); ** The Life and 
Letters of Sir Harry Johnston *? (Cape); ‘* Alice Meynell,”’ 
by Viola Meynell (Cape); ‘* History of the Sackville 
Family,’? by Charles J. Phillips (Cassell); *‘ The Life of 
Viscount Cowdray,”’ by J. A. Spender (Cassell); ** The Life 
of the First Earl of Halsbury,”? by Mrs. Wilson-Fox (Chap- 
man & Hall); ** The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice,”? by Stephen Gwynn (Constable); ‘* The 
Hardman Papers; a Further Selection ’? (Constable); ** A 
Book about Myself,’? by Thecdore Dreiser (Constable) ; 
** The Life of Napoleon,’’ by Dmitri Merezhkovsky (Dent); 
** New Light on the Youth of Dante,’”? by Gertrude Leigh 
(Faber & Faber); ‘* The Life of Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall,’? by Edward Marjoribanks (Gollancz); ‘* Isadora 
Duncan’s End,’? by Mary Desti (Gollancz); ** My War 
Diary,’? by Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria (Heine- 
mann); ** H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught,”’ by Sir George 
Ashton (Harrap); ** The Life of the Prince of Wales,” by 
Hector Bolitho (Heinemann); *‘ La Duchesse du Maine,”’ 
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by Francis Birrell (Howe); *‘ The Diary and Papers of 
Lord Cawley”? (Hutchinson) ; ‘James Ramsay MacDonald,’’ 
by H. Hessell Tiltman (Jarrolds); ‘‘ Nelson,’? by C. S. 
Forester (Lane); ‘* Chicago May, her Story by Herself ”’ 
(Sampson Low); ‘* The Life of the Marquis of Lansdowne,” 
by Lord Newton (Macmillan); ‘* Marlowe and His Circle,”’ 
by F. S. Boas (Oxford University Press); ‘*‘ The Life and 
Work of Mrs. Piper,’’ by Alla Piper (Kegan Paul); ** Mrs. 
Eddy,”’ by E. F. Dakin (Scribners); ‘* The Memoirs of 
General Wrangel ”’ (Williams & Norgate) ; ** Lord Fisher,’’ 
by Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon (Hodder & Stoughton); 
**The Memoirs of Philip Scheidemann’’? (Hodder & 
Stoughton); ‘* Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Letters to her 
Sister *? (Murray); ‘* About Myself,” by Ben Turner 
(Richards & Toulmin); ‘‘ La Fayette,”? by Brand Whit- 
lock (Appleton); ‘‘ C. E. Montague,’’ by Oliver Elton 
(Chatto & Windus). 
* * * 

In fiction the outstanding book promises to be * A 
High Wind in Jamaica,’? by Richard Hughes (Chatto & 
Windus), which has already early in the season made its 
mark. Others which promise well are: ‘* Adolphe, 1920,” 
by John Rodke (Aquila Press); ‘‘ The Near and the Far,”’’ 
by L. H. Myers (Cape); ‘‘ The Emperor’s Tigers,’? by 
Valentine Dobrée (Faber & Faber); ‘* The Hawbucks,”’ by 
John Masefield (Heinemann); *‘ The Man Who Loved 
Islands,”? by D. H. Lawrence (Heinemann); ‘* The Hoax,” 
by Italo Svevo (Hogarth Press); ‘* Conscience of Zeno,‘ 
by Italo Svevo (Putnam); ‘*‘ Harriet Hume,’”’ by Rebecca 
West (Hutchinson); ‘‘ Hans Frost,’? by Hugh Walpole 
(Macmillan); ‘* Death of a Hero,”? by Richard Aldington 
(Chatto & Windus) ‘* Seven Tales and Alexander,’’ by 
H. E. Bates (Scholartis). 

* * * 

My selection of books in other departments must be 
summary. Archeology: ** The Place Names of Sussex, * 
by A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton (Cambridge University 
Press). Art: ** Auguste Renoir,” a Representative Selec- 
tion of Facsimiles, &c. (Batsford); ** From Toulouse- 
Lautrec to Rodin,’’? by Arthur Symons (Lane). Criticism 
and Literature : ‘* Sécond Journal to Eliza,’? by Laurence 
Sterne (Bell); ‘* The Sense of Glory,’? by Herbert Read 
(Faber & Faber); ‘** Belphégor,”? by Julien Benda (Faber 
& Faber); ** Notes on English Verse Satire,’? by Humbert 
Wolfe (Hogarth Press); ‘* English Humour,” by J. 8B. 
Priestley (Longmans); ‘* The Diabolical Principe,’? by 
Wyndham Lewis (Chatto & Windus). Economics: ** The 
Post-War Unemployment Problem,’’ by Henry Clay (Mac- 
millan); ‘* A History of Financial Speculation,’? by 
R. H. Mottram (Chatto & Windus). Education: 
‘*The English Public School,’ by Bernard Darwin 
(Longmans). History: ‘* A History of the British 
People,”’? by D. C. Somervell (Bell); ‘‘ The Hittite 
Empire,” by Jchn Garstang (Constable); ‘* German 
Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914 ’? (Methuen). Poetry : 
** Near and Far,’? by Edmund Blunden (Cobden-Sander- 
son); ** King’s Daughter,’’ by V. Sackville-West (Hogarth 
Press); ‘* The Testament of Beauty,’ by Robert Bridges 
(Oxford University Press). Sociology, &c. : ‘* Marriage and 
Morals,’”? by Bertrand Russell (Allen & Unwin); ‘* The 
New Despotism,”? by Lord Hewart of Bury (Benn), 
** Studies in the English Social and Political Thinkers of 
the Nineteenth Century,” by R. H. Murray (Heffer). 

LronaRD WooLr. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Class 1902. By ERNST GLAESER. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

The House of Gold, By LIAM O’FLAHERTY. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Dark Journey. By JULIAN GREEN. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Black Magic. By PAUL MoRAND. (Heinemann. &8s. 6d.) 

Virginia Water. By ELIZABETH JENKINS. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Nature Has No Tune. By SYLVA NORMAN. (Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

Something Attempted. By GERARD HOPKINS. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Death of My Aunt. By C. H. B. KITCHIN. (Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Anglo-Catholic. By SHANE LESLIE. 
7s. 6d.) 


(Chatto & Windus. 


IF a novel means a work of prose costing seven and sixpence, 
then Herr Glaeser has written an excellent one. But on a 
narrower and less commercial interpretation of the term, 
his book is a report, not a novel at all; a report upon the 
upbringing and education of the German boy who was twelve 
when the war began and sixteen when it ended. ‘ Class 
1902 ’’ lived for four years in a blockaded country, and learnt 
to appreciate Homer because he could describe food. They 
were sent to work on the farms and flattered and bribed by 
the women into a sexual precocity that fitted strangely on 
such puny innocent creatures. In the end they discover 
that they are only makeshifts for the husbands and lovers 
whom the war has taken. August finds a great ham lying 
beside his packing, but after this discovery he cannot take 
payment: he carries the ham back to the bedroom of the 
farmer’s wife and lays it on her bed. There is a poignancy 
in these outer fringes of war history that counteracts their 
sordidness. In the opening of ‘*‘ Class 1902’ the amount of 
space given to the record of the boy’s curiosity about sex 
and his experiments in love-making is out of proportion to 
the rest of the book, and throughout there is a slight jerki- 
ness and scrappiness difficult to avoid in a narrative of this 
type. But the ecstasy of the German people at the outbreak 
of war, the waning of that ecstasy, the coming of disillusion- 
ment, the slow, irresistible invasion of the hideous truth—- 
these things have seldom been better described. As far as 
one can judge without knowing the original, this makes 
another Muir classic in translation. 

There are two other first novels to be reviewed this week, 
‘* Virginia Water ’’ and ‘‘ Nature Has No Tune.’’ Reviewers 
occasionally meet with sympathy for the amount of reading 
they have to do, but seldom with sympathy for the elasticity 
of emotions and interest which the work demands. I read 
‘** Class 1902’? on Sunday evening and Monday morning, 
and started ‘‘ Virginia Water ’’ on Monday afternoon, and 
felt very much as an acrobat must feel when the somersault 
which should have brought him back to his trapeze, there 
to hang comfortably by his toes, fails midway. ‘“* Virginia 
Water’ is a very feminine book, with the strange, intense, 
but only half-awakened feminity of the little girl. In tone 
it is not unlike the diary of a clever and poetical child of 
twelve or thirteen, and has the curious lapses into semi- 
coherence that sometimes mark the style of one for whom 
writing is primarily a private game. The story is a sort of 
‘‘ Evelina, or A Young Lady’s Entrance into the World,”’ 
brought up to date. Fanny Arne of ‘ Virginia Water ’”’ 
enters the world without any chaperons or anxious guar- 
dians, and no one need know about it when at a very early 
stage of her career she spends a week in Paris with Roger 
Simon, the famous biographer. The reader can learn com- 
paratively little, and if Miss Jenkins herself knew more about 
what happened to Fanny, we wish she had told us and 
thereby given to the subsequent emotional indispositions of 
her heroine a clearer explanation and a firmer basis. But 
though chaperons coffe and go with the fashions, Evelina- 
Fanny is a person who changes very little at heart. She still 
dresses herself for a party in a pitiful state of agitation, is 
incapable when she arrives of rebuffing the familiarities of 
unpleasant people, and retires home in tears upon receiving 
an imagined snub from the object of her admiration. The 
male characters are all effeminate, the female shadows, yet 
‘‘ Virginia Water’ does create and maintain most success- 
fully its own peculiar atmosphere, its distilled Fanny-ism, 
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something remote and quiet, and even a little stuffy, but 
persuasive. 

The merit of ‘‘ Virginia Water ”’ lies in the neatness and 
delicacy of its innumerable details, piling up at last to some- 
thing significant and memorable. As far as manner of 
creation goes, the converse of this is ‘‘ Nature Has No Tune.”’ 
In it the imagination of the author has been devoted to the 
conception of the story as a whole, to the modelling of the 
theme, which is fresh and rather subtle. The actual details 
are sometimes a little flat, but because the imagination of 
Miss Norman is really better and more seriously employed 
than Miss Jenkins’, the final impression of ‘‘ Nature Has 
No Tune”’ is of something larger than ‘ Virginia Water.” 
The hero, a young man who comes to live in a medieval 
Italian castle turned pension, in order to write the history 
of the castle, finds that he is faced with the unpleasant task 
of trying his companions, his work, and himself for the crime 
of humbug. Their punishment is to go on living as before. 

‘* Something Attempted ”’ is a story about people with 
ideals, presented in such a way that we are never quite 
certain whether to blush for them or to laugh at them. A 
Canadian girl whose ambition it is to be the publicity agent 
for some cause or person ‘‘ worth while,’’ meets the writer 
whose book upon free love revolutionized her adolescence— 
theoretically. He is down-at-heel and forgotten, living 
gloomily with a wife. The girl feels it is her mission to 
change all this, but on the eve of success the man himself 
defeats her. In the crisis of elopement he proves himself 
tired, weak, commonplace, and a bad traveller. This is 
quite a clever novel, but not very necessary. 

It is a relief to turn from books about Intellectual People. 
The remaining five on the list contain such an enchanting 
company of bad women, murderers, Irishmen, rapacious 
negroes, and illiterate scoundrels of all sorts, that I cannot 
hope to do them justice in what remains of my two columns. 
Mr. O’Flaherty’s novel begins with the meeting of the golden 
Nora, the wife of Ramon Mor Costello, and her lover on 
the cliffs above the town of Barra in the Irish Free State. 
It ends there twenty-four hours later. The priest, whom 
Nora has driven mad by her beauty, casts her from these 
cliffs into the sea. The tyrant Ramon Mor has held all Barra 
and the countryside in his miser’s fist, and he, too, dies 
under the double shock of losing Nora and being robbed by 
her lover. Into the twenty-four hours is packed all manner 
of violence, drunkenness, intrigue, madness. The madness is 
the least convincing part of the book, the drunkenness the 
most, and though the whole is interesting and very readable, 
it varies extremely in value from page to page and almost 
from sentence to sentence. Parts of it are very good—the 
description of the people driving their cattle from the hills 
and neighbouring villages to the market at Barra, and argu- 
ing and gossiping by the way, Barra itself and the market, 
the drinking and rioting, Ramon Mor with his mother. 
Mr. O’Flaherty understands the life of the people better than 
that of individuals. 

A much more complete and balanced piece of work is 
Mr. Green’s ‘‘The Dark Journey,”’ the story of a poor tutor in 
a French provincial town who in the misery and fury of 
disillusioned passion, cruelly disfigures the girl he loves and 
kills an innocent old man. After months in hiding he is 
betrayed. This is one of the best novels translated from the 
French (Mr. Green is an American who writes in French) 
which we have had for some time ; the psychology is above 
the average and the technique admirable. But it is a cold 
and pitiless book. Mr. O’Flaherty treats situations almost 
as grim as these with a sort of vitality and brilliance that 
will bring him more readers, if not more praise. 

Also from the French is the collection of short stories 
called ‘‘ Black Magic.’’ Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin? Most certainly he can, and become spotted like a 
leopard or white as any human. But the more he changes 
his skin the more Ethiopian he remains in his blood and his 
bones, his thoughts and his lust. We have, of course, heard 
this before, and Mr. Morand’s stories are to be recommended 
chiefly for their chic and their cosmopolitan finish. 

‘* The Death of My Aunt”’ is a detective story in which 
the virtues lie in the normality of the situation and the 
characters, and in the intelligence of the writing. But the 
normality and intelligence hold up the action ; the puzzle- 
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find-the-criminal element and the element of excitement are 
both rather slight, but it should for that reason find readers 
among those who do not care for the average mystery story. 
It is hard to imagine who will read ‘‘ The Anglo-Catholic,”’ 
but it might be worth while to try it on the domestic staff, 
as there are some beautiful sad bits, almost as good as 
‘* East Lynne.”’ 
Lyn Lt. IRVINE. 


ECONOMIC THEORY 


A Review of Economic Theory. By EDWIN CANNAN. (King. 16s.) 


‘* THE title, ‘ A Review of Economic Theory,’ has been chosen 
to disarm the criticism of those who would complain of 
omissions. A reviewer always does well to say what he 
wants to say, and leave the rest out.’’ So writes Professor 
Cannan in his preface: the plea must be respected and the 
aptness of the title conceded. We have here no comprehen- 
sive treatise on modern economics comparable in make-up 
to that, say, of Taussig or Cassel. Nor again, though much 
space is devoted to the words of the dead, have we a 
systematic history of economic theory, in which the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of successive giants of thought 
are set out in ordered sequence and due proportion. Perhaps 
Professor Cannan is right about himself—that he is by 
temperament a reviewer—a reviewer whose critical com- 
mentary seems to one reader to be sometimes fruitful and 
just, sometimes to degenerate into captiousness and petti- 
foggery. 

Can the second and third year students to whom this 
commentary was offered in the form of lectures have had 
sufficient background to set it in its proper perspective? 
That is a matter on which the reviewer of the printed word 
is not called on to pronounce. But the book confirms me 
in my prejudice that the detailed study of the history of 
economic theory is rather a subject for specialists and 
advanced students than a suitable avenue of approach to 
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modern economics for the beginner. For the latter, it is 
surely an arduous enough task to work his way through 
his own muddles and the wrangles of his living teachers, 
without cumbering the judgment and the temper with the 
muddles and wrangles of the dead. And if the tyro must 
hear something—as I concede he must—about Smith and 
Malthus, Ricardo and Mill, I confess to hoping that he will 
not hear of them, nor of Marshall either, first from this book. 
For if he does, I am afraid he may come to think of them 
all, and especially of Mill, as complete half-wits or char 
latans ; which would be a pity, for they were really pretty 
stout fellows in their day. 

But it would be a pity, too, if any irritated reader of 
this book were to miss the flowers which often bloom on top 
of Professor Cannan’s nettles. Perhaps if he had not been 
so anxious to box the ears of the great masters, he would 
not have written so illuminatingly of the genius of Petty 
and of Cantillon. Perhaps we owe the interesting and 
scholarly digressions on the early history of the words 
‘‘ capital’? and ‘‘ economy ”’ to the same verbal squeamish- 
ness which leads him to tilt against certain perfectly con- 
venient and well-understood phrases, and to invoke popular 
prejudice against the attempts of economic writers, at the 
cost of pruning a meaning here and expanding it there, to 
fashion out of the fluid and treacherous material of ordinary 
words a precise yet flexible terminology fit for scientific use. 

No doubt, too (for the reviewer must hurry on—‘ say 
what he wants to say and leave out the rest ’’), the reaction 
against the notion that the comparative values of different 
things accurately measure the relative ‘‘ real costs’’ in- 
curred in their production was healthy in its day, though 
Professor Cannan, in my judgment, carries it to lengths 
which obscure in a fatal cloud the true nature of interest 
and profits, and deprive the economist of an indispensable 
weapon of thought in estimating what is possible and what 
not at any given time in the way of social progress. I 
expect, too, it was necessary to point out that when we have 
analyzed the forces determining ‘‘ rent per acre, profits per 
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cent., and wages per head,’’ we have not attained complete 
knowledge of the causes determining the incomes of indivi- 
duals and social classes: though it is also fair to claim 
that we have performed the most arduous and complicated 
part of the journey. Certainly one would not wish to deny 
to Professor Cannan the credit for having focused more light 
than Marshall—more, probably, than any economist between 
that obstinate old bungler Mill and the moderns, Stamp and 
Clay—on the phenomena of ownership and inheritance. 

So let us gather the flowers gratefully, and look on the 
schoolboy impishness which planted the nettles as being, 
no less if no more than Marshall’s ‘* exaggerated loyalty,” 
a symptom of youth conserved and thirst for truth unslaked. 


D. H. ROBERTSON. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST 


Travels and Reflections, By the RIGHT HON. NOEL BuXTON, M.P. 
Allen & Unwin. 10s.) 


Mr. BuxTOoN has long been known for his enlightened appre- 
ciation of Near Eastern problems and his vigorous champion- 
ship of oppressed peoples in the Balkans. It is not surprising 
that his present reminiscences should tend towards this 
centre, where political friction generates so much heat. 
On this occasion Mr. Buxton is determined to keep cool and 
to produce a volume that can be read in easy indolence, 
sparing the lazy reader that uncomfortable ‘‘ something 
should-be-done-about-it ’’ feeling. In this he succeeds fully 
—in part because conditions have improved, but mainly 
because political aspects are only touched on lightly, with 
a faint brushing of the wings of travel as they swoop 
across landscape, local customs, and adventure. Without 
definite chronological or geographical plan, Mr. Buxton’s 
recollections hover over scenes and incidents in Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and Bulgaria, with excursions into Africa and 
Japan. In a tantalizing preface he enumerates some of the 
many experiences he has left out in the interests of selec- 
tion. But the material included leaves one often with a 
sense of omission tantalizing in a less legitimate way. Of 
the developments in Turkey, the state of the Armenians under 
Russian rule, of Persian constitutional government before 
the war, Mr. Buxton obviously knows far more than he 
relates in these brief sketches. He is perhaps too conscious 
that descriptions of conditions which have passed away may 
be considered either valuable as history or valueless as out 
of date. 

However, travel and personal adventure take first place 
in the book. The two are connected in a way that is becom- 
ing sadly rare in the civilized, rail-and-road-dissected West. 
True, there are cars as well as camels over the Sahara, and 
Mr. Buxton hints a prophecy that charging the sand dunes 
in a motor may be adopted as a form of winter sport. But 
there is no mechanical alternative to the Kurdish pack- 
horse on which he rode through the wild borderlands be- 
tween Turkey and Persia, lodging in underground hovels, 
and being attacked once by a gang of mounted thieves. Nor 
was this his only taste of danger. It followed him even to 
Bucarest, where an earnest and patriotic young Turk 
attempted to assassinate him. In a humorous account of 
the incident Mr. Buxton tells how the foiled assassin, visited 
in prison, recoiled from the offer of a revolver (unloaded) to 
complete his work. ‘‘Human contact,’’ he remarks 
shrewdly, ‘‘ brings natural instincts into play. Our sense 
of one another had become too vivid ; we were no longer 
abstractions to each other—the assassin on one side, the 
anti-Turk on the other. If every man’s’ imagination pene- 
trated the murky barriers of emotion, killing in war or in 
crime would become impossible.’’ In war—yes. But human 
contact has its obverse side, and if it cures the assassin, it 
may fill the armchair philanthropist with murderous disgust. 

War itself is dealt with in a grim chapter describing a 
Bulgarian field hospital in 1912. Against that may be put 
the refreshingly quaint glimpse of Japanese life and land- 
scape seen during a season of mountaineering, and an 
account of physical features in the Balkan hills. Such 
sketches go to prove that Mr. Buxton has an eye for the 
character of a scene no less than for the justice of a cause. 
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A DULL SCANDALMONGER 


indiscretions of a Prefect of Police. Translated and edited by 
A. L. HAYWARD from the papers of CoUNT REAL. (Cassell. 
8s. 6d.) 


Tus translation of Réal’s ‘‘ Indiscrétions’’ suffers very 
badly from the inadequacy of the editing. It is admittedly 
not a complete translation, but a selection of anecdotes, 
arranged as a more or less consecutive narrative by the 
translator. Unfortunately, the latter gives no indication of 
what is the original text, what his own gloss upon it. 

This procedure destroys the little historical value Réal’s 
stories can ever have had. If the book had been carefully 
edited, Réal’s statements being compared with those made 
by the writers of other memoirs, or those contained in con- 
temporary documents, Mr. Hayward might perhaps have 
thrown a little light on the history of the Directory and 
Consulate. Réal, as one of Fouché’s most important 
subordinates, apparently in his and Napoleon’s intimate 
confidence, had very good opportunities of knowing the truth 
about such matters as George Cadoudal’s and Moreau’s 
conspiracies, the shooting of the Duc d’Enghien, and the 
coup d’état by which the Royalists obtained control of Paris 
in 1813. As they stand, his accounts of these affairs, though 
interesting enough, are incomplete and undocumented. 

His story of the Duc d’Enghien is perhaps the most 
important and the best written. Réal was officially in 
charge of the whole case. According to his own detailed 
and picturesque, but probably most inaccurate, account, 
Napoleon, who had been frightened and enraged by the 
constant Royalist conspiracies, suddenly took it into his 
head that d’Enghien was a party to them, apparently on 
the ground that d’Enghien lived nearer the frontier than 
any other Bourbon. 

Without taking the advice of either Réal or Fouché, 
Napoleon ordered Berthier to violate the frontier and bring 
(d’Enghien to Vincennes. There a court-martial was 
appointed by Murat, with orders to try and execute their 
prisoner immediately. Réal, sent by Napoleon to interro- 
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Interludes 
of an Editor 
Poems from Punch 


by SIR OWEN SEAMAN 
7s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post:—‘‘ This most humane of 
Satirists, and satirical of humanists, says and 
sings what Horace might have thought of a 
variety of un-Roman topics.”’ 


Apologia 
of an Imperialist 
by W. A. S. HEWINS 

16 Collotypes. 2vols. 42s. net. 

Mr. Hewins has played an important part 
in the political, economic, and educational 
world for nearly forty years is records 
throw light on many obscure passages in 
history, and describe in detail the progress of 


the Empire movement from the inauguration 
of the Chamberlain programme in 1903. 


Blake and 
Modern Thought 


by DENIS SAURAT. 14s. net. 

T. Earle Welby in The Observer :—‘‘ Learned, 
lucid, concise and self-effacing: it is difficult 
to praise M. Saurat adequately.” 


Back 
Numbers 
by T. EARLE WELBY 
About 10s. net. 


A selection from the series of reconsiderations 
of Victorian authors which ‘‘Stet”’ has for 
the last two years been contributing to The 
Saturday Review. 





Queer 
Books 
by EDMUND PEARSON 
Illus, 14s. net. 


Punch :—‘‘1 have seldom met an odder 
farrago of literary finds or one more pleasantly 
handled.” 


Life of 
Lady Byron 
by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 
2nd Imp. 


Times :—‘ Perfectly balanced and disposed.” 
R. Ellis Roberts :—‘“ Even better than her 
Byron.” 


Further Letters of 
Vincent Van Gogh 
1886-1889 


Illustrated. 31s. 6d. net. 


This completes the trilogy of which the 
first two volumes were published in 1927, and 
covers the last four years of Van Gogh's life 
and the final stage of his art. 
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A Great Ambassador 


SIR CECIL 
SPRING RICE 


Times :— But these two volumes are 
more than a record of a vivid and human 
personality reacting to moving events. 
They are also a vindication. . . . The 
war-time years at Washington were the 
most important in Spring Rice’s life, and 
Mr. Gwynn rightly gives them a full 
quarter of his space.” 


A Record edited by 
STEPHEN GWYNN 


42s, net. 





Two vols. 











THE DILEMMA 
IN INDIA 


Lord Meston in The Spectator :—‘ In all 
this Indian controversy we suffer from 
ragged thinking on one side, and frothy 
sentimentalism on the other; whereas 
Sir Reginald Craddock brings us up 
against realities. He knows India as 
few other living Englishmen do.” 


by 


SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK 


G.C.L.E., K.C.S.1. 15s. net. 











A BOOK ABOUT 
MYSELF 


Leonard Woolf in The Nation.—‘A 
passion for living, for feeling, experiencing, 
understanding not words, but life and 
human beings, dominates Mr. Dreiser and 
his book. . . . I do not think I have ever 
got a more vivid sense of what America 
and American life are like than from 
Mr. Dreiser.” 


by 
THEODORE DREISER 


Author of AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY, etc. 10s. net. 
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Harley Street 
Calendar 


by H.H.BASHFORD. 7s. 6d. net. 

Punch :—‘ These eleven studies of English- 
speaking medical men go to make up a book 
whose large outlook and delicate style are a 
continual joy.” 


The Garbage Man 
A Parade with Shouting 


by JOHN DOS PASSOS 
6s. net. 

Yorkshire Post :—‘‘ The play compels atten- 
tion because the idea underlying it—the 
struggle of the individual with a mechanised 
and standardised civilisation—is an urgent 
problem of to-day.’’ 


Fiction 


The Sanfield 
Scandal 
by RICHARD KEVERNE 
author of Carteret’s Cure, etc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Referee:—‘‘Mr. Richard Keverne has his 
own technique and his own method of creating 
profound mystery out of the barest essential 
details. The Sanfield Scandal is a fine 
example of his art.” 


The Fiddler 


by 
SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
author of Mary Glenn, etc. 
6s. net. 


Arnold Palmer in the Sphere :—‘ Mrs. 
Millin is not merely the best writer in South 
Africa, she is one of the best novelists writing 
in English to-day.” 


Gathering of Eagles 


by VAL GIELGUD 
author of Black Gallantry. 
7s. 6d. net. 


V. Sackville-West from the B.B.C.:— An 
exciting and well-written story of the invasion 
of Russia which I can confidently recommend 
to those who appreciate a good historical novel” 


Summer Holiday 


by NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH 
7s. 6d. net. 


New Statesman :—‘‘ Miss Royde-Smith has 
carried out a task of enormous difficulty with 
a combination of strength and discretion that 
finally gives her her own place among living 
novelists.” 


Duke of York’s 
Steps 
by HENRY WADE 
7s. 6d. net 


Gerald Gould in The Observer :—‘ It is well 
written, and so well constructed that the 
excitement grows steadily as the mystery 
deepens.” 
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gate d’Enghien, met the returning firing party as he was 
driving out of Paris, and came back with the news, at 
which Napoleon appeared to be astonished. 

If this story is true, either Murat and the officers com- 
posing the court-martial must have exceeded their instruc- 
tions, or Napoleon must have deliberately deceived Réal 
and Fouché, neither of which is impossible. Since, how- 
ever, the story reflects nothing but credit on Réal himself, 
it seems probable that a good deal of it was his own inven- 
tion. It was surely the business of an editor to discover 
to what extent he could or could not be believed. 

Since a book of this kind is clearly meant for the general 
reader, and not the professional historian, who would pre- 
sumably prefer to read Réal’s French, rather than Mr. 
Hayward’s rough-and-ready translation, it is essential that 
the accuracy of all the historical statements made should 
be verified, and that when they are untrue the fact should 
be clearly stated. Mr. Hayward’s neglect to do this may 
easily result in the unwary readers obtaining an entirely 
false view of several important events. 

Réal, for instance, had a violent prejudice against 
Moreau, which leads him to mis-state the case against him 
from beginning to end, making of him a deliberate traitor 
to the Republic, and an accomplice in the Royalist plots 
from the time of Brumaire onwards. An innocent and un- 
suspicious reader might easily be led to believe this Bona- 
partist story without ever realizing that any other view of 
the case existed. 

The rest of the book is filled up with anecdotes about 
Napoleon, the truth of which it is impossible to ascertain. 
Since, however, they either redound to Réal’s credit, or fit 
neatly into the Napoleonic legend, and are almost without 
exception of the dullest and most mechanical type, it seems 
probable that Réal made them up. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SEAMEN 


Voyages to the East Indies. By CHRISTOPHER FRYKE and 
CHRISTOPHER SCHWEITZER. (Cassell. 10s, 6d.) 


Tue editor of ‘‘ The Seafarer’s Library ’ is doing excellent 
work by reprinting the narratives not only of famous 
voyagers and discoverers, but of common sailors of bygone 
days. Thus is the cause of history truly served ; for it is 
an increasingly recognized fact that a study of conspicuous 
events or of the lives of eminent men provides a very im- 
perfect, if not wholly misleading, view of the past. The days 
of Dutch maritime supremacy, for example, glow with epic 
splendour upon the pages of the conventional historians. 
But what did that prosperity mean, not to rulers, diplomats, 
and wealthy traders, but to the ordinary seamen without 
whom it would have been impossible? This book, for which 
Mr. C. Ernest Fayle has written a long and helpful intro- 
duction, supplies the answer. 

Fryke and Schweitzer, whose narratives were first 
printed in 1692 and 1688 respectively, were both minor em- 
ployees of the Dutch East India Company during the period 
when Dutch sovereignty in the Far East was being chal- 
lenged by England. Fryke was a surgeon, who enlisted in 
the service of the Company from a love of adventure. He 
sailed from Amsterdam in 1680, and his record of the next 
five years is full of varied excitement. He was wrecked, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, on his first voyage, and was 
among the few members of the crew who escaped to land 
and made their way to the Dutch Settlement at Table Bay, 
then the ‘‘Sea Inn” of the Company. From there he 
sailed to Batavia, where he soon had his hands full pro- 
fessionally through the outbreak of the Bantam War of 
1682, which gave the Dutch control of the one important 
State in Java that remained wholly independent, and led 
to the final expulsion of the English from the island. He 
saw much fighting during this war, and gives us some vivid 
pictures of the great savagery that characterized it. 

Later Fryke enjoyed lucrative private practice in 
Batavia. But his desire ‘‘ to travel and see strange coun- 
tries *’ would not allow him to rest. Either through merit 
or bribery—he confesses to having ‘‘ now and then greased 
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the Chief Surgeon’s fist ’’°—he obtained further employment 
afloat, and a dozen subsequent voyages took him to India, 
Ceylon, Siam, Java, Celebes, Manilla, Formosa, the Chinese 
Coast, and Japan. His observations upon countries and 
peoples are piquant, shrewd, and salted with caustic 
humour. He was, in almost every respect, in advance of 
his time. Though even he thought it good sport to use live 
dogs as bait for catching crocodiles, the worst cruelties of 
his age revolted him. His innate sensitiveness is reflected in 
his appreciation of Japanese art and in his horror at the 
bestial customs of the Hottentots at the Cape, which ‘‘ might 
very probably give any man besides them a vomit.’ He 
shows, again, a remarkable freedom from racial prejudice, 
and possesses the full courage of his opinions. While con- 
demning the Javanese, he regards the ‘‘ Chineses”’ as ‘* by 
much the most generous sort of people and best to deal 
with,’’ while he glows with praise for the ‘‘ right Moors” 
of the Great Mogul’s country. Nor does he hesitate to criti- 
cize the monopolistic policy of the Company whose conditions 
of service, bitterly hard and based upon a barbarous system 
of punishments, he nevertheless endured for the satisfaction 
of his wanderlust. He brings home to us with equally 
dramatic force the callousness, the privations, and the 
dangers of seventeenth-century life at sea. The natural 
perils, great enough in themselves, were augmented by 
appalling carelessness and indifference. Ships were kept in 
commission long after they had ceased to be seaworthy, 
while men of eighty and even ninety years were sometimes 
retained as captains. 

Schweitzer, though he rose from the position of steward 
to that of officer, was of humbler origin and coarser fibre 
than Fryke. His narrative covers eight years, but he had 
fewer adventures than Fryke and far less penetration or 
independence of vision. He possessed a good enough eye 
for hard material facts, and his book is valuable if only for 
its wealth of data about contemporary Ceylon, where most 
of his time was spent. For the rest, he shared all the 
popular superstitions of his age in witchcraft, love-philtres, 
and the like, and no story was too ‘‘tall’’ for him to 
believe. Fryke’s humour, quiet and subtle, exists in its own 
right. If Schweitzer makes us smile, it is only because the 
passage of time has invested his credulity with quaintness. 


TWO WOMEN 


Charlotte Bronté : A Psychological Study. By ROSAMUND LANG- 
BRIDGE. (Heinemann. 8s, 6d.) 

Andromeda in Wimpole Street: The Romance of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. By DORMER CRESTON. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 10s. 6d.) 


THAT most of the biographical literature upon Charlotte 
Bronté is derived from Mrs. Gaskell’s chronicle of her friend 
is necessarily true, and Miss Langbridge is justified in 
endeavouring to remove some of the superfluous whitewash 
of a Victorian apotheosis. One is disturbed, however, in the 
first two pages of this ‘‘ psychological study,’ by the unre- 
strained bitterness with which the author spares not even 
the authorities from whom she has obviously collected much 
of her material. Mrs. Gaskell may have suppressed sordid 
details, Clement Shorter may have used euphemistic in- 
accuracies, but Miss Langbridge should not give the impres- 
sion that nothing unpleasant about the Brontés has been 
said before. Thackeray expressed his terror of Charlotte, 
‘*a very austere little person’’; traditionally savage, the 
‘* Quarterly Review ’’ maliciously suggested that ‘‘ Currer 
Bell’? was a female ‘‘ who for some sufficient reason has 
long forfeited the society of her sex ’’ ; while Mrs. Gaskell 
was at least honest enough to mention that at the iniquitous 
Cowan Bridge school for the daughters of clergy, so weil 
pictured in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,”’ ‘‘ she had faults so annoying that 
she was in constant disagreement with her teachers.’’ More 
recently, apart from Clement Shorter’s indefatigable work 
in editing the letters and unpublished work of the sisters, 
no more comprehensive and just estimate of Charlotte’s 
character can be found than in Sir Edmund Gosse’s brief 
address to the Bronté Society, given at Dewsbury in 1903. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ AUTUMN BOOKS 











NOTES ON TULIP SPECIES 


By the late W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.ésL., V.M.H., late Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society. Edited 
and illustrated by E. KATHERINE DYKES. With an Introduction by Sir A. DANIEL HALL, K.C.B., 
Director of John Innes Horticultural Institution. In course of preparation. Price about £6 6s. 0d. 


Over a period of 17 years Mr. Dykes had collected and grown Tulip species, and endeavoured to solve 
the complicated problem of their classification. Although his early death left the task incomplete, Mrs. 
Dykes has succeeded in putting together the notes which he left, together with a great deal of information 
on tulip culture. The book is beautifully illustrated with coloured plates made from water-colour 
drawings of the tulips in Mr. Dykes’ collection. Ready November. 


GAMONIA 


THE ART OF PRESERVING GAME. By LAWRENCE RAWSTORNE. Illustrated with 15 colour 
drawings by J. T. RAWLINS. New Edition, with an Introduction by ERIC PARKER, Shooting Editor 
of the “Field.” £3 3s. 0d. net. The large Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, £5 5s. 0d. net, has been 
sold out before publication. 


“Gamonia” is a rare book which has long been treasured by collectors. It was privately printed for 
the author, Laurence Rawstorne, in 1837, and is now recognised as the earliest book dealing in detail 
with the planting of game coverts and the preservation of pheasants. The present volume is a reprint 
in facsimile. The beautiful coloured engravings are exactly reproduced from the original volume. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE KAISERS 


ANONYMOUS. Illustrated. 10/6 net. The diary of a personal servant of the Hohenzollern family 
through three reigns. This book is notable for the light it sheds on the personality of the ex-Kaiser, 
Wilhelm II.; and the author has some hard things to say concerning the Kaiser’s cruel and callous 
treatment of his mother, the English Princess Victoria. Mention is also made of her sometimes 
discredited second marriage. There are intimate references to King George and Queen Mary, King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra, the Tsar of Russia, and many other famous figures. Illustrated with 
striking photographs. Now ready. 


WIND-HARPS 


By MARION CRAN, Author of “ The Joy of the Ground,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
Mrs. Cran here gives us another delightful volume. She writes of flowers and gardens, of cats and 
dogs, of men and women, of the countryside, of her own beautiful home. A charming, sunny, friendly 
book, full of kindliness and good cheer, and beautifully illustrated with photographs of Mrs. Cran’s 
home, garden, and pets. Now ready. 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR 


By MURIEL CLAYTON, M.A. (T.C.D.), M.A. (Lond.), Assistant in the Department of Engraving, 
Illustration and Design at the Victoria and Albert Museum. [IIlustrated. 10/6 net. The collecting 
of prints is a fascinating subject, and this book should be in the hands of every collector. Miss Clayton 
has produced an invaluable volume. There are chapters on Wood Engraving, Line Engraving, Etching, 
Lithography, etc. The book contains more than fifty fine illustrations. Ready shortly. 


LATEST NOVELS 7/6 NET 


THE WRIST MARK. By J. S. FLETCHER, Author | SUMMER LIGHTNING. By P. G. WODEHOUSE, 





of “ Cobweb Castle.” | Author of “Mr. Mulliner Speaking.” 

Bookman: ‘* An intensely thrilling story.’’ | Times: ‘* As original and as memorable as ever.” 
WHAT HAPPENED AT ANDALS? By JOHN | DOCTOR DICK. By W. RILEY, Author of “ Witch- 
ARNOLD, Author of “Murder !” | Hazel.” . — oom 

Scotsman: ‘* There are thrills galore.’ | Yorkshire Observer: ‘* A very fine character indeed.” 


THE RIDDLE OF THE ROSE. By W. B. M. | 
FERGUSON, Author of “The Black Company.” om. 2 Se 


Times: ‘* The reader will have a good run for his money.”’ 





Times Lit. Supp.: ‘* An entertaining story.” 
HE AND SKI. By DAWSON GRATRIX. 
Truih: ‘* A really en rollicking side-splitter.’’ SEND HIM TO SEA. | By SNOWDEN HICKMAN. 
THE TERROR OF THE AIR By WILLIAM LE | Notts Journal: A delightful sea story. 
QUEUX, Author of “The Catspaw.” A WIFE OR TWO. By CLIFFORD B. POULTNEY, 
Daily News: ‘* Readers will enjoy this tale.” ie ¢ Mrs, agg ‘ , 6 tala 
aily Mirror: ‘* Mr. Poultney has surpassed himself. 
ENCHANTED DUST. By FRANCES MOCATTA, 
Author of “The Forbidden Woman.” THE LONELY HOUSE. By ARTHUR GASK. 
Bookman: * If you are looking for something extraordinary | Author of “The Dark Highway.” 
you should read this.”’ Daily News: ‘* Mr. Gask is a capable writer.” 
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To Miss Langbridge’s credit it must be admitted that 
she has plumbed Charlotte’s infatuation for Monsieur Héger 
(a passion that was only consummated in the pages of 
** Villete ’’) to its gloomy depths. 

Miss Creston’s exposition of the romance of Elizabetn 
Barrett Browning raises the same problems in biography 
as Miss Langbridge’s book. There is a curious analogy 
between these two books, or, perhaps, we should say that 
they are both specimens of that increasingly familiar class 
of sensational biography. In either case there happens to 
be a wealth of emotional material in the letters of both 
Charlotte and ‘‘ Ba,’’ but, while Miss Creston quotes almost 
continuously and has little of her own to say, Miss Lang- 
bridge re-creates incidents in her own language, which is 
seldom equal to the original. Both authors are preoccupied 
with the romantic aspects of their subjects, and seem to be 
exploiting a ‘‘ story’ rather than making any definite con- 
tribution to literature. However much we may deplore 
what Mr. Nicolson calls the ‘‘ hagiographic celebration ’’ of 
the Victorians, this new species of biographical novel has 
better promise of being ephemeral. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TYRO’S GUIDE TO CHINA 


China: The Land and the People. A Human Geography. By 
L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON. (Milford. 15s.) 


Mr. L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON visited China while holding an 
Albert Kahn Fellowship, and seems to have enjoyed gallop- 
ing over the dreary Mongolian plains much more than we 
have enjoyed wending our way through his pages, which 
appear to us almost as flat. The title of this up-to-date 
text-book is rather pretentious, and reminds us a little of 
the schoolmaster in Boswell who dedicated a spelling-book 
to the universe. The land and people of China are a subject 
for an encyclopedia by a hundred hands rather than for 
a conscientious compendium of facts about topography and 
agriculture. And what exactly is a ‘“‘ human geography ’’? 
Did Mr. Buxton hope to do for geography what Mr. Lytton 
Strachey and his imitators have done for history? If so, 
he has not been successful, for he is plainly much more 
interested in geography than in human nature. As soon 
as he gets away from such matters as geology, topography, 
and the enumeration of agricultural plants and processes, 
he delivers himself of solemn statements, such as_ that 
‘'Confucianism has a definitely ethical aspect, which has 
been of undoubted moral value to the nation” and that 
‘‘Tibet is a theocracy, the ruler being an incarnation of 
Buddha, known as the Dalai Lama, who resides at Lhasa,” 
both of which appear in a chapter that has the epoch- 
making conclusion :— 


“Briefly, then, China represents an ancient and high 
civilization based on agricultural pursuits. The civilization 
possesses ideals which are very different from our ideals. 
The difficulty of the language and literature has made much 
of this aspect of the civilization a closed book to the West.”’ 


All of which every schoolboy knows. For whom, then, is 
this book designed? What purpose can be fulfilled by such 
an outline of the obvious? It is too large to be used in 
schools, too dull for the general reader, and too general for 
the specialist. But to the traveller in China who lacks 
imagination and humour, the traveller who has little or no 
interest in the glories of Chinese culture and the splendours 
of Chinese history, who has little curiosity about the 
character and destiny of the Chinese people ; to the traveller 
who wants to learn that the apple in China ‘‘ has a very 
limited range *’ ; that the mountainous regions of Manchuria 
‘‘naturally fall into two halves”; that poultry means in 
China ‘‘ the hen, the duck, and the goose’’; that the road 
from Kashgar to Qomul (Hami) passes on the way Aqsu, 
Kucha, Kurla, and Turfan; and that the ‘‘ deposition of 
redeposited loess began in a pluviatile period corresponding 
to the period after the epoch known to European pre- 
historians as the Ragunda elevation ’’ ; to such a traveller 
(particularly if he be equipped with an Albert Kahn Fellow- 
ship) the volume will be quite indispensable. 
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THE LEGION BOOK 


The Legion Book. 
(Cassell. 21s.) 


Edited by CAPTAIN H. COTTON MINCHIN. 


ONE may not care very much for a book of this kind, but 
it is published in a good cause, and it contains work by 
some of our best writers—two sound reasons for having it. 
Besides, it has one great advantage over other books of the 
same type. It was left to the contributors to choose their 
own themes for stories, poems, essays, and drawings. 

Almost the only writer to deal directly with the war is 
Mr. Blunden, and he describes, from a personal point of 
view, the disintegration of the Army in France after the 
Armistice :— 


“Clearly, no man who knew and felt could wish for a 
second that the war should have lasted a second longer. 
But, where it was not, and where the traditions and 
government which it had called into being had ceased to be, 
we who had been brought up to it were lost men. Strangers 
surrounded me. No tried values existed now. I looked 
through the gashed linen window of the hut in the waiting 
camp at the way down to the boat, deep in snow ; I saw the 
unmanned cook houses and ‘ablution sheds’; and the 
sunnier hours of my old companionship at Béthune, and 
even in the valley of the Ancre, with their attendant loyal- 
ties and acceptances, seemed like sweet reason and _ lost 
love.”’ 

But Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. David Garnett recall 
memories of childhood. There cannot be many writers of 
English prose now living who use the language as clearly 
and purely as Mr. Garnett does. The short stories by Miss 
Margaret Kennedy (a glimpse of the Sanger family before 
the days of ‘‘ The Constant Nymph’’), Mr. Coppard, Miss 
Storm Jameson, Mr. Wodehouse, Mrs. Millin, Miss Rebecca 
West, and ‘‘ Sapper,” in addition to a one-act satire by 
Mr. Berkeley, and articles by other well-known writers, 
make pleasant and varied reading. Mr. Walpole contri- 
butes the opening of a novel he started but never finished. 
The fragment is hardly, as he thinks, a complete picture. 
It stops just at the most exciting moment. 

There are one or two beautiful things in the verse, 
particularly Mr. Bridges’s poem to a war widow and Mr. 
Davies’s ‘‘ This Bantam Star.’’ Miss Sackville-West’s ‘‘ The 
Tarn’ has strength and feeling. Naturally, Messrs. 
Kipling and Newbolt are represented, besides Messrs. 
Binyon, Huxley, Squire, Drinkwater, Murray (a translation 
from Theocritus), Chesterton, Wolfe, Carman, and De la 
Mare. It may not be easy to grasp the meaning as a whole 
of Miss Sitwell’s ‘‘ The Scotch Rhapsody from ‘ Facade’ ”’ ; 
but groups of words make sense enough, and sound, too. 

The two wood engravings, ‘‘ Doctor Faustus Conjuring 
Mephostophilis,”” by Eric Ravilious, and ‘‘ Snow Shovellers, 
New York,” by Clare Leighton, are at least impressive. 

Captain Minchin has shown taste and discrimination in 
his editing. It is all to the good that he should have made 
the artistic level of a more or less popular book as high as 
it is in this one. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


— Rose. By MARY HEATH-Stupss. (Allen & Unwin. 
Ss. 

Miss Heath-Stubbs is something of a mystic. In these 
five stories, she pursues the Golden Rose, beauty, la vraie 
vérité. She is one of those writers who seem to stand with 
bated breath before the beauty and subtlety of their own 
conceptions. She takes herself too seriously, and is, there- 
fore, not seldom extravagant and pretentious. Moreover, it 
is impossible to resist the conviction that work such as this, 
mainly analytic and descriptive, is essentially facile ; but, on 
the other hand, it is often wearisome to read. We have to 
take the people for granted. They are not dramatized. They 
have no absolute reality, no vitality, no idiosyncrasies. 
They are merely symbois. In fiction it is surely a defect 
not to be able to express a philosophy through independently 
real characters. Miss Heath-Stubbs is evidently a disciple 
of Henry James. His influence may be discerned throughout 
her work, but it is most obvious in her style: ‘‘ It came to 
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Keady 17th Oct. 


THE NECESSARY MAN 
By AGNES LOGAN 


One of Miss Logan’s greatest qualities is her capa- 
city for character study. She has written a story 
which is as impressive and interesting as it is 
dramatic and unusual. 7/6 net 





.L|. Hand-book for Employers, Employed, and for the 
Industrial Economist 


THE MEANING OF 
RATIONALISATION 


By L. URWICK 


Director, International Management Institute, Geneva 
It is as essential to the small business as the large 
one that the meaning of Rationalisation should be 
thoroughly understood—to the employee as well as 
the employer. It is universal in its application. 
Prospectuses are available. 7/6 net 


A book by eminent theologians on the most 
important religious questions of the day 


DOGMA 


Edited by W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D., Dean 
of King’s College, London. 

Bishop Gore, Professor E. J. Bicknell, Principal 

R. S. Franks, Professor Relton, the Rev. Richard 

Hanson and Professor Claude Jenkins are the other 


contributors. 8/6 net 
‘A book which everyone who desires to keep abreast of the 
best and most living theological thought must read.’’—Evelyn 
Underhill in the Spectator. 


—=NISBETS : 22 Berners Street, London, W.1== 
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CHRISTOPHERS——— 
AUTUMN BOOKS 





A Politician Plays Truant: 
Essays in English Literature 
By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON, M.P. 

(Oct. 17.) 5/- net 





Mrs. Lucas’s French Cookery 
Book 


By ELIZABETH LUCAS (Just Out.) 6/- net 





“She writes with a rare simplicity and is so evi- 
dently au fait with her subject that I felt the veriest 
amateur might easily become expert under her guid- 
ence.’’—Truth. 


Self and Superman: 


The Technique of Conscious Evolution 
By L. E. EEMAN 7/6 net 





‘Obviously the result of much experience and 
sustained thought.’’—Sunday Times. 


Prophets, Gods and Witches 

By ANTHONY CROSSLEY 

New poems by the author of Aucassin and Nicolette. 
(Oct. 17.) 5/- net 


The Religions of Mankind: 
A Survey of World Creeds 








By S. M. E. TROOD, M.A. 3/6 net 
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GRANT RICHARDS AND 
HUMPHREY TOULMIN 


AUTUMN BOOKS 





THE MIRROR OF KONG HO 7s. 6d. 
by Ernest Bramah 
A reprint, with an Introduction by J. C. 
Squire 
GLASS HOUSES 7s. 6d. 
by Theodora Benson 
A successor to “ Salad Days ” 


PROSPERITY STREET 7s. 6d. 
by Barnaby Brook . 
The story of a journalist-statesman 


NUNCS’ CAUSEWAY: A Bohemian Fantasy 


by Kenelm Foss 7s. 6d. 
TALES OF THE LITTLE SISTERS OF SAINT 
FRANCIS 7s. 6d. 


by Shaw Desmond 
With woodcuts by Ann Gillmore Carter 


VIOLA OF THE OLD STREET 7s. 6d. 
by Princess Mirza Riza Khan Arfa 
Translated from the Swedish 


THE MURDER TRAP 7s. 6d. 
by Howel Evans 
A thrilling and sensational tale 


RED SUNDAY: A Play ss. and 3s. 6d. 
by Hubert Griffith 
The play that was banned 


MEN OF THE AFTERMATH 6s. 
by Henri Béraud 
Intimate studies of the statesmen of post- 
War Europe 


CALVERLEY AND SOME CAMBRIDGE 

WITS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

by Richard B. Ince 12s. 6d. 
With portraits 


ROBERT EDWIN PEARY: A RECORD OF 


HIS EXPLORATIONS : 1886-1909 15s. 
By J. Gordon Hayes 

THE MANTLE OF CAESAR 15S. 
by Friedrich Gundolf 

COLLECTED POEMS 7s. 6d. 


by Ronald Campbell Macfie 
Including many new poems 


MEMORIES AND DREAMS: Poems: by J. H. 
Twells 5S. 


PARIS IN PROFILE 12s. 6d. 
by George Slocombe 
With illustrations by Olinda 


ABOUT MYSELF 
by Ben Turner 
From childhood to the Turner-Melchett 


conference 
Uniform with “A Handbook, on Hanging” 
THE TOADY’S HANDBOOK 3s. 6d. 


by William Murrell 
THE YOUNG PERSON’S COMPLETE GUIDE 
TO CRIME 3s. 6d. 
by C. G. L. Du Cann 





21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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me, gradually and persuasively, as I felt for her nature, so 
to speak, through his, the realization of what such a woman 
must be; of what it must be—it came to this—to love, to 
be loved by such a woman.”’ The first story is the best. It 
is clear and shapely. ‘*‘ The Four Gateways ”’ is moving, but 
spoilt by extravagance. ‘‘ The Merchant’s Story ” is rather 
more subtle than a school essay. The writing is hardly as 
good as it was meant to be. : 


- *. * 


Loeb Classical Library. Heinemann. 10s. each.) 

The new batch of Loeb Classics issued contains some 
interesting volumes, though most of them are continua- 
tions of works or authors in process of publication. 
The exceptions are the ‘‘ Characters ’ of Theophrastus, well 
translated by J. M. Edmonds, and Herodes, Cercidas, and 
the Greek Choliambic Poets, except Callimachus and 
Babrius, translated by A. D. Knox, all in one volume: and 
the first two (out of ten) volumes of Philo, translated by 
F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker. The other Greek volumes 
include the second of Isocrates, translated by George Norlin ; 
the third volume of Athenzus’s ‘‘ Deipnosophists,’’ trans- 
lated by C. B. Gulick; and the sixth volume of Strabo, 
translated by H. L. Jones. The only Latin represented is 
the third volume of Cicero’s Letters, translated by W. Glynn 
Williams. 

Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

(Murray. 24s.) 

This is the thirteenth edition of the Handbook, and it 
has been edited and brought up to date by Sir Evan Cotton. 
The arrangement is excellent. The traveller is supplied 
with practically all the general information which he re- 
quires from a guide book. Then the history, architecture, 
and ‘‘sights’’ are admirably dealt with. The individual 
places are arranged under the head of routes, of which 
there are fifty-one, and it is quite easy for anyone with the 
help of the list of these routes to map out for himself the 
tour he may wish to take. The maps are good, so far as 
they go, though this is the one particular in which the 
traveller, particularly if he attempts any travel by road, 
will want further assistance. 
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BOOKS 


All of the Books published 
this Autumn, including those 
mentioned in this paper, can 
be purchased through any Book- 
shop or Railway Station Book- 
stall of W. H. Smith & Son. 





W.H. SMITH «SON, trp. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 
By CALIBAN. 
CONVENTIONS 

HAVE been asked by a correspondent what my views 
i on the subject of bidding conventions. Controversy 

in regard to such conventions has again become acute 
with the growing popularity of Contract Bridge. What my 
correspondent wants to know, I gather, is not what my 
opinion is in regard to this or that particular convention, 
but whether I regard the employment of such conventions 
as defensible at all. 

This is a very interesting subject upon which a good 
deal has already been written. The bidding conventions 
which are advocated in Contract Bridge, like many of those 
invented in the old days of “ straight’? Bridge, are of a 
highly artificial character. That is to say, they are strictly 
conventions ; they have a significance which can only be 
appreciated by those who have esoteric knowledge. Suppose 
(merely for purposes of illustration) that a convention exists, 
among a certain school of players, according to which an 
initial call of Two Clubs means that the declarer holds no 
Clubs, but is strong in the other three suits. A stranger 
sitting down to play in such company would be quite unable 
to hold his own in it, although familiar with the rules. 
Hence there arise two questions, to which I will address 
myself—one, is recourse to such conventions reasonable? 
and two, is it fair? 

To take the first question first, my own view is that 
there is nothing inherently unreasonable in bidding con- 
ventions, provided that their employment has secured a 
reasonable degree of acceptance. Any development of 
Bridge which, within the framework of its rules, adds 
interest and variety to the game is to be welcomed. And 
unquestionably such interest and variety are added when- 
ever the technique of bidding becomes more effective. The 
pleasure which intelligent men and women derive from 
Bridge lies in the mastering of problems of two kinds: the 
problem of arriving, in combination with one’s partner, at 
the declaration which gives one’s combined hands the best 
chance ; and the problem of working out how that hand 
should be played. Now the trouble of the former class of 
problem is that one has far less accurate data to go upon 
than with the latter; declaring (save with the very best 
partners) is a hit or miss affair which seldom affords the 
intellectual satisfaction of which in theory it is capable. 
Hence, let me once more repeat, if the tools are at hand 
wherewith to fashion a more accurate system of declaring, 
why should we refuse to make use of them? 

The force of this argument is well illustrated, I think, 
by the convention of the double of one of a suit. This is 
a strictly conventional double ; if one’s partner is ignorant 
of it, and leaves the double in, it may cost his side many 
hundreds of points, and whoever makes use of the double 
is consciously running this risk. Nevertheless, the conven- 
tion is widely used, and most good players are in favour 
of it, for it adds something to their calling equipment 
which without it would not be there, and so facilitates that 
teamwork between partners which is essential to a pleasur- 
able game. 

Given, then, the general acceptance of a bidding conven- 
tion—based, of course, on a general belief in its theoretical 
soundness—I would not condemn it as unreasonable merely 
on the ground that it is conventional. I would point out, 
however, that a balance needs to be preserved between 
conventional and ‘ straight ’’ (or non-conventional) declara- 
tions, simply because the former, if there are too many of 
them, become an intolerable nuisance from the point of 
view of the average player. His point of view (and it is the 
right one) is that Bridge, though it calls for certain quali- 
ties of intellect, is still a recreation; he does not want to 
make a business of it. He is averse, therefore, to burdening 
his memory with a mass of data, the mastery of which 
involves more application than the game itself is worth. 
It was this elaboration of conventions which in the end 
killed Whist, and which threatened to kill Auction Bridge 
in its infancy before its suit values were revised. The 
safeguard against this over-elaboration of conventions lies, 
however, not in the condemnation of conventions as such, 
but in an adjustment of the rules (e.g., in regard to suit 
values) whenever a situation arises which suggests that 
they lend themselves to abuse. 

“Let me turn now to my second question: is the use of 
bidding conventions fair? Some American writers have 
characterized them as ‘unethical.’ And many players 
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SUN RAY CRUISES 


The Canadian Pacific has pleasure in an- 
nouncing a new Winter Cruise to the 


EST INDIES 


PANAMA AND VENEZUELA 
Sailing from Liverpool, January 21, and from 
Bristol (Avonmouth), January 22, by one of the 

newest cruising ships of the world, the s.s. 
Duchess of Atholl 
(Oil Burner, 20,000 tons). 
Sun-kissed seas—the beauty of coral isles— 
the pirate-haunted history of the “Spanish 
Main”—these are yours on this splendidly 
leisured cruise. You see Bermuda and the 
Bahamas, with their gleaming white coral 
houses—Havana, with its magnificent Prado— 
Jamaica, old-time headquarters of bold, bad 
buccaneers—Panama, with its famous canal — 
the sky nestling republic of Venezuela—Trini- 
dad, land of humming birds—Barbados, home 
of the flying fish—-Porto Rico, that lovely 
tropical island—and then home, via beautiful 
Madeira. Six weeks there and back and nota 
rush from port to port, but in comfortable 
leisure. Fares from £95 


Two Other Fine Cruises 


ROUND THE WORLD 


All the way in the best style the world affords. 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, india, China, Japan. Christ- 
mas in Bethlehem, New Year’s Day in Cairo. 15 
days in India and Ceylon, 16 days in China, 10 
days through Japan. And stili time for Sumatra, 
Java, Siam, Formosa and much else. By the 
Dreamship of Cruises, Fmpress of Austrasia 
(22,000 tons, OSL BURNER). Sailing from 
Southampton, November 14. Fares from £449. 


ISLES OF THE BLEST 


Strange sights and primitive people—tom-tom 
and desert caravan—the blazing bougain- 
villea and other tropical flowers—ebony- 
skinned tribesmen from the interior and 
burnoused Arabs Visiting Madeira, Senegal, 
Takoradi, the Cameroons, Sierra Leone, Porto 
Praia Island, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Morocco, 
Gibraltar and Lisbon by the s.s. Duchess of 
Richmond, sailing from Liverpool, January 25. 
Fares from £05. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC MANAGEMENT 
ABOARD AND ASHOKE 
Fuil information is in our booklet No.85, or we will gladly 


send a personal representative. Write to-day to THE 
CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


ANADIAN PACIFIC 


Worlds Greatest Travel System 


62 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square) London, S.W.1; 
Also at Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, Beifasi, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Southampton, Paris, etc. 
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MICHAEL 
ARLEN 's 


new book 


Babes in 


the Wood 


Obtainable everywhere 7/6 





Send Post Card for Latest List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 




























THE PROBLEM 
OF INTEREST 


IN ITS RELATION TO CURRENCY 
AND DEBT 


by 


ERNST DICK 


Ph.D. 


A book of peculiar interest and value at this moment 
in view of the current controversies concerning debt 
settlements, gold movements, discount rates, etc. 
The author comes to the conclusion that the current 
theory of interest is untenable and is vitiating the 
whole of economic theory. His views are expressed 
in these seven essays, together with alternative 
theories for currency stabilization and a sounder 
fiscal policy 


Contents: I. The Relation between the Rate of Interest 
and the Level of Prices ; II. The Bank Note as a Parity 
Title; III. Fiscal Policies and the Currency; IV. The 
Notions of Capital, of Debt, of Credit, and of Credit 
Creation; V. Aspects of the Discount Problem: VI. 
Alfred Marshall’s Theory of Interest ; VII. Interests 
that defeat their own end. 


18s. net 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD., 


38, GREAT ORMOND ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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whom one meets with share this view. ‘ If it is legitimate,” 
said one of them to me, ‘‘ for me to call One Club to show 
that I hold the Ace of Spades, why should I not equally 
be allowed to show the Ace of Spades by placing my fore- 
finger to my nose? The one thing is just as dishonest as the 
other.’’ The answer, I think, is that if four players agree 
among themselves that it is permissible to show the Ace of 
Spades in this manner, there is not, in fact, any ethical 
objection to their doing so; the true criticism of their 
innovation is that it is not within the framework of the rules 
of Bridge. The technique of Bridge is based upon the 
bidding of suits in a prescribed order of precedence, and 
the conventions which I am discussing conform to this 
technique ; it is for this reason, and for this reason only, 
that they stand on a different footing from gestures, and 
so forth, for which, of course, the rules make no provision. 

The true criterion of unfairness in a convention is a 
different one, and I have already implied what it is: it is 
that conventions should be used which are not und-rstood 
by everyone playing at the table. If I make a private 
arrangement with my partner to scratch my left ear when 
I want him to go No Trumps, that is, obviously, cheating ; 
and it will be generally agreed that it would be just as much 
cheating to arrange with him that particular calls shall 
have a significance known only to the two of us. Hence, 
when four people sit down to play Bridge, there should at 
least be tacit agreement as to the conventions they are using— 
unless, of course, they like to agree explicitly that ZY shall 
use one system and AB another, both systems being known. 
And now we come to the present trouble with Contract. It 
is that there are so many bidding systems in existence 
(most of them highly artificial) that only intensive study 
will enable a player to comprehend them all; and hence 
he can never be certain (unless he confines himself to a 
limited circle of players) that the bids which he hears his 
adversaries making will be intelligible to him. If they are 
being made on some system which is not known to him, they 
might as well be made in a foreign language. And this is 
clearly not ‘“ fair’’ to the unfortunate individual in ques- 
tion, though it does not constitute conscious unfairness on 
anyone else’s part. The rule which should apply, it seems 
to me, is the good old rule of caveat emptor: the would-be 
player of Contract had better chose his company carefully. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


WHAT WE SHALL SEE AT OLYMPIA 


OR many years I have been able to make a tour of the 
Paces: Show with the designer to one of the oldest and 

best known manufacturing firms in Britain. I see the 
exhibits through the eyes of an Owner-Driver whose critical 
faculty is said to have been fairly well developed, and my 
old friend in confidence gives me his unbiased opinion on 
technical features, which is in itself a liberal education. 

Ten years ago we were joined by four of the most inter- 
esting representatives of the automobile industry in the 
United States, three of whom definitely assured us that the 
side-by-side valve engine would be forgotten in twelve 
months, and the whole quartette agreed that about the same 
period would suffice to close about 90 per cent. of our car 
factories ! 

My designer-friend simply replied that the side valve 
engine had not been fully developed, and that he saw no 
reason why overhead valves involving so many extra work- 
ing parts should be needed for touring cars. 

I knew he had on his test bench then a four-cylinder 
side valve engine that was miles ahead of any other of its 
type on the market, and he soon proved that an owner- 
driver can be provided with a fast and flexible car without 
overhead valve gear. 

The principal mechanical feature of next month’s Show 
will be the pronounced return to favour of side valve power 
units, due to improved combustion chambers, increased valve 
and port areas, and the need of keeping down the overall 
length of cylinders and crankcase. One is glad to see 
common sense in engine design triumph. In a first-class 
production the overhead valve is justified ; in a cheap job 
it is not. 

I do not think we shall see anything sensational at 
Olympia this time, but we shall see remarkable values. The 
keen competition of last year brought prices to the bottom ; 
the tendency to-day is upward, but where increases are 
imposed there are refinements to warrant them. 

Such changes as are taking place are due to the influence 
of Owner-Drivers. Automatic control of radiator tempera- 
ture, the filtration of air entering the carburetter, and the 
cooling and filtering of oil are virtues in themselves, but 
they also mean fewer decarbonizing operations and internal 
overhauls—therefore less expense in upkeep. 

Assisted water circulation and more efficient cooling, 
even with higher engine speeds, may be looked for. Coil 
or battery ignition (in many cases with automatic advance 
and retard) continues to make headway. Personally, I 
plump for dual ignition every time—but if I had to choose 
between the two, I should not select the magneto. The 
advantages of coil ignition for easy starting cannot be over- 
looked in winter. I know there are impulse starter attach- 
ments for the magneto, but how many car manufacturers 
have standardized them? 

‘* One shot ”’ chassis lubrication has made tardy advance 
in this country, but it is getting into its stride. The existence 
of about half a dozen different systems has retarded the 
standardization of fittings, but as that difficulty is over- 
come the expense will come down very considerably. The 
lubrication of a chassis by a push of a pedal or button is 
such a boon that car manufacturers will have to provide it. 

Owner-Drivers will, I think, be glad to hear that there 
is a tendency to bring gear and brake levers to the right of 
the driver. In small cars the central position has nothing to 
recommend it—except on the ground of cheap production. 
Much attention has been given recently to brakes and brake 
adjustment devices. In some instances there was certainly 
room for improvement. 

Chromium plating looks ‘‘ cold,’’ compared with silver 
plate, but it is a great labour-saver, and has come to stay. 
Polished brass, if it could be made untarnishable, would be 
mv preference. 

T am a bit concerned about the big increase in the 
standardization of wire wheels on small cars. That they 
look smarter on a show stand—especially when gaily 
coloured—one admits, but is there anything worse to clean? 
What does it avail an Owner-Driver to give him untarnish- 
able metal work on a cellulose finished body, and ‘‘ one- 
shot’? lubrication, if he is condemned to the purgatory of 
washing small wire wheels? 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 


Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Redford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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What 
Celebrities 


Say of 
Achille Serre 


Service 


Mr. Colin Clive: 
“TI should like to say how delighted and 
surprised I was with the way you cleaned 
the suits I sent you. I never thought it pos- 
sible to receive new suits for old, but that is 
certainly the miracle you worked.” 


Caz te 


_ 
Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning 
and pressing in the “Achille Serre Way ” will, undoubtedly, 
keep them at their best. It is not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 
pleased to send you our descriptive Booklet on request. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agencies almost Everywhere. 
S.314 
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Stranger than Fiction ! 


BRITISH 
HISTORY 


By RAMSAY MUIR 


Author of ‘‘ A Short History of the British 
Commonwealth,” etc., etc. 





With its human, living characters, Gominating factors and 
sequences of startling events, no educated man or woman 
can fail to respond to this new survey of the Nation’s past. 
Here is a single continuous narrative, terse, vivid, clear and 


of absorbing interest. Into it are woven the stories of Scot- 

land, Ireland, the Dominions and the Colonies, and also—up 

to a point—the history of America, as part of the story of 
England. 








One Volume. Large Crown 8vo (53 


Cloth boards, 


x 8 inches). 
7s. 6d. 


836 pages. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers, or from 


Ltd., 32, Fleet St., London, E.0.4 | 














BOOKS 


THE STOCK 


A bookseller’s reputation is founded upon his 
stock of books. The stock at John and Edward 
Bumpus, Ltd., covers all tastes and interests, 
except those which are highly technical, and 
contains every variety of book from pamphlets 
and cheap reprints to scarce first editions and 
the magnificent work of private presses. The 
address is 350, Oxford Street, W.1, and the 
telephone number Mayfair 1223. 


BUMPUS 

















THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
Gifts for the Dominions and Abroad should be selected at once; 
we hold a representative stock of books on a variety of subjects; 
classified lists will be sent if desired, but a visit to the Lounge is 
well worth while. 


MODERN FINE EDITIONS 
Examples of most of the modern fine presses may be seen on the 
shelves, also editions-de-luxe of current publications. A list of 
these fine editions will be sent on application. 
e HIGH-CLASS STATIONERY 
Private Christmas and Greeting Cards, Diaries, Calendars, and a 
variety of Fancy Goods for Christmas Gifts are already in stock. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 


Booksellers, Court Stationers, 
TELE.: GERR. 3277. l4a, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 






































NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. ; 


NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
{a and 72, King William Street, E.C.4. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


CHIEF 


LONDON BRANCHES 39, St. James’ Street, S.W 


50-51, Lime Street, E.C.3. 
For all Classes of FIRE, ACCIDENT & MOTOR INSURANCE. 
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SECTION 





THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


THE NEW YORK BREAK—SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STOCK EXCHANGE COMMITTEE—SWEDISH MATCH 


"Tx present recession in the New York Stock 
Exchange can claim, it seems, the honours of a 
** major break.’? For the benefit of the uninitiated 
‘we may explain that minor reactions in American stock 
prices are not worth writing about in a weekly journal. The 
market in these cases corrects what is called an ‘* over- 
bought ” condition and then resumes its upward march. 
The minor reaction is usually accompanied by a rise and 
fall in the astronomical figures of brokers’ loans—the well- 
known phenomena which enable the observer to read the 
Wall Street heavens. But a *‘ major break ”’ is something 
different. It begins as a technical reaction, but develops 
into a prolonged recession of prices under the force of cir- 
cumstances outside the market. The beginning of the pre- 
sent ** major ”’ reaction can be traced back to the first week 
in September when the rise in brokers’ loans first roused 
the alarm. The following table gives the prices of represen- 
tative stocks on September 3rd, which was the peak of the 
** bull ’? movement, on October 4th, which was the lowest 
point so far recorded in this ** break,’? and on October 8th 
after the recent recovery :— 


Sept. 3. Oct. 4. Oct. 8. 
Allied Chemical a ita 350 295 308 
American Telephone ” 302 281 296 
Int. Harvester in ii 139} 110 113} 
Int. Nickel ax a sd 54} 49} 544 
Int. Telephone sis or 147} 116} 124} 
N. American nd me 1843 149} 159} 
ie 98 82} 88 
U.S. Steel as wes Kei 2578 210 217 
Rails :— 
Atchison - ' pom 293 2654 281 
3altimore and Ohio ‘i 140} 128 134} 
Chesapeake and Ohio ae 2773 249 261 

+e - +. 


How far the present break in Wall Street will go de- 
pends ultimately upon the character of the trade reports and 
immediately upon the attitude of the new investment trusts. 
The fact that the output of the steel industry during 
September was slightly lower than for the corresponding 
month in 1928, when it was running at 85 per cent. of 
capacity, suggests that the trend of industrial activity in 
America is downward. The close relation between invest- 
ment trusts and brokers’ loans is worth attention. It is a 
curious coincidence that the increase in brokers’ loans for 
the first eight months of this year accounted for by ‘* others 
than banks,’? was about $1,600,000,000 (this represented 
the bulk of the whole increase in brokers’ loans), and that 
the shares offered to the public by investment trusts 
aggregated in the same period about $1,600,000,000 also. 
Coincidence or not, it is well known that the money sub- 
‘scribed to the new investment trusts has been applied 
largely to advance money to the public on collateral. In 
other words, the new trusts have not been buying stocks 
to any large extent at recent high prices, but have kept 
their funds in the call money market ready to be used in 
buying stocks whenever ‘‘ the major break ”? occurs. The 
London Stock Exchange should rejoice to see the break in 
New York, for it hastens the return of sterling balances 
to London which the 6} per cent. Bank rate has set in 
motion, and brings nearer the solution of our monetary 
troubles. 

* * * 

The Investors’ Review has compiled a table of sixty- 
three companies with a nominal capitalization of £26.6 
millions which were formed mostly during the 1928 indus- 
trial share ‘* boom.’’ At the highest prices recorded in 1928 
the market valuation of these companies came to £67.8 mil- 
lions : at present-day prices it amounts to only £12.2 
millions. Our contemporary asks: Who safeguards the 
investor? It is, of course, impossible to protect the investor 
by legislation against his own imbecility, but we think that 
the Stock Exchange Committee might consider using its 
wide and uncontested powers more directly in the investors’ 
interests. Permission to deal is by no means granted in- 


discriminately—the requirements of the Committee are 
much more than mere formalities—but it is submitted that 
further restrictions are practical and desirable in order to 
protect the investor to a still greater extent against the 
tricks of the promoters’ trade. The old lady in Puncu, read- 
ing of the latest financial scandal, naturally remarked that 
she had better put her money in future into an old stocking. 
We suggest that the Stock Exchange Committee should 
appvint a Sub-Committee to examine the possibilities of 
refusing ** leave to deal ”’ in cases where it appears that the 
publie is not getting a fair run for its money. 
* * * 


To devise rules which will safeguard the public and 
yet not interfere with legitimate speculation is extremely 
difficult, but the Stock Exchange Committee might con- 
sider refusing ‘* leave to deal” in the following cases: 
(1) where a new company has not received, through default 
of its underwriters or sub-underwriters, the cash mentioned 
in its prospectus as being adequate for the successful opera- 
tion of its business; (2) where a company has failed to 
comply with the Companies Acts in filing its statutory 
report, holding its statutory meetings, &c.; (3) where a 
company has been formed as the “ off-spring’’ of a 
** parent ’’? which has not yet published a complete year’s 
accounts (such a rule would have prevented dealings in 
Photomaton (Lancashire and Midland), Photomaton Far 
Eastern, Colour Snapshots (Foreign), French Photophone, 
Ner-Sag (Overseas), to name only a few, and the public 
would have been saved from a heavy market loss); (4) 
where a company has been formed to exploit a patent before 
the patent rights have been granted and “ sealed ”’ or 
before the patent has been tried out on a commercial scale 
and a year’s results are shown (this rule would be more 
difficult to apply in practice without hampering legiti- 
mate business, but it should nevertheless be considered); 
(5) where a company is found to have been guilty of a mis- 
representation of facts in its prospectus or in the statement 
published in the Press ** for information only.”? The Stock 
Exchange Committee need not publish any rules or give any 
explanations of its actions; but if the public knew that it 
took the character of new shares more carefully into 
account, it would feel more disposed to use the Stock 
Exchange for legitimate, and useful, speculation. 

* * * 

Swedish Match ** B ” shares lately have been regarded 
as a somewhat mysterious market. We referred last week 
to the fact that they had fallen from a high level of 24 15-16 
this year to 17?, and might go lower. They subsequently 
fell to 17 1-16, and have since recovered to 18}. The 
decline began towards the end of August and the selling 
of both Swedish Match and Kreuger and Toll was traced 
to German sources in particular. At the same time 
reports began to be circulated that the German match 
monopoly, in which the Swedish Match has a 50 per cent. 
interest, was meeting with severe competition from im- 
ported Russian matches, and that the ingenious Mr. Ivar 
Kreuger, who, by means of Kreuger and Toll loans, has 
convinced most Governments of the wisdom of handing 
match monopolies over to Swedish Match, had so far failed 
to make a deal with the Soviet Government regarding the 
Russian match industry. It is curious that the recovery 
in Swedish Match shares this week was due to a false inter- 
pretation of the profit and loss figures given in the consoli- 
dated balance sheet of the Swedish Match Company and 
its subsidiaries which was published on Tuesday. There 
was no remarkable jump in its profits in the year 1928. 
At the present price of 18} cum interim dividend of 4s. 6d. 
net, Swedish Match ** B ” shares of 100 Kr. yield about 
£4 12s. per cent. Hitherto they have stood on a 4 per cent. 
yield basis. To buy them for a rise at this stage implies 


making a bet that Mr. Kreuger will sooner or later come to 
terms with the Soviet Government and eliminate Russian 
match competition. 
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COMPANY MEETING, 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, Ltd. 


TALKING CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 





The 28th annual general meeting of Raphael ‘fuck & Sons, 
Lid., was held yesterday at Raphael House, Moorfields, E.C. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director), in the 
course of his speech, said: The year under review has witnessed 
the continued growth of our business. The closing months of 
1928 will never be forgotten by subjects of His Majesty, who 
watched with grave concern the course of the King’s serious ill- 
ness for many anxious weeks. The anxiety and uncertainty 
which hung over the country manifested itself in a distinct 
slackening of business activity, which continued until the minds 
of the people were relieved and the crisis happily ended. Tuck’s 
Christmas Cards hold the field for originality and artistic merit. 
These cards are one of the important branches of our varied 
business, and they continue to find increased favour with the 
public. The production of Children’s Books has been a feature 
of our business for many years. 

Ladies and gentlemen, business conditions to-day are more 
complicated and difficult than they have ever been, Happily 
we have little anxiety on that score. Our business, too, is re- 
deemed from the monotony which characterizes some commer- 
cial houses. We are in constant touch with original minds, 
whose aim it is to produce original work and to shape and 
satisfy the taste of the public in the world of artistic production. 

I doubt whether at any time in the history of our firm our 
reputation has stood higher than it does to-day, and in the full 
enjoyment of the confidence of the public we can look forward 
to the maintenance of the high traditions of our house. 

Another word before I call upon Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
whom we are all glad to see here to-day looking the picture of 
health, and who, as you all know, has been a director of our 
company since its foundation. Nor is this a word of mere 
formality, but the heartfelt expressions of myself and those 
associated with me in the directorate of this company. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the motion for the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts and the declaration of a final 
dividend, making 8 per cent. for the year on the ordinary shares, 
which was carried unanimously. 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
Important novels 


Obtainable at all Libraries 





The Hidden City (30 tiou,) 
by PHILLIP GIBBS 7/6 


The Altar of Honour (0% tiou,) 
by ETHEL M. DELL 7/6 


The Seven Houses 
by JOSEPH DELMONT 7/6 


Sketch of a Sinner 
by FRANK SWINNERTON 7/6 


Sir Joseph’s Guests 
by EMMELINE MORRISON 7/6 


Gather the Stars (rd im, 
by DIANA PATRICK 7/6 


Money and other Stories 
(Foreword by JOHN GALSWORTHY) 


by KAREL! CAPEK 7/6 





Send Post Card for List. 


HU TCHINSON 


& Co, (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster ttow, E.C.4. 





LET YOUR 
MONEY 

EARN 
MONEY 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON'SLARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


OFFERS YOU 


A SAFE 
yO 








NETT AND 
‘oye FREE OF TAX 





Withdrawals with interest 
to date and at short notice. 


Send for the Investment Booklet to: 

HAROLD BELLMAN, Ceneral Manager. 
Abbey Road Building Society, Abbey 
House, Upper Baker Street, N.W.1. 

Assets exceed £17,000,000. 
SOP CAT CORE 


























You often say to yourself— 


i] when writing a letter or examining a 
Hy report: ‘‘ This matter ought to be fol- 
lowed up—I should take further action on 
such and such a date.”’ 


To ensure that matters of such a nature 
are not overlooked is very important. 


Can you so dispose of such matters 
that they will be brought to your atten- 
tion on the very day when you should 
take further action? 


| 
| 
| We have a very simple method of doing 


this, which entails no work or worry on 
your part. 


Its cost is very small. May we send 
you, without obligation, a full description 
illustrating this method? Please write for 
Leaflet No. 601. 


The Roneo System can be adapted 
with equal facility for taking care of 
Press cuttings, notes and data of every 
description. 


RONES 


Holborn 7622. 


Branches in a Provincial Cities. 


Telephone: 
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THE PRINCE'S 
BEST SELLER! 


Have you seen the 


Legion Book ? 


Seldom has the publication of any book aroused so great, 
so widespread an enthusiasm! Stories—articles—poems—all 
new and hitherto unpublished. Every picture by a famous 
artist. Every contribution by the direct invitation of the Prince 
of Wales. A brilliant array of British Art and British Letters 
in a single volume at the price of 4 guinea ! 

All proceeds go to help the British Legion and by The 
King's desire are to be regarded as a thank-offering for His 
Majesty's recovery. Buy your LEGION BOOK to-day— 
while the first edition lasts. From the British Legion, 26 
Eccleston Square, S.\/.1, from the publishers, Messrs. Cassell 


Ltd., La Belle Sauvage. E.C.4, or from your Bookseller. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA 











NOW READY 





The Topic of the Moment — Angh- 





American Relations 


THE RIDDLE 
OF THE SEAS 


An Anglo-American Discussion 


By 


S. K. Ratcliffe 
Prof. J. W. Garner 
Philip Kerr 


“Tf Great Britain and the United States come to an 
agreement on the freedom of the seas, the cause of 
universal peace will have been won; if not, the cause 
will have been lost.’ —“* The Manchester Guardian.” 


Anglo-American relations, the freedom of the seas, 
parity—are topics of the moment, topics on which 
every Englishman needs to be informed. Tur Nation 
pamphlet “The Riddle of the Seas” in which the 
viewpoints of America and Great Britain are stated 
simply and clearly is now ready. The price pet 
copy is 6d., 7d. post free. Order your copies Now, 
so as to be abreast of the policies to be discussed 
by the Prime Minister and President Hoover. 


THE NATION 


AND ATHEN/EUM 
LONDON, W.C.1 








MISCELLANEOUS. 














You can earn money 

J at home in whole 

g OF spare time writ- 

: . ing Show Cards for 

us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple method 
and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 
steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash for 


all work completed each week, under our legal guarantee. Full 


particulars and booklet tre. Show Card Service, Hitchin. 














INTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS.—One of 
Britain’s finest brands, the “ B.P.,” sold direct-by-post at MAKER’S 
PRICES, will save you shillings in the £. Pure Wool, and Mixtures. Any 
style, any size, for Man, Woman, and Child. Beautifully soft, silky, and 
warm. Unshrinkable. Satisfaction or money back. Over 4,000 customers sent 
repeat orders last year. Send postcard for Illustrated Catalogue and Patterns, 
Free.—Birkett & Phillips, Ltd., Dept. N.A., Union Road, Nottingham. 





REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. Patterns free. 
—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 





REFORMED INNS. 
AS* FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEoPLE’s 
REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Lid., St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 





IVIERA.—American woman would take 2 paying guests in 
comfortable house in country, suitable for writer, painter, etc.— 
Mrs. Cousins, St. Mathieu, Grasse, A.M., France. 








HOTELS ON THE CONTINENT. 


EVEY, Lake Geneva, LE GRAND HOTEL and PALACE. In 
beautiful park on lake. Own bathing. Tennis. Ideal for autumn rest 
in mild climate. Excursions. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





IRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Principal: GeonGe SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 








Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAWS. 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and 

Language. 

Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of over £800 are 
awarded annually to students of the college. 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C.4. 








BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 


Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedtord. 





IP-READING taught the adult deaf. 
cured by experienced woman. Doctor’s 
NATION, 38, Great James Street, W.C.1. 


Stammering completely 
Reference.—Box No. 234, THE 











LITERARY. 


LECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? For best definition see page 9 of 

the “PAST AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS OF ELECTRICITY,” by 

H. G. Massingham, published by Hutchinsons, London. At all booksellers, 6d. 

Electricity is becoming part of our national life. All from 7 to 70 should own 
a copy of this little book. 








THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT SERVICE, Fetter House, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 





HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 


Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


Booklets Free.—Apply 





YPEWRITING, 10d, per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 








UAKERISM.—Would you like to know of a Christian faith 
that is experimental, without formulated creed or ritual, which has a 
special appeal to seekers after a true way of life? Information and literature 
sent free on application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W 





LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward his brochure 

“ A” of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT; PROPOSING TOASTS; etc. Voice Pro- 
duction, Breathing, Reciting.—401, West Strand (opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C.2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the Chair of Economics from 
January ist, 1930. Salary £800. Full particulars may be obtained from 

the Agent-General for Tasmania, Australia House, Strand, Londen, W.C.2, 
by whom complete applications will be received up to December ist, 1929. 





CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


THE City of London Schools Committee of the Corporation 

of London invite applications for the following appointment : — 

For January, 1930, an Assistant Master especially qualitied in Mathematics. 

The initial salary will be £300 a year, increasing in the discretion of the 
Committee to £600 by annual increments of £15, as per Salary Scheme. 
Candidates for the appointment are requested to forward their applications 
and testimonials (copies only), not later than noon on Saturday, October 19th 
next, to the Town Clerk, Guildhall, E.C.2, Forms of application can be 
obtained of the Town Clerk. 

BELL. 





Amended Advertisement, 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF BETHNAL GREEN. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT—SENIOR ASSISTANT (MALE). 


THE COUNCIL invites applications for the appointment of 
Senior Assistant (male) in the Public Library. 

The appointment will be in Grade C of the Council’s Grading Scheme, the 
commencing salary of which is £190 per annum, plus fluctuating bonus in 
accordance with the Civil Service Scale (at present £95 15s. 7d. per annum), 
rising by annual increments of £10 on approved service to a maximum basic 
salary of £300 per annum, plus fluctuating bonus. 

Candidates must be not less than 25 years of age, have had practical 
experience in a public Library, and possess at least 5 certificates of the 
Library Association, or be a diplomate of the London University School of 
Librarianship. The appointment will be subject to the Council’s Superannua- 
tion Act, By-Laws and Standing Orders, and to the successful candidate 
passing a medical examination. 

Applications on forms which will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope, must reach me at the Town Hall, Bethnal Green, F.2, by 
10 a.m., on Monday, the 14th October, 1929. 


Canvassing will disqualify. 
DAVID J. KEEP, Town Clerk. 





ONOURS DEGREE ENGLISH, trained Librarian, desires 
part-time occupation as Librarian, Bibliographical or Literary Assistant.— 
Box 238, THE NATION, Ltp., 38, Great James Street, W.C.1. 








PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 











OLSHEVIK RUSSIA : The Peasant Point of View. Price 1s. 2d. 
Post Free.—Anglo-American Publications, Fetter House, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 








EADERS of THE NATION AND ATHENEUM are invited to 
use the classified advertisement columns of that Journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at 
the rate of one shilling and sixpence per line per insertion. (A line usually 
averages about eight words.) An additional charge of 6d. is made for the 
use of a Box No. Reductions are allowed for a series of insertions. Full 


particulars will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE 
NATION AND ATHENAUM, 88, Great James Street. Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 


SCIENCE OF LIFE CENTRE 


78, LANCASTER GATE, W.2. 
65 LECTURES ON 


‘*THE UNDERSTANDING OF LIFE ”’ 
AND THE POWERS LATENT IN MAN. 
Session October-December, 1929. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MAN’S EVOLUTION 

by PROFESSOR J. E. MARCAULT, LL.B., M.A., Paris. 

Tuesdays, 8 p.m., commencing October 22nd. 8 Lectures. 
THE SCIENCE OF THE FUTURE 

by MISS E. PRESTON, M.Sc. 

Mondays, 6.30 p.m., commencing October 2ist. 
THE ECONOMICS OF THE NEW AGE 

by MAJOR GALLOWAY, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 

Tuesdays, 6.30 p.m., commencing October 22nd. 
EVOLUTION ee HISTORICALLY 

by MISS I. PRES 

Wednesdays, 6.00 p. ~ commencing October 23rd. 
THE SCIENCE AND ART OF HEALING 


arranged by DR. L. BENDIT. 
Thursdays, 8 p.m., commencing October 24th. 8 Lectures. 


Full Syllabus of all courses on “application to Secretary. 
Terms 5s. each course. One Guinea the whole series. 


5 Lectures. 


8 Lectures... 


8 Lectures. 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘‘ PURITAN TRAITS IN 

ENGLISH CIVILIZATION ” will be given (in English) by PROFESSOR 
LEVIN L. SCHUCKING (Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of Leipzig), at BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4.), on OCTOBER 14th, 16th and 17th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor J. G. Robertson, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
M.A. (Professor of German in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston 

Road. Sunday, October 18th, at 6.80. ‘The Challenge of. Scientific 

Humanism.” Speaker: Herbert G. Wood, M.A., Director of Studies, Wood- 
brooke, Birmingham. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
* 


THE AMOROUS ADVENTURES OF AUGUSTUS 
OF SAXONY 


By CARL LUDWIG VON POLLNITZ, translated from the French by A Gentleman of Oxford. 
“The book is an historical document of real value, which sheds a vivid light on the history of 
continental Europe.” —Sunday Times. Illustrated. 155. 


SOME FASCINATING WOMEN of theRENAISSANCE 


By GIUSEPPE PORTIGLIOTTI, translated from the Italian by Bernard Miall. Ten brilliant 
studies of some remarkable women of the Italian Renaissance :—lIsotta da Rimini; La Bella 
Simonetta; Tullia d’Aragona, the great courtezan; Lucrezia Buti, the beautiful nun whom Fra 
Filippo Lippi loved, eloped with, and afterwards married. Illustrated. 125. 6d. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS FAMILY 
THE STORY OF A CORSICAN CLAN 
By WALTER GEER. The third volume of Mr. Geer’s great study of Napoleon’s personality 
and career has just been published. Complete in three volumes. Illustrated. 185. per vol. 


ENGLAND in the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1801-5 


By A. F. FREMANTLE. “ This may well be the first instalment of an important book... . 
It is a work of considerable learning and real literary power. . . . A notable addition to the well- 
informed, serious and readable attempts to introduce the intelligent reader to the turnover from 
the eighteenth to the nineteenth century.” —Manchester Guardian. 165. 


INFORMATION OF THE WORLD COURT, 1918-28 


By J.W. WHEELER-BENNETT and MAURICE FANSHAWE. A full account of the origin, 
personnel, and procedure of the Permanent Court of International Justice ; a review of the cases 
and of the important work for the peace of the whole world, together with the text of the Statute, 
Court Rules, and other documents. IOS. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 


By HANS DRIESCH, translated by W. H. JOHNSTON. Hans Driesch is one of the ablest 
writers to-day on the philosophic aspects of current scientific problems; his Gifford Lectures 
attracted widespread attention. The present volume was specially written for the general reader, 
not the expert. 6s. 


New Fiction 


STRABANE OF THE MULBERRY HILLS 


By W. G. HAY. “A novel which is rich and closely woven in texture, sound and solid in con- 
struction, and shot through with an eerie gleam of imagination that gives it an importance over 
and above its value as a portrait of a place and period and an analysis of character.” —TZimes Literary 
Supplement. 75. 6d. 


GOLDMAN’S 


By SIGFRID SIWERTZ, translated from the Swedish by E. GEE NASH. “Goldman is a 
character who deserves to live.”—Daily Mail. 75. Gd. 


THE GOLDEN ROSE 


FIVE SHORT STORIES, by MARY HEATH-STUBBS. “ The delicate tracery of Miss Heath- 
Stubbs’ tale is a fitting vehicle for the quiet distinction of her thought and feeling. These studies. 
display a rare delicacy and subtlety of perception.”—Birmingham Post. 5S. 
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| Robert Bridges Gerard Manley Hopkins 4 
‘ A New Philosophical POEM entitled A VISION OF THE MERMAIDS 
| THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY Complete Facsimile of an early prize poem, 
| 7s. 6d. net never before printed in full; containing a fine 
| of which, also, a limited edition of 250 copies pen-and-ink drawing by the poet. 
nll be issued, tally set 4 type, and oe 7 , 
pond eye seniini teatianias ~~ or Edition limited to 250 copies. 21s. net 
‘ READY AT THE END OF OCTOBER NOW READY 4 
, TRADITION & . 
EXPERIMENT 
IN MODERN 
STUDIES IN MEDIAEVAL ENGLISH CHINA: 
CULTURE LITERATURE THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
By C. H. Haskins 18s. net 7s. 6d. net By L. H. Dudley Buxton 15s. net 
MIDDLE OF OCTOBER ESSAYS by NOW READY 
R. H. Mottram: 
: J. D. Beresford: 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Ashley Dukes: MATTER, LIFE AND VALUE 
By G. N. Clark 15s. net Edith Sitwell : By C. E. M. Joad 18s. net 
MIDDLE OF OCTOBER Rebecca West: 
T. S. Eliot: ee 
y , eee and others 
THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY silt ini THE WAY OF THE SEA 
PARSON Being Vol. VI of The Corridors of 
Edited by J. Beresford. Vol. IV. Time. By H. J. Peake and H. J. 
1793-1796 12s. 6d. net Fleure 5s. net 
i END OF OCTOBER MIDDLE OF OCTOBER i 
THE DANUBE IN PRE-HISTORY AND MODERN COSMOLOGIES 
By V. Gordon Childe 42s. net By Hector Macpherson 7s. 6d. net 
MIDDLE OF OCTOBER IN THE LATE OCTOBER 
WORLD'S CLASSICS 
q 2s. net each 4 
| THE NEW TESTAMENT IN VERANILDA LETTERS OF LORD | 
THE REVISED VERSION By George Gissing CHESTERFIELD 
THE POEMS OF NICOLAS WILL WARBURTON PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
| | NEKRASSOV By George Gissing By Jane Austen | 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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~ e) 
© PRIVATE LIFE OF TUTANKHAMEN Q 
© By G. R. TABOUIS. 16 plates and 17 test illustrations. lds. net. ©) 
© Though not a novel, this book is far more entertaining than any novel yet written about Ancient Egypt. It is a © 
~) brilliantly written historical work, serious and documented, in whose pages the life of an Egyptian king is brought 5) 
NS before the reader with unbelievable accuracy. © 
@ @ 
9 A HISTORY OF NATIONALISM IN THE EAST @& 
~\ 
we Ww a _ ss Ci 
S By HANS KOHN. 16 maps. 25s. net. S 
S A book of fundamental importance for the understanding of the Near and Far East, and their relations to the English- 
®) speaking world, Soviet Russia, and Europe. A volume which goes below the surface and gives a clear insight into the © 
I I 8g iN 
© real position. © 
@ THE CHARACTERS OF LA BRUYERE @ 
© Translated and edited by H. VAN LAUN. 7 etchings. 15s. net. © 
© A reprint of the scarce Nimmo edition of 1884. It is with the skill of a great literary artist, imaginative, varied and © 
© entertaining, that La Bruyere painted eternal human nature with his eyes on the example that lay before him. @ 
vu 
~ 
S Y LIFE YEARS AGO s 
> NURSER 300 @ 
© By LUCY CRUMP. 16 plates. 10s. 6d. net. © 
6) The story of a little boy born in 1601, of his birth and babyhood, his toys and games, his earliest lessons, his playmates d) 
« his quaint sayings. The little boy, moreover, was the son of Henry IV, and heir to the throne. This curiously intimate € 
© revelation of a bygone childhood has never been excelled in sympathy or minuteness of detail. © 


@ DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER © 


\ a seanite a scien : or = , — = a. 
© Translated and adapted by CHI-CHEN WANG. Introduction by ARTHUR WALEY. 7s. 6d. net. @ 
© This two-century-old romance of Pao-Yu and his lovely Black Jade,.one of the greatest of Chinese novels, depicts the @ 
© lives and loves of the great family of the Chias. The book is so intensely personal that it stands out as one of the most © 
human love-stories in literature. 


S THE VAMPIRE IN EUROPE : 


© ©) 
5 By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 8 plates. lds. net. ¢ 
This is a companion volume to the same author’s recently published The Vampire, his Kith and Kin. It presents the S 
© evidence on which the previous volume was based, drawing mainly from official sources, civil and ecclesiastical. « 
@ @ 
; SIR LANCELOT OF THE LAKE 

@ T OF TH ° 
as A Thirteenth Century French Romance. Translated by LUCY PATON. 46 plates. 18s. net. 
€ This addition to the Broadway Medieval Library depicts the most important phases in the life of Lancelot from his @ 
© boyhood in fairyland, through his knighting at Arthur’s court and his valorous exploits in the service of Guinevere, © 
@ to his death in the peace of a hermitage. © 
@ @ 
© CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN GERMANY @ 
© By T. HAMPE. Translated, with an Introduction, by MALCOLM LETTS. 20 illustrations, 10s. 6d. net, © 
© Based on research in the Nuremberg archives, among the most remarkable criminal records in the world, this volume © 
shows us a regular thieves’ academy, the attitude of criminals to death by hanging, early examples of cat burglary, and < 
© many other features of medieval crime and justice. © 
© © 
@) 
© MAN AND ANIMALS IN THE NEW HEBRIDES § 
- 3y JOHN R. BAKER, D.Phil. 43 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. S 
© Readable alike by layman or student, this book combines the adventure of a travel-narrative with the accuracy of a € 
© scientific document. The New Hebrides, where the author worked, is a little-known group of South Sea Islands, @ 
inhabited by a very primitive people. \ 

© y yt @ 
© @ 
© JOURNAL OF A WEST INDIA PROPRIETOR 9 
© By M. G. LEWIS. Edited by MONA WILSON. 8 plates. lds. net. @© 
© This, probably ‘‘ Monk ” Lewis’s best work, describes a visit to his Jamaican estates. His account of the negroes and @) 
5) his efforts to provide for them is delicious. Incidentally, the book gives a most lovable picture of the author. a 
© R 
s Send for 32-page Autumn List. ° 


© 2) 





® © 
S Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C. } 
@ @ 
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The Pick of the Publishing Season 


The following is a selection of the more interesting books appearing in tne Publishers Autumn Lists, grouped under differens subject headings. 


ARCHAZOLOGY 


The Assyrians and their Neighbours. By Rev. W. A. Wigram. 
Illustrated. (Bell, 15s.) 

The Place-Names of Sussex. Part I. By A. Mawer and F. M. 
Stenton, (Cambridge University Press.) 

Problems of Place-Name Study. By A. Mawer. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s.) 

The Excavation of the Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta 
Carried out and Reported by members of the British School 
at Athens, 1906-10. Edited by R. M. Dawkins. Illustrated. 
(Macmillan. 4s.) 

The Danube in Prehistory. By V. Gordon Childe. 100 Plates, 
11 Maps. (Oxford University Press, 42s.) 

Ancient Emigrants. A History of the Norse Settlements of 
Scotland. By A. W. Brogger. Illustrated. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 15s.) 

The Rosetta Stone. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. (R.T.S. 12s. €d.) 

Old Civilizations of the New World. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
Illustrated. (Williams & Norgate.  2ls.) 

Stone Age Finds in Finnmark, By A. Nummedal. Iflustrated. 
(Williams & Norgate. 12s.) 

Excavations of Early Iron Age Site at Landford, By J. P. 
Preston. Illustrated, (Cambridge: Heffer. 5s.) 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


The Painter in History. By Ernest Short. 104 Plates. (Philip 
Allan. 30s.) 

Foundations of Architecture. By Manning and Nora Robertson. 
Illustrated. (Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 

The Cottages of England. By Basil Oliver. Foreword by Stanley 
3aldwin. (Batsford. 21s.) 

Old Pewter: Its Makers and Marks. By H. H. Cotterell. 
Descriptive list and Touch-plates of 5,000 Makers. (Batsford. 
£5 36.) 

Vincent van Gogh, A representative Selection of facsimiles of 
Water-Colours and Pen Drawings. (Batsford. £17 10s.) 
Auguste Renoir. A representative Selection of facsimiles of 
Water-Colours, Pastels, and Drawings. (Batsford. £19.) 
Catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos Collection of Chinese 
Bronzes, Sculpture, Jades, Jewellery, and Other Objects. 
By W. Perceval Yetts. In 6 vols. Vol. Il.—Bronzes. (Benn. 

£12 12s. each vol.) 

A History of Early Chinese Art. By Dr. Osvald Siren. 4 vols. 
Vol. 1—The Prehistoric Period, Neolithic Pottery. The 
Beginnings of Ornamental Art in Bronze and Stone. The 
Art of the Chou and Ch’ing Periods. (Benn. £3 13s. 6d. 
each vol., or £12 12s. the set.) 

A History of British and American Etching. By James Laver. 
(Benn, £3 3s.) 

Medieval Wall-Paintings of St. Christopher in English 
Churches. By H. C. Whaite. (Benn. 10s. 6d. 

Diamond Engraved Glasses of the Sixteenth Century (with 
particular reference to five attributed to Giacomo Verzelini). 
By Wilfred Buckley. (Benn. 25s.) 

Facades of Buildings, arranged in a row or terminating in a 
row. 500 Illustrations. Collected by Werner Hegemann. 
(Benn. 50s.) 

The Childhood of Art. By H. G. Spearing. (Benn. 42s.) 

The Scientific Examination of Pictures. By Dr. A. M. de Wild. 
Translated by L. C. Jackson. 46 Illustrations. (Bell. 15s.) 

English Costume of the Nineteenth Century. Drawn by Iris 
Brooke. Described by James Laver, Tllustrated. (Black. 


6s. 

French Book Tllustrators. Edited by M. Marcel Valotaire. 
London : Brentano ; Paris : Henry Babou and Jack Kahane. 
21s 


Tattershall Castle : Its Fabric and its Owners. By the late Lord 
Curzon and H. Avray Tipping. Illustrated. (Cape. 30s. 
George Stubbs and Ben Marshall. By Walter Shaw Sparrow. 

86 Hlustrations. (Cassell. 21s.) 
An Introduction to Italian Painting. By Sir Charles Holmes. 
Ilustrated. Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 
Art Nonsense, and Other Essays. By Eric Gill. (Cassell. 21s.) 
Poster Design. By W. G. Raffé. Over 1,000 Illustrations. 


Chapman & Hall. 30s.) 


Modes and Manners: Ornaments by Max von Boehn, Trans- 
lated by M. M. Bozman. Ilustnated. (Dent. 15s.) 

Drawings and Paintings. By Joan Manning-Sanders.  Intro- 
duction by R. H. Wilenski. 32 Collotype Reproductions. 
(Faber & Faber, 21s.) 

Twelve Portraits. 3y William Rothenstein. (Faber & Faber. 
12s. 6d.) 

The Art Treasures of the Nation. By Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith. 
I}lustrated. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

Traditional Methods of Pattern Designing: An Introduction to 
the Study of Formal Ornament. By Archibald H. Christie. 
Illustrated. (Oxford University Press. 10s.) 

Ajanta: An Album containing Photographic Reproductions in 
Colour and Monochrome of the Frescoes. Edited by Ghulam 
Yazdani. In 4 parts. Part I.—Illustrating the Frescoes of 
Cave I. by Plates. (Oxford University Press. £8 8s.) 

From Toulouse-Lautree to Rodin: with some Personal Impres- 
sions. By Arthur Symons. Illustrated. (Lane. 15s.) 

A Century of Famous Title-Pages. Edited by A. W. Evans. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot, £2 12s. 6d.) 

The Homes and Buildings of Other Days. By Sidney H. Heath. 
Illustrated. In 6 parts, comprising part of a Cottage, a 
Farm, a Manor House, a Castle, a Church, an Old Town ; 
or Obtainable in two sections, or in one volume. (George 
Philip. 1s. 6d. each part; 2s. 6d. each section; or 5s. the 
volume.) 

Masterpieces of American Architecture, By Edward Warren 
Hoak and Willis H. Church. 360 Photographs and 
Measured Drawings. (Scribners. 63s.) 

A History of Tapestry. By W. G. Thomson. Revised Edition. 
160 Illustrations. (Hodder & Stoughton. £5 5s.) 

Musulman Painting. By E. Blochet. Translated by Cicely M. 
Binyon. Introduction by Sir E. Denison Ross, Plates. 
(Methuen. 63s.) 

Rock Paintings from South Africa. 72 Drawings from the 
Originals of George William Stow. Introduction and Notes 
by Dorothea F. Bleek. (Methuen. 42s.) 

The House Desirable. By P. A. Barron. Illustrated. (Methuen. 
18s.) 

Etching, By Frank L. Emanuel, (Pitman. 21s.) 

Lino Prints. By Margaret Dobson. (Pitman.) 

The Technique of Oil Painting. By Leonard Richmond. 
(Pitman. 21s.) 

The Print Collector. By Muriel Clayton. Illustrated. (Jenkins. 
10s. 6d.) 

Animals in Art. By Ana M. Berry. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Old Patchwork Quilts and the Women Who Made Them. By 
Ruth E. Finley. illustrated. (Lippincott. 21s.) 

About Antiques. By Ella Shannon Bowles. Illustrated. (Lippin- 
cott. 15s.) 

Costumes Throughout the Ages. By Mary Evans. 211 Ilustra- 
tions. (Lippincott. 15s.) 

sritish Costume (Civil and Ecclesiastical) during Nineteen Cen- 
turies. By Mrs. Charles H. Ashdown. 500 Illustrations. 
New Edition. (Nelson. 21s.) 

Modern French Painting. By Maurice Raynal. Translated by 
Ralph Roeder. 110 Plates. (Duckworth, 42s.) 

Sandro Botticelli and the Florentine Renaissance. By Yukio 
Yashiro, 168 Illustrations. (Medici Society. 50s.) 

A History of English and Irish Glass. By W. A. Thorpe. 2 vols. 
500 Illustrations. (Medici Society. £6 6s.) 

Taken from Life. By George Belcher. (Alston Rivers. 10s. 6d.) 

Darling of the Gods. As seen by Nerman. Introduction by Ivor 
Novello. (Alston Rivers, 10s. 6d.) 


Illustrated. (Chatto & 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


The Autobiography of a Naval Surgeon, 1734-1805. Introduction 
and Notes by Brian Tunstall. Hlustrated. (Philip Allan. 
10s. 6d.) 

Men 0’ War. By ‘ Taffrail, Tlustrations and Maps. (Philip 
Allan. 1s. 

Lobengula. By Hugh Marshall Hole. (Philip Allan. 10s. $7.) 

Some Fascinating Women of the Renaissance. By Giuseppe 
Portigliotti. Translated by Bernard Miall. Illustrated. 
(Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

A Wiltshire Childhood. By Ida Candy. Illustrated. (Allen & 
Unwin. 6s. 
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Memories of My Life. 
lated by Anna Barwell. Illustrated. (Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 

The Solitary Warrior. Introduction by J. Howard Whitehouse. 
Illustrated. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

From Day to Day, 1916-1921. By the late Viscount Sandhurst. 
Arnold. 18s. 

Napoleon Passes. By Conal O’Riordan. (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 

The Letters of Disraeli to Lady Chesterfield and Lady Bradford. 
Edited by the Marquis of Zetland. 2 vols. (Benn. 4s. 
the set. 

Memories of Four Fronts. By General Sir William Marshall. 
Introduction by General Sir lan Hamilton. (Benn. 21s.) 
Peter the Great: a Life of Peter I. of Russia. By Stephen 

Graham. (Benn. 21s.) 

Livingstone. By the Rev. R. J, Campbell. (Benn. 21s.) ; 

Wolfe and North America. By Lieutenant-Colonel F. E. 
Whitton, (Benn. 2Is.) 

Sherman. By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, (Benn. 21s.) 

George III. By Romney Sedgwick, (Benn. 21s.) ats 

On Board the ‘ Emma”: Adventures with Garibaldi’s 
“Thousand” in Sicily. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated 
and with an Introduction by R. S. Garnett. (Benn. 2lIs.) 

Feminine Frailty. By Horace Wyndham. (Benn. 18s.) 

Crusaders’ Coast. By Edward Thompson. Illustrated. (Benn. 
10s. 6d. 

Conversations with George Moore. 
(Benn. 10s. 6d. eee 

Captain Cook: His Life and Voyages. By Maurice rhiéry. 
Illustrated. (Bles. 15s.) c es 

Romantic Recollections. By Madame Lydia Kyasht, Edited by 
Erica Beale. Hllustrated. (Brentano. 15s.) . 

Recollections of a Defective Memory. By Fred Kerr. _ I[llus- 
trated. (Thornton Butterworth. 15s.) - 

The Life of Victor Hugo. By Raymond Escholier, (Thornton 
Butterworth, 10s, 6d.) od 

Alexandre Dumas: The Fourth Musketeer. By T. Lueas- 
Dubreton. Translated by M. C. Darnton, (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 10s. 6d.) a 

Andromeda in Wimpole Street: The Romance of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. By Dormer Creston. Portraits. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) i 

Moses: The Lord of the Prophets. By E. L, Grant Watson. 
Thornton Butterworth, 10s. 6d.) 

The Discoverer: A New Narrative of the Life and Hazardous 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus. By André de Hevesey. 
Translated by Robert M. Coates. Illustrated. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 

Cities and Men. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
worth. 7s. 6d.) ; 

The Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Edited by r. W. Hilles. 
4 Plates. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

King George the Fifth: A Sketch of a Great Ruler. By Sir 
George Arthur. Illustrated. (Cape. 10s.) om a 

Tu Fu. By Florence Ayscough. Illustrated. (Cape. 21S.) 

Ntsukumbini: Cattle Thief. By Frank Brownlee. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) Lae 

With Pen and Brush in Eastern Lands. By Sir Valentine Chirol. 
Illustrated. (Cape. 21s.) 

Napoleon: Self-Destroyed. By L. 
Cape. 15s.) , : 

Echoes of Larger Life: A Selection from the Early Correspon- 
dence of Victoria Lady Welby. Edited by Mrs. Henry Cust. 
(Cape. 12s. 6d.) ma : 

Up to Yesterday. By Robert Graves. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) ; 

James Ramsay MacDonald. By Mary Agnes Hamilton, (Cape. 
Ss a. 

the hime aad Letters of Sir Harry Johnston. By Alex Johnston. 
Illustrated. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


By Geraint Goodwin. 


(Thornton Butter- 


Pierce Clark. Illustrated. 


Alice Meynell: A Memoir. By Viola Meynell. Illustrated. 
Cape. 15s.) ba 
From Schoo to Piccadilly. By Beckles Willson. (Cape. 


12s. 6d.) > te me 

Gallipoli Memories. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Historv of the Sackville Family (Earls and Dukes of Dorset). 
By Charles J. Phillips, 2 vols. 134 Plates. (Cassell. £8 8s. 
the set.) 

The Life of Viscount Cowdray. By J. A. Spender. 
(Cassell. £1 1s.) : ; , 

The Intimate Life of the Last Tsarina. By Princess Catherine 
Radziwill. Plates. Cassell, 12s. 6d.) ra 

Three Women—St. Teresa, Madame de Choiseul, Mrs. Eddy. 
By H. E. Wortham. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) } 

All That I Have Met. By Mrs. Claude Beddington. 
Cassell. 18s. ; 

‘] Will Be Good!” By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. ih 

Attila: The Scourge of God, By Marcel Brion. Translated by 
Harold Ward. 8 Plates. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) a 

Indiscretions of a Prefect of Police. Translated and Edited by 
Arthur L. Hayward. Plates. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 7 : 

The Life of the First Earl of Halsbury, By Mrs. A. Wilson-Fox. 
Portraits. (Chapman & Hall. 30s.) , 

The Life of George Meredith. By Robert Esmonde Sencourt. 
(Chapman & Hall. 16s.) 

When —. By J. L. Pole. (Chapman & Hall. 12s, 6d. 

The Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. A Record 
Edited by Stephen Gwynn. Plates. 2 vols. (Constable. 


42s. 


12 Plates. 


Plates. 


Illustrated. 
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The Hardman Papers. A Further Selection (1865-1868) from the 
Letters and Memoirs of Sir William Hardman, Edited by 
S. M. Ellis. Illustrated. (Constable. 15s.) 

Frederick the Great. By Werner Hegemann. 
Stable. 18s.) 

A Book About Myself. By Theodore Dreiser, (Constable. 10s.) 

Further Letters of Vincent van Gogh to his Brother. Illustrated. 
(Constable. 31s. 6d.) 

The Stricken Deer: A Biographical Study of William Cowper. 
By Lord David Cecil. (Constable.) 

Coleridge the Somnainbulist. By John Charpertier. Translated 
by May Nugent. (Constable, 15s.) 

The Harley Street Calendar. By H. H. Bashford. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) 

A Gallery of Women. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 10s.) 

The Life of Napoleon, By Dmitri Merezhkovsky. Translated 
by Catherine Zvegintzov. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Vanamee. By Mary Conger Vanamee. (Faber & Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

Commando: A Boer Journal of the Boer War. By Colonel 
Deneys Reitz. Preface by General Smuts, (Faber & Faber. 
15s.) 

New Light on the Youth of Dante. By Gertrude Leigh. (Faber 
& Faber. 15s.) 

The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall. By Edward Marjori- 
banks. Introduction by Lord Birkenhead. Illustrated. 
(Gollancz. 25s.) 

The Life of Solomon. By Edmond Fleg. (Gollancz. 50s.) 

The Memoirs of Lorenzo da Ponte. Mlustrated. (Gollancz. 18s.) 

The Man Behind the Scenes: The Career of Sir Basil Zaharoff. 
By Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. Preface by M. Skuludis. 
(Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 

Isadora Duncan’s End (The Life of Isadora Duncan, 1921 to 
1927). By Mary Desti. Illustrated. (Gollancz. 15s.) 
Beethoven the Creator. By Romain Rolland. ‘Translated by 

Ernest Newman, Plates. (Gollancz. 30s.) 

The Countess Tolstoy’s Later Diary. Authorized Version trans- 
lated by Alexander Werth. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught. By Sir George Aston. TIlus- 
trated. (Harrap. 2ls.) 

The Stormy Life of Mirabeau. By Henry de Jouvenel. TIlus- 
trated. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 

Adventure. By Major-General J. E. B. Seeley, 
(Heinemann. 2is.) 

My War Diary. By Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. 
2 vols. Illustrated. (Heinemann. 36s.) 

Reminiscences. By Thamar Karsavina. Preface by Sir James 
Barrie. Illustrated. (Heinemann. 25s.) 

King Spider : A Life of Louis XI. of France. By D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Plates. (Con- 


Illustrated. 


Woodfill of the Regulars. By Lowell Thomas. (Heinemann. 
10s. 6d.) 
Charlotte Bronté: A Psychological Study. By Rosamond 


Langbridge. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

One-Arm Sutton : Being Adventures, told by himself, of Major- 
General Frank Sutton. Illustrated. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

The Forbidden Zone. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 5s.) 

Twelve Against the Gods. By William Bolitho. (Heinemann. 
12s. 6d.) 

The Life of the Prince of Wales. By Hector Bolitho. lus- 
trated. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Letters of James Elroy Flecker. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by J. C. Squire. (Heinemann. 21s.) 

Bibi. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

La Duchesse du Maine. By Francis Birrell. (Gerald Howe. 
3s. 6d.) 

Walther Rathenau. By Count Harry Kessler. Translated by 
W. D. Robson-Scott and Lawrence Hyde. Illustrated. 
(Gerald Howe. 16s.) 

Christina of Sweden. By Ada Harrison. (Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d.) 

The Life of H.R.H. Princess Mary. By Evelyn Graham. Illus- 
trated. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


H.M. The Queen of Spain. By Evelyn Graham. Illustrated. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Life of Lord Darling. By Evelyn Graham. Illustrated. 


(Hutchinson. 21s.) 

Life’s Ebb and Flow : Memoirs of Frances, Countess of Warwick. 
Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 

My Life Story : From Archduke to Grocer. By Leopold Wolfliing 
Ex-Archduke Leopold of Austria). Illustrated. (Hutchin- 
son, 21s.) 

The Life of Sir William Quiller-Orchardson. By Hilda 
Orchardson Gray. Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

The Biography of the late Marshal Foch. By Major-General Sir 
George Aston. Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 

Daniel O’Connell: The Irish Liberator. By Denis Gwynn. 
Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 

The Diary and Papers of Lord Cowley. By Colonel F. Well2sley. 
Illustrated, (Hutchinson. 24s.) 

The Dunkelgraf Mystery. By O. V. Maeckel and Mrs. Aubrey 
Le Blond. Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

Rasputin: The Almighty Peasant. By Aron Simanowitsch. 
Translated by M. H. Jerome, Illustrated. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 

Celestial Seraglio. By Olive Moore. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

Soldier and Outlaw. By George Witten. (Jarrolds. 6s.) 

James Ramsay MacDonald: Labour’s Man of Destiny. By 
H. Hessell Tiltman. Illustrated. (Jarrolds. 21s.) 


Stealing Through Life. By Ernest Booth. (Knopf. 15s.) 
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HEINEMANN AUTUMN BOOKS 

















JOHN GALSWORTHY JOHN MASEFIELD | 
A Modern Comedy. 8s. 6d. net. The Hawbucks. 7s. 6d. net. | 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG F. TENNYSON JESSE 
Black Roses. 7s. 6d. net. The Lacquer Lady 7s. 6d. net. 
JULIAN GREEN SYLVIA THOMPSON 
The Dark Journey. 7s. 6d. net. Chariot Wheels. 7s. 6d. net. 
HELEN SIMPSON ELLEN GLASGOW 
The Desolate House. 7s. 6d. net. They Stooped to Folly. 7s. 6d. net. 
GERALD BULLETT ALFRED NEUMANN 
Nicky Son of Egg. 6s. net. The Rebels. 8s. Ed. net. 
BOOTH TARKINGTON GEORGETTE HEYER 
Penrod Jashber. 7s. Gd. net. Beauvallet. 7s. 6d. net. 
FRANCES NOYES HART DENIS MACKAIL 
Hide in the Dark. 7s. 6d. net. How Amusing! 7s. 6d. net. 
| T. S$. STRIBLING ROLAND PERTWEE 
| Strange Moon. 7s. Ed. net. MW—XX3. 7s. 6d. net, 








GENERAL BOOKS 


THEATRE STREET 


By Thamara Karsavina. With many Illustrations 
and a Preface by SIR JAMES BARRIE, O.M. 25s. net. 


BLACK MAGIC THREE ROWS OF TAPE 


By Paul Morand. With Illustrations A Social Study of the Lower Deck. 
by Aaron Douglas. 8s. 6d. net. By A. Trystan Edwards. 5s. net. 








THE GREAT PEARL ROBBERY 
By Christmas Humphreys. 12s. 6d. net. 
With an Introduction by Mr. Justice HUMPHREYS. 


MALTA OF THE KNIGHTS MYSELF AND THE THEATRE 
By Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn. 25s. net. Theodore Komisarjevsky. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Nelson. By C. S. Forester. Illustrated. (Lane. 12s, 6d.) 

The Third Mary Stuart : Being a Character Study, with Memoirs 
and Letters, of Queen Mary Il. of England (1662-1694). By 
Marjorie Bowen. Illustrated. (Lane. 18s.) 

Certain People of Importance. By Knut Hagberg. Translated 
by Elizabeth Sprigge and Claude Napier. (Lane. 12s. 6d.) 

Captain Scott. By Stephen Gwynn. (Golden Hind Series.) 
Illustrated. (Lane. Is. 6d.) 

Ferdinand Magellan. By E. F. Benson. (Golden Hind Series.) 
Illustrated. (Lane. 12s. 6d.) 

Froude and Carlyle : A Study of the Froude-Carlyle Controversy 
By Waldo H. Dunn, (Longmans. 15s.) 

Left Behind. By Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden. Illustrated 
Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

Barrie: The Story of a _ Genius. By J, A. Hammeryton. 
Sampson Low. 16s. 

Chicago May: Her Story by Herself. (Sampson Low. 12s. 6u.) 

Agin the Governments : Memories and Adventures of Sir Francis 
Fletcher Vane. (Sampson Low. 16s.) 

The Life of the Marquess of Lansdowne. By Lord Newton. 
Illustrated, (Macmillan. 25s.) 

The Life of Sir Clifford Allbutt. By Sir Humphry Rolleston. 
Ilustrated. (Macmillan. 15s.) 

The Garden of Fidelity: Being the Autobiography of Fiora 
Annie Steel. Hllustrated. (Macmillan. 15s.) 

Fragments of a Political Diary. By Dr. Joseph M. Baernreither. 
Edited by Professor Joseph Redlich. (Macmillan.) 

The Life of Princess Yashodara, Wife and Disciple of the Lord 
Buddha. By Sunity Devee. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 
84s. ) 

Balzac : The Man and the Lover. By Francis Gribble. Ilus- 
trated. (Nash & Grayson. 21s.) 

The Gay Victorians. By Ralph Neville. Illustrated. (Nash & 
Grayson. 2ls. 

Leaves from the Greville Diary. With a Preface and Introduc- 
tion by Philip Morrell. (Nash & Grayson. 21s.) 

Diaries of William Johnston Temple, 1780-1796. Edited with a 
Memoir by Lewis Bettany. (Oxford University Press, 21s.) 

Marlowe and His Circle : A Biographical Survey. By Frederick 
S. Boas. Llustrated. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Lord Durham : A Biography of John George Lambton, First Earl 
of Durham. By Chester W. New. (Oxford University Press. 
208. 


~e ) 


The Diary of a Country Parson. Vol. IV. Edited py John 
seresford. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) , 

Up the Country. By the Hon. Emily Eden. Introduction by 
Edward Thompson. (Oxford University Press. 9s.) 

Walt Whitman. By H. S. Morris. Oxford University Press.) 

Garibaldi. By S. Stuart Starritt. (R.T.S, 2s. 6d. 

The Life and Work of Mrs. Piper. By Alla L. Piper. 
Paul. 7s. 6d.) 

Nursery Life Three Hundred Years Ago : the Story of a Dauphin 
of France, 1601-10, Edited by Lucy Crump. Illustraied, 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Heine. By H. G. Atkins. 
ledge. 6s 

The Secret History of Henrietta, Princess of England, First 
Wife of Philippe, Duc d'Orléans. Together with Memoirs of 
the Court of France for the Years 1688 and 1689. soth by 
Madame de la Fayette, Translated and Edited by Joan 
Shelmerdine. (Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Journal of Nicholas Owen, Slave-Dealer, 1746-57. Edited by 
Eveline Martin. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

tecollections of My Youth. By Ernest Renan. Translated by 


‘Kegan 


Republic of Letters Series. (Rout- 


C. B, Pitman. Introduction by G. G. Coulton. (Routledge 
I2s. 6d. 

Journal of a West Indian Proprietor, 1815-17. sy M. G. 
‘“Monk "’) Lewis, Edited by Mona Wilson. (Routledge. 
15s 


Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of a Virginal Mind. By Edwin 
Franden Dakin. Illustrated. (Scribners. 21s.) 

Mad Anthony Wayne. By Thomas s0yd. 
Scribners. 12s. 6d. 

The Man Behind the Book. By Henry Van Dyke. Illustrated. 
Scribners. 7s. 6d. 

For Joan of Arc, By Ten Members of the French Academy, 
including Marshal Foch, Maurice Barres, Mgr. Baudriilart, 
Louis Bertrand, and Georges Goyau. Translated by T. 
surns. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

The Heroic Life of St. Vincent de Paul. By Henri Lavedan. 
Translated by Fr. Leonard, (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 

The Monstrous Regiment, By Christopher Hollis. (Sheed x 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Edward P.: A New and Intimate Life Story of H.R.H. Tie 
Prince of Wales. By Evelyn Graham. Illustrated, ‘Ward, 
Lock. 12s. 6d. 

The Intimate Journal of George Sand. Preface by Aurore San. 
Translated by Marie Jenney Howe. Williams & Norgate. 
I2s. 6d. 

The Memoirs of General Wrangel, the last Commander-in-Chic¢* 
of the Russian National Army. Translated by Soph: 
Goulston, Illustrated. (Williams & Norgate. 21s. 

Lord Fisher. By Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon. 2 vols. Tlus- 
trated, Hodder & Stoughton. 42s. 

Lord D’Abernon’s Diary: An Ambassador of Paris. Vol. II.— 
The Years of Crisis. Portraits. (Hodder & Stoughton. 21s.) 

The Memoirs of Philip Scheidemann. Translated by J. E. 
Michell. 2 vols. (Hodder & Stoughton, 42s.) 


Illustrated. 
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Portrait of a Chinese Lady. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 21s.) 

Great Ones of Ancient Egypt. The Portraits by Winifred 
Brunton. Descriptive Articles by Eminent Egyptologists, 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 42s.) 

Lord Carmichael of Skirling. A Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 
Illustrated. (Hodder & Stoughton. 21s.) 

G. A. Studdert Kennedy. By His Friends. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
v5.) 

More Cracks with ‘‘ We Twa.”’ By the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Aberdeen and Temair. Illustrated. (Methuen. 15s.) 
Pioneers of Reform. By D. C. Johnson, Portraits. (Methuen. 

dS.) 

German Students’ War Letters. Edited by Dr. Philipp Witkop. 
Translated by A. F. Wedd. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

A Book of Latin Letters. Selected and Edited by R. G. C. 
Levens. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Open House in Flanders, 1914-1918. By Baroness Ernest de la 
Grange. Translated by Mélanie Lind. Illustrated. 
(Murray. 15s.) 

The Kings of England, 1606-1901. By the Hon. Clive Bigham. 
Illustrated. (Murray. 2lIs.) 

The Weary Road. Recollections of a Subaltern of Infantry, By 
Charles Douie. Introduction by Sir Ernest Swinton. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

Times of Stress. By Colonel Lionel James. MJlustrations and 
Maps. (Murray. 12s.) 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Letters to her Sister, 1846-1859. 
Edited by Leonard Huxley. Illustrated, (Murray. 2ls.) 
Odds and Ends of My Life. By the Countess Cave. Illustrated. 

(Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Royal Marys: Princess Mary and Her Predecessors. By E. 
Thornton Cook. Illustrated. (Murray. 9s.) 

The Narrative of a Naval Nobody, 1907-1924. By Douglas Fair- 
bairn. Preface by “ Bartimeus.’’ (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

Matters That Matter. By Dame Henrietta Barnett. Hlustrated. 
Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

A Door-Keeper of Music. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Illustrated. 
(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

The Amazing Career of Bernadotte (1763-1844). 
Plunket Barton. Illustrated. (Murray. 21s.) 

About Myself. By Ben Turner. Introduction by J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. Illustrated. Grant Richards and Humphrey 
Toulmin. 10s. 6d.) 

Men of the Aftermath. By Henri Béraud, Introduction by 
Frederic Whyte. (Grant Richards and Humphrey Toulmin. 
6s.) 

Judge Jenkins. Compiled by W. H. Terry. (Grant Richards and 
Humphrey Toulmin. 10s. 6d.) 

Calverley and some Cambridge Wits of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Richard B. Ince. — Hlustrated. (Grant Richards and 
Humphrey Toulmin. 12s. 6d.) 

Ia Fayette. By Brand Whitlock. 2 vols. Illustrated. (Appleton, 


By Lady Hosie. Illustrated. 


By Sir Dunbar 


42s. 

Horace Walpole and Madame du Deffand: An _ Ejighteenth- 
century Friendship. By Anna de Koven. — Jlustrated. 
Appleton. 10s. 6d.) 

Stresemann: The Man and the Statesman. By Rochus von 
Rheinbaben. Illustrated. (Appleton. 10s. 6d. 


Eminent Asians : Six Great Personalities of the Near East, By 
Josef W. Hall. Illustrated. (Appleton. 2Is. 

The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge.  lHlustrated. 
& Windus. 10s. 6d.) 

Cc. E. Montague, A Memoir by Oliver Elton. 
Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 

My Recollections, 1848-1914. By Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff. Translated by G. C. Richards. (Chatto & Windus. 
15s. 

Savonarola, By Piero Misciattelli. Translated by M. Peters- 
Roberts. Illustrated. (Cambridge: Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

The Early Life and Adventures of J. J. Rousseau. By A. L 
Sells. Introduction by Professor O. H. Prior. ITllustrated 
(Cambridge : Heffer. 8s. 6d.) 

Madame, ‘‘ The Terror,’ First Lady of France. By Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein. Illustrated. (Lippincott. 12s. 6d. 
The Emperor Karl. By Count Polzer-Hoditz, Translated by 

F.S. Flint and D. F. Tait. Wlustrated. (Putnam. 21s. 

Three Personal Records of the War. A Personal Record. By 
R. H. Mottram ; Broadchalk, a Chronicle. By John Easton ; 
Frank Honywood, Private. By Eric Partridge. (Scholartis 


Chatto 


Illustrated. 


Press. 15s.) 
The Great Earl of Peterborough. By Brigadier-General C., 
Sallard. Illustrated. (Skeffington. 21s.) 


Treasure of Ophir. By Cc. EB. V. 
Skeffington. 18s.) 

The Tragic Empress: The Life and Exile of the Empress 
Eugenie of France. By the Comtesse des Garets. Trans- 
lated by Helene Graeme. Illustrated. (Skeffington. 21s.) 

Life of the Crown Prince Rudolf, with Letters and Documents 
found amongst his effects. By Baron von Mitis. Translated 
by M. H. Jerome. Illustrated. (Skeffington. 2is. 

Cardinal Wiseman. By Denis Gwynn. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 7s. 6d.) 

Letters to a Doubter. By Paul Claudel. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 6s. 

Alice Meynell: A Memoir. By Viola Meynell. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, | 15s.) 

Recollections of Three Kaisers. 
Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 


Craufurd. Illustrated. 


Anonymous. Illustrated 
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3 A Selection from 3 


: Chapman & Hall’s List } 
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: THE LIFE OF 
' GEORGE MEREDITH 


¢ By ROBERT ESMONDE SENCOURT. With ‘ 
Portrait in colour. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. ‘* There 


< e 

4 was no book which I more wanted to read than a life 4 
; of Meredith ; there was none for which I felt bound ; 
4 to exact a severer standard. One felt the need s 
e for an amplitude, a philosophy, almost a richness of e 

style kindred to Meredith’s own. Mr. Sencourt has 

‘ never disappointed me. He has written one of the , 
$ best lives of a writer that we possess, one in which 4 
e the kindred but combative powers of poetry and e 
4 scholarship unite to mould the image of one of the 4 
2 greatest English writers.”’—André Maurois. 2 
‘ < 


} THE LIFE OF THE 
; FIRST EARL OF 
: HALSBURY 


‘ By Mrs. A. WILSON-FOX. Medium 8vo. 30s. net. 3 
e This is the authoritative Life of Lord Halsbury, the e 
4 famous Conservative Lord Chancellor. It is produced 4 
1 under the authority of the family, who have lent the , 
4 author all their letters and papers. Lord Halsbury $ 
e was associated with many of the most importaut cases a 
4 of his time, as, for instance, the Tichborne case, and > 
$ others of hike importance. All these are discussed 2 
4 from the inside, and the book gives a wide and varied 4 
2 picture of political and legal lite towards the close of e 
4 the Victorian era and under the reign of King Edward 4 
2 VII. ‘Ihe volume is profusely illustrated with : 
é portraits and reproductions. $ 
4 e 


; ON THE STREAM 3 
: OF TRAVEL : 


e By JAMES NORMAN HALL, Author of ‘* Under 4 
2 tne South.” Demy S8vo. 1ds. net. Mr. J. Norman e 
4 Hall’s new book of travel and adventure repeats the 4 
7 huinan fascination of his earlier work. It is full of : 
3 character and personality. It takes the reader to e 
$ Iceland; concerning which Mr. Hall has perhaps 2 
4 more to tell than any other writer; to Spain, to 4 
Ss Bavaria, to Chicago, and to Polynesia. But it is not ’ 
4 only the variety of the countries visited that gives 4 
e the book its charm. Mr. Hall is a great student of e 
character, and the people whom he meets and so 4 
§ quickly understands make an agreeable and attractive - 
e company. 4 
4 e 
: WHEN— : 
s e 
e By J. L. POLE. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. The Morning e 
Z Post says: It is an extraordinary book. It purports $ 
4 to be the autobiography of a Victorian middle-class 4 
s man, of considerable gifts and attainments, marred by ¢ 
e a weakness, partly inherited, that leads through drink e 
e to insanity and finally to death. If it be the genuine > 
4 self-revelation of a man now dead, it is courageous and 4 
$s sincere to a remarkable degree. If it be one of the 7 
3 excursions into fictional autobiography becoming so e 
2 popular, then it is little short of a work of genius in its 2 
4 penetration and understanding of character. In either 4 
Ss case it is gripping in its intensity of feeling, in its ' 
3 contempt for all cant and hypocrisy, in its just appre- e 
e ciation of the man’s own weakness, ana the calm e 
4 detachment and ironical humour with which they are 4 
2 discussed.” $ 
4 e 
UU UU TUL 2 
> > 
3 THREE OUTSTANDING NOVELS 2 
$ 
: EC WAUGH’S : 
3 e 
$ “THREE SCORE AND TEN” $ 
e ¢ 
> 
| BEATRICEKEAN | 
e 4 
} $EYMOUR’S 
4 
e “FALSE SPRING” é 
é ; 


: G. B. $STERN’S : 
“ PETRUCHIO” 
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Complete Autumn List free on request. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD+o, 
11 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 














Bell ¢S Sons 


The Mind of the Savage 


RAOUL ALLIER 


‘One of the most valuable contributions to the 
science of man published in Europe for many years 
past.’? SUNDAY TIMES 





‘* The study of the uncivilised races has been im- 
measurably advanced by M. Raoul Allier . . . this is 
an important contribution to the study of colonisation 
. . . a treasury of highly illuminating knowledge 
and interesting theory.’? OXFORD MAIL 15s. net 


The Decisive Wars of 


History 
B. H. LIDDELL HART 


Military Correspondent to the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ 
‘A brilliant book. . It is stimulating exercise to 
follow . .. this vivid review of twenty-seven wars.” 
SPECTATOR ‘* A master of his craft and a military 
thinker of striking originality.’’ SUNDAY TIMES 

12s. 6d. net 


India under Wellesley 
P. E. ROBERTS 


Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
15s. net 


The Assyrians and their 
Neighbours 


REV. DR. W. A. WIGRAM 
Author of ‘* The Cradle of Mankind,” etc. 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


At Home among the 


Atoms 
PROF. JAMES KENDALL 


“ A very remarkable book. Professor Kendall 
has done for his subject what Sir Robert Ball did for 
astronomy.’’ PUBLIC OPINION Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


A History for British People 
D. C. SOMERVELL 


1,176 pages, 12s. 6d. net 


The Personality of Napoleon 
PROF. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


‘* T commend to the notice of all who take an interest 
in the career of Napoleon Dr. Rose’s admirable 
work.’’ SIR JOHN MARRIOTT 3s. 6d. net 


Winter Sport in Europe 
BECKET WILLIAMS 
A guide, written in exhilarating style, to centres, 
large and small, throughout Europe. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


My System 
ARON NIMZOWITSCH 


A new chess book by one of the most successful of 
the modern masters. Ready on Tuesday. 12s. 6d. net 





YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE NATION 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


The Odes of Horace. Rendered into English Verse by variou 
hands. Translations chosen by H. E. Butler. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 

Iphigenia in Aulis. By Euripides. Translated by F. Melian 
Stawell. (Bell. 3s.) 

The Fasti of Ovid. Text, with Translation and Commentary, by 
Sir James George Frazer. 5 vols. Illustrated. (Macmillan. 
£6 6s. 

Grecia Antiqua. Maps and Plans to illustrate ‘“ Pausanias’ 
Description of Greece,’ compiled by Sir James G. Frazer, 
With explanatory text by A. W. van Buren. (Macmillan.) 

Plays of Terence. Translated by I. Perry. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Three Plays by Menander, Translated and Edited by L. A. Post 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

Classical Studies. 


By G. M. Sargeaunt, 
7s. 6d.) 


(Chatto & Windus. 


CRITICISM, LITERATURE, 
LANGUAGE AND ESSAYS 


Second Journal to Eliza. By Laurence Sterne. (Bell. 21s.) 

The Pursuits of Leisure. By Sir lan Malcolm. (Benn. 10s, 6d.) 

Modern Spanish Literature. By L. A. Warren. 2 vols. (Bren- 
tano. 30s.) 

Modern Writers Series. Edited by Thomas Moult. Vols. 1-6.— 
D. H. Lawrence. By Louis Golding; W. H. Davies, By 
Thomas Moult ; George Moore. By Humbert Wolfe; W. B. 
Yeats. By Viola Garvin ; Alfred Noyes. By Walter Jerrold , 
T. S. Eliot, By H. E. Palmer. (Brentano. 3s. 6d. and 5s.) 

Siudies in Literature, III. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

The Sense of Glory. Essays in Criticism. By Herbert Read. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Shakespeare’s Henry VI. and Richard Ill. By P. Alexander. 
Introduction by A. W. Pollard, (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 

A Game at Chesse. By Thomas Middleton. Edited by R. C. 
sald. Plates. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Dryden and Howard, 1664-8. Edited by D. D. Arundell. 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

A Literary History of the Arabs, By R. A. Nicholson. Iflus- 
trated. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 

Sound and Meaning in English Poetry. By Katharine M 
Wilson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Cornered Poets. By Laurence Housman. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Hundred Best English Essays. Selected and Edited by the 
Earl of Birkenhead. (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) 

Concerning Many Things. By Sir Edward Parry. (Cassell. 21s.) 

Keats’s View of Poetry. By Takeshi Saito. With Essay on 
English Literature in Japan. By Edmund Blunden. 
(Cobden-Sanderson. ) 

Back Numbers. By T. Earle Welby, (Constable. 10s.) 

Queer Books. By Edmund Pearson. Illustrated. (Constable. 
15s.) 

Blake and Modern Thought. By Denis Saurat. Plates. (Con- 
stable. 14s.) 

A Glossary of Colloquial and Popular French. By L. E. Kastner 
and J. Marks. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 

English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. A Historical Dic- 
tionary by G. L. Apperson. (Dent. 31s. 6d.) 

Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London, By A. St. John 
Adcock. Illustrated by Frederick Adcock. (Dent. 5s.) 
The Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature. By Dr. Edmund 

G. Gardner. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Belphégor. By Julien Benda, (Faber & Faber. 7s. €d.) 

The Poets on the Poets. No. I.—Andrew Marvell. By V. Sack- 
ville-West. No. Il.—Dante. By T. S. Eliot, (Faber & Faber. 
21s. each.) 

Sir John Oldcastle and Henry IV. Two plays by William 
Shakespeare. Printed for the first time. Edited by Dr. E. W. 
Lummis. (Gollancz. 15s.) 


Tradition and Hugh Walpole. By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann, 
6s.) 


(Cam- 


Illustrated. (Cape 


A Room of One’s Own. By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 5s.) 

The Northern Saga. By E. E. Kellett. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Hogarth Lectures on Literature. No. 10.—Notes on English Verse 
Satire. By Humbert Wolfe. No. 11.—Literature and Politics. 
By G. D. H. and M. Cole. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. each.) 

The Victorian Romantics, 1850-70. By T. Earle Welby. Illus- 
trated. (Gerald Howe, 25s.) 

Shakespeare. By John Bailey. English Heritage Series. (Long- 
mans. 3s. 6d. 

English Humour. By J. B. Priestley. English Heritage Series. 
(Longmans, 3s. 6d.) 

A Literary History of England. By Bernard Groom. (Long 
mans. 8s. 6d.) 

The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad: a New Interpretation. 
By Gustav Morf. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 

A Miscellany : Addresses by A. C. Bradley. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

Jane Austen: A Survey. By C. L. Thomson. (Horace Marshall.) 

Malory. By E. Vinaver. Illustrated. (Oxford University Press. 
15s.) 

Elizabethan and Other Essays by the late Sir Sidney Lee. 


Edited by F. S. Boas. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) 
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Restoration Tragedy. By Bonamy Dobrée, (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Orkney Norn. By Hugh Marwick. 
Press. 21s.) 

Tradition and Experiment in Modern English Literature. Lec- 
tures by T. S. Eliot, Edmund Blunden, Rebecca West, A. J. A. 
Symons, John Beresford, C. K. Munro, Ashley Dukes, Edith 
Sitwell, R. H. Mottram. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Henry James’s Criticism. By Morris Roberts, (Oxford University 
Press. ) 

Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. By Gerald Gould. 
(To-day and To-morrow Series.) (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

The Thing. By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

The Opalescent Parrot. By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed & Ward. 
2s. 6d.) 

At the Close of the Day. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

Spain: A Companion to Spanish Studies. Edited by E. Allison 
Peers. Maps. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

An Approach to Poetry. By Phosphor Mallam, (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

By Way of Introduction. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen. 6s.) 

It's a Fine World. By Robert Lynd. (Methuen, _ 5s.) 

G. K. C. as M.C. Being thirty-seven Introductions written by 
G. K. Chesterton to various books. Edited by J. P. de 
Fonseka, (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Turning Things Over. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Balconinny, and Other Essays. By J. B. Priestley. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

Those Were the Days, By A. A. Milne. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets and Edward de Vere. By Gerald H. 
Rendall. (Murray. 12s. 6d.) 

Byways. By Sir Reginald Blomfield. Illustrated. (Murray. 15s.) 

Short Studies in Shakespeare. By G, F. Bradby. (Murray. 6s.) 

A Guide to Bernard Shaw. By Edward Wagenknecht. 
(Appleton. 6s.) 

Do What You Will. By Aldous Huxley. 
7s. 6d.) 

Cross Currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By H. J. C. Grierson. (Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 

Baudelaire and the Symbolists. By Peter Quinnell. 4 Plates. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

A Writer’s Notes on His Trade. By C. E. Montague. Introduc- 
tory Essay by H, M. Tomlinson. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Essays and Addresses. By John Burnet. With a Memoir by 

Lord Charnwood. (Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 

The Diabolical Principe, including The Dithyrambic Spectator. 
By Wyndham Lewis. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

These Sad Ruins. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 

Thirty Tales and Sketches. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Edited by Edward Garnett. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 


(Oxford University 


By Richard King. (Hodder & 


(Chatto & Windus. 


DRAMA AND FILMS 


The Story of the Theatre. By Professor Glenn Hughes. (Benn. 
21s.) 

The New Spirit in the Cinema. By Huntly Carter. (Brentano. 

30s.) 

Lucky Peter’s Travels, and Other Plays. By August Strindberg. 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

Lazarus Laughed. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

A Politician Plays Truant: Essays on English Literature. By 
Charles Roden Buxton. (Christophers, 5s.) 

Everyman: A Moral Play. Presented by Thomas Derrick. 
Illustrated, (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

That Worthless Fellow Platonoff. A Play by Anton Chekhov. 
Translated by John Cournos. (Dent. 6s.) 

Producing Plays. By C. B. Purdom. Illustrated. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Famous Plays of To-day, including ‘ Journey's End,’ ‘“* Young 
Woodley,” ‘‘ Many Waters,’’ and Others, (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Russian Theatre. By Joseph Gregor and René Fulép-Miller. 


Including Dynamo. By Eugene O'Neill. 


Translated by Paul England. 400 Illustrations. (Harrap. 
£5 5a.) 
The Italian Comedy. The Improvization, Scenarios, Lives, 


Attributes, Portraits, and Masks of the Illustrious Characters 
of the Commedia Dell’ Arte. By Pierre Louis Duchartre. 
Translated by Randolph T, Weaver. 200 Illustrations. 
(Harrap. 42s.) 

Myself and the Theatre. By Theodore Komisarjevsky. — Illus- 
trated. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 

Pride and Prejudice. By Eileen H. A. and J. C. Squire, adapted 
from Jane Austen’s Novel. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Johann Faust : the Man and the Myth. By Harold George Meek. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Some Irish Dramatists. By Andrew E. Malone. 
(Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 

New Year’s Eve: a Play in Seven Scenes. By Waldo Frank. 
(Scribners. 7s. 6d.) 

The Imaginary Invalid. By F. Anstey. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
JS.) 

Theatre Management. By Sanford E. Stanton. (Appleton. 5s.) 

The Romantic Young Lady. By Gregorio Martinez Sierra. 


Illustrated. 


English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d.) 

Everyman of Everystreet : a Nativity Play. By Mary D. Stocks. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s, 6d.) 
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COSTUMES THROUGHOUT THE 
AGES. 


By MARY EVANS, Assistant Professor in Household Arts, 
leachers’ College, Columbia University. Tentative price, 15s. 
Miss Evans, whose study of costumes has been a long and careful one, presents 
their history from the earliest time, showing how dress has evolved through 
each age and country. Coloured frontispiece and 211 other illustrations. 


OLD PATCHWORK QUILTS AND 
‘= WOMEN WHO MADE THEM. 


y RUTH E. FINLEY. 21s. 


is the first adequate and definitive record of patchwork quilts in America, 
one o f the loveliest and most decorative of Colonial folk arts. The book contains 
complete directions for making quilts, with 100 diagrams. Over 90 illustrations. 


ABOUT ANTIQUES. 
By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES. 15s. 
Mrs. Bowles’s richly informative book is not only an excellent guide for collec- 


tors of American antiques, but combines with its information delightful stories 
of personal experiences. 75 illustrations. 


SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND PRE- 
SERVING. 


By OLA M. MALCOLM (POWELL). 
Manuals Series. Fourth Edition. 
re-set. 


Lippincott’s Home 
Entirely re-written and 


12s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF A BEHAVIOURIST. 


By JOHN B. WATSON. Third new and revised edition. 

12s. 6d. 
The study of behaviourism, the new psychology, based on natural science, 
which is aitecting every branch of modern thought to-day. It will show you 


how to direct and control your own actions through an understanding of the 
behaviour of others. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND. 
By HARRY D. KITSON, Ph.D. Third Edition. Thoroughly 
revised and re-set. 6s. 


Explains : How to take notes properly. 
concentrate easily. 


How to memorise readily. How to 
How to reason logically ; and How to express with facility. 


’ 

TROUBLES WE DON’T TALK ABOUT. 
By J. F. MONTAGUE, M.D. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 9s. 
This book tells about the troubles we don’t talk about even to one’s physician, 
at least until it can be put off no longer. The author takes care to tell us the 
things we want to know, what can and cannot be done to relieve or cure dis- 
tressing conditions brought about by faulty personal hygiene or other conditions 
that false modesty prevents being properiy cured. 


THE STRANGE SEARCH, 


By EUGENIE FOA, Author of “ Little Robinson Crusoe of 
Paris ’’ (Stories All Children Love Series). 6s, 
A splendid new tale of mystery and adventure by a favourite French writer. 
lour. 


INDIAN STORIES FROM THE 
PUEBLOS. 


By FRANK G. APPLEGATE. Foreword by WITTER 
BYNNER. 15s. 
These stories are an honest and un-revarnished telling of Indian Life by the 
Indian himself. Mr. Applegate has had the rare opportunity, of living inti- 


mately with the tribes. The remarkably striking illustrations in colour were all 
done by Indians. 


TALES FROM GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


Retold and Illustrated. By KATHARINE PYLE. 12 black- 
and-white Illustrations. Square 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Grown-ups as well as children will enioy reading these stories that never grow 
old—that never lose their charm and lure, no matter how many times they are read _ 


MYTHS and LEGENDS of FLOWERS, 
TREES, FRUIT AND PLANTS. 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER. New and Revised Edition. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Here are gathered in one compendious volume, alphabetically arranged, the 
legends of flowers, trees, fruits, and plants of all countries and all ages. 


THE GARDENER’S BED BOOK. 


Short and Long Pieces to be read in Bed by those who love 
the Green Growing Things of Earth, from the Country 


Journals. By RICHARDSON WRIGHT. Author of 
“* Hawkers and Walkers in Early America.” 10s. 6d. 


Like the night breeze, sometimes pungent, sometimes restful, comes this fresh 
and unusual book to be read after good-night is said. Frontispiece and decorative 
end papers. 


Autumn Announcement List sent Post Free. 
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The Thinker’s Library 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 


INTERESTING SUBJECTS 
CONVENIENT SIZE 
SUBSTANTIAL BINDING 
GOOD PAPER & PRINT 
MOST POPULAR PRICE 





: 





H. G. WELLS 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD 


310 pages, with 20 Maps. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS: 
A Confession of Faith and Rule of Life. 
160 pages. 











EDUCATION _sBy HERBERT SPENCER 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 
By ERNST HAECKEL 
HUMANITY’S GAIN FROM 


UNBELIEF 
By CHARLES BRADLAUGH 


ON LIBERTY By JOHN STUART MILL 











CHARLES DARWIN 


THE ORIGIN of SPECIES 


6th, final, and copyright edition. 434 pp., with diagram. 


“The wealth of facts, the soberness of judgment, 

the scrupulous fairness of the argument, make THE 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES a classic of science.” 
—Professor Julian Huzley. 


“As an explanation of evolution. Darwin’s ideas still 
hold the field to-day.”—J. B. S. Haldane. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF CHARLES DARWIN 


With a Supplementary Chapter of Reminiscences by 
his son, Sir Francis Darwin, and another on 
Darwin’s Relagion. 














EACH VOLUME BOUND IN CLOTHETTE. 
ONE SHILLING NET 
(by post 1/3). 


Complete Catalogue and Specimen Copy of 
‘‘The Literary Guide’’ Free on application. 





WATTS & CO., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


The Necessity for Capitalism. By Philip Vos. 
4s. 6d.) 

The Economic Development of India. By Vera Anstey. (Long- 
mans. 25s.) 

Wealth and Life : A Study in Values. By Professor J. A. Hobson. 
(Macmillan. 17s.) 

British Budgets. Second Series—1913-14 to 1920-21. By Sir Ber- 
nard Mallet. (Macmillan. 15s.) 

The Post-War Unemployment Problem, By Henry Clay. (Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d.) 

The Meaning of Rationalization, By L. Urwick. (Nisbet. 7s. 6d.) 

Industrial Arbitration. By Lord Amulree. (Oxford University 
Press. 12s, 6d.) 

Quakerism and Industry before Eighteen Hundred. By Isabel 
Grubb. (Williams & Norgate. 8s. 6d.) 
The Problem of Interest in its Relation to Currency and Debt. 
Seven Essays by Ernst Dick. (Williams & Norgate. 18s.) 
The Early History of Banking in England. By R. D. Richards. 
King. 15s.) 

Transport Co-ordination: A Study of Present-Day Transport 
Problems. By K. G. Fenelon. (King. 68.) 

Money and Credit of the Future, and Other Essays, By A. H. 
Mackmurdo. (King. 2s. 6d.) 

A Case for Laissez-Faire. By James W. Nisbet. (King. 7s. 6d.) 

The Economic Aspects of Native Segregation in South Africa. 
By John Kirk. (King. 6s.) 

The Economics of the Coal Industry. By R. C. Smart. Maps and 
Illustrations. (King. 10s. 6d.) : 

The Imperial Banks, By A. S. J. Baster. (King. 15s. 7 

Wealth : Its Production and Distribution. By A, W. Kirkaldy. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

Coutts’s: The History of a Banking House. By Ralph M. 
Robinson. Illustrated. (Murray. 15s.) 

The Theory and Practice of Finance. By W. Collin Brooks. 
Pitman, 10s. 6d.) 

Labour Organization. By J. Cunnison. (Pitman.) 
Foreign Currencies in Accounts, By A. E. Halls. (Pitman, 5s.) 
Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Products. By Newel H. 
Cornish. (Appleton. 12s. €d.) 
Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. 
Appleton. 10s. 6d.) 

A History of Financial Speculation. By R. H. Mottram. Illus- 
trated. (Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 

fhe Guide to Current Official Statistics. Vol. 
H.M.S.O. Is. 

feport on Street Accidents to Children in Greater London. 
H.M.S.O. Is.) 


(Hutchinson. 


By Harold E. Burtt. 


7.—1928. 


EDUCATION 


Lifelong Education. By Basil A. Yeaxlee. (Cassell. 2s. 6d.) 

Old Testament Days. A Short Geographical History of the Old 
Testament for Lower and Preparatory Schools. By M. H. 
Wells. (Heath Cranton. 2s.) 

A History of Child Life. By Lothrop Stoddard. 
10s. 6d. 

An Outline of Musical History. By Thos. J. Hewitt and Ralph 
Hill, Part I—From Gregorian Music to Gluck and the 
Reform of Opera. By Thos. J. Hewitt. Part IIl.—From 
Cc. P. E. Bach to Modern Music. By Ralph Hill. (Hogarth 
Press, 2s. 6d, each part.) 

Lies and Hate in Education. By Mark Starr. (Hogarth Press. 
JS.) 

The Reign of Law. By K. E. Innes. (Hogarth Press. 1s. 6d.) 

Common Sense and the Child. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 5s.) 

The English Public School. By Bernard Darwin, English Heri- 
tage Series, (Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 

The School in the Bush. A Critical Study of the Theory and 
Practice of Native Education in Africa. By A. Victor 
Murray. Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

Modern Babies and Nurseries. By Mrs. Len Chaloner. Preface 
by Sir Gilbert Barling. (Oxford University Press.) 

A Single Class on the Dalton Plan, By John A. Radcliffe. 
George Philip. 1s.) 

The Economic Life of the Ancient World. By J. Toutain. (Kegan 
Paul. 16s.) 

The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science. 
By P. Sargant Florence. (Kegan Paul. 25s.) 

Problems of Early Childhood, By Evelyn and Miriam Kenwick. 

toutledge. 7s. 6d. 

The Economics of Inheritance, By Josiah Wedgwood. (Rout- 
ledge. 15s.) 

Select Bibliography of Modern Economic Theory, 1870-1928. Com- 
piled by Harold FE. Batson. Introduction by Hugh Dalton. 

toutledge. 10s, 6d.) 

Business Economics. By Thomas Beach and Douglas H. Smith. 
Routledge. 3s. 6d.) 

Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire. Part 
Two. By Professor Lilian Knowles. Edited by Dr. A. 
McPhee, (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 

Growing Up: How One Did it in Different Times and Places. 
By Ellen C. Oakden and Mary Sturt. (Routledge.) 

Personality Adjustments of School Children. By Caroline B. 
Zachry. (Scribners. 7s. 6d.) 


(Gollancz. 
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safety First: A Guide for Schvol and Home. By Gilbert A. 
Christian, Revised Edition. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s, 6d.) 

A First Book on Teaching. By Nancy Catty. (Methuen. 5s.) 

The English Tradition of Education. By Cyril Norwood. 
(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

Nursery School Procedure. By Josephine C. Foster and Marion 
L. Mattson, (Appleton. 8s. 6d.) 

Treasuries of Modern Prose. Selected by H. A. Treble. 4 vols.. 
(University of London Press, 2s. each.) 


FICTION 


Women Who Pass By. By Vina Delmar. (Philip Allan. 7s, 6d.) 

At the End of the Avenue. By Pamela Wynne. (Philip Allan. 
7s. 6d.) 

Adolphe, 1920. By John Rodker. (Aquila Press. 21s.) 

Great Russian Short Stories, Edited by Stephen Graham. 
(Benn. 8s. 6d.) 

Dudley and Gilderoy. By Algernon Blackwood. 
(Benn. &s. 6d.) 

Life—and a Fortnight. By Margaret Peterson. (Benn. 7s, 6d.) 

The Frontier Post. By Liesbet Dill. ‘Translated by Eleanor 
D’Esterre Stahl. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

The Tremayne Case. By Alan Thomas. (Benn. 7s, 6d.) 

Zero Hour. By George Grabenhorst. Translated by Albany 
Featherstonhaugh. (Brentano, 7s. 6d.) 

Shallow Seas. By Richard Dehan. Thornton Butterworth. 
7s, 6d.) 

The Stormy Hills. By Daniel Corkery. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Bystander (Forty Years). By Maxim Gorki. Translated by 
Bernard Gilbert Guerney. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

A Farewell to Arms. By Ernest Hemingway, (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Five and Ten. By Fannie Hurst. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Near and the Far. By L. H. Myers. (Cape. 7s, 6d.) 

The House of Gold. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

A Young Man. By Stephen Potter. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Roper’s Row. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Whatever Gods May Be. By André Maurois. ‘Translated by Dr. 
Joseph Collins, (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Illustrated. 


The Reluctant Madonna. By Marguerite Steen. (Cassell, 
7s. 6d.) 

The Emperor of America. By Sax Rohmer. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

The Poet and the Lunatics. By G. K, Chesterton. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 


On the Screen. By Robert Hichens. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Happy Ending. By Stephen McKenna. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

The Return of the Scare-Crow. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

First Quarter. By S. P. B. Mais. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Three Score and Ten. By Alec Waugh. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 

False Spring. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 

Petruchio. By G. B. Stern. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

The Fiddler. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Constable. 6s.) 

Little Novels. By Arthur Schnitzler, Translated by Eric Sutton. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Gathering of Eagles: A Story of 1812. By Val Gielgud. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d.) 

Crowned Queens (a Tale from Out of the Past). By Marie, Queen 
of Roumania. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 

Short Stories out of Soviet Russia. Translated by John Cournos. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

The Fiery Way. By Franz Schauwecker. 
T. W. H. Holland. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

The Men of Silence. By Louis Forgione. Introduction by Walter 
Littlefield. (Dent. 7s. €d.) 

Hunky. By Thames Williamson. (Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

The Meeting Place, and Other Stories. By J. D. 
(Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

The Beautiful Years. By Henry Williamson. (Faber & Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 

Seven Brothers. By Alexis Kivi. 
(Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

The Emperor's Tigers. By Valentine Dobrée, (Faber & Faber. 
6s.) 

The Apes. By Eden Phillpotts. (Faber & Faber. 6s.) 

My Best Story. An Anthology of Stories chosen by their own 
Authors. (Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

The God Who Didn’t Laugh. By Gleb Botkin. 
7s. 6d.) 

Medusa: A Story of Mystery, and Ecstacy, and Strange Horror. 
By E. H. Visiak. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Virginia Water. By Elizabeth Jenkins. (Gollancz. 

Journey’s End. By R. C. Sherriff. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Gaspard Hauser. By Octave Aubry. Translated by Elisabeth 
Nicholas. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Joy is my Name. By Sarah Salt. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Something Attempted. By Gerard Hopkins. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Fugitive’s Return. By Susan Glaspell. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Eye in the Museum. By J. J. Connington, (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Widow Lerouge. By Emile Gaboriau. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 


Translated by 


seresford. 


Preface by Arno Kalias. 


(Gollancz. 


7s. 6d.) 


Death’s Eye. By Laurence W. Meynell. (Harrap.) 

A Modern Comedy. By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 8s. 64d.) 

The Lacquer Lady. By F. 
7s. 6d.) 


Tennyson Jesse, (Heinemann. 
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FERDINAND 
MAGELLAN 


By E. F. BENSON 
Author of ‘‘ Sir Francis Drake.”’ 
Hiustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Che latest volume of ‘‘ The Golden Hind Series.’’ 


NELSON 


By C. S. FORESTER 
Author of ‘‘ Brown on Resolution,”’ ete. 
6d. net 
a great figure 
[Ready Oct. 18 


MISADVENTURES OF 
A TROPICAL MEDICO 


By Dr. H. S. DICKEY 


Illustrated, 12s. 
A straightforward biography of 
from a modern point of view. 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


A doctor’s adventures, chiefly among natives, 
during twenty-five years of practice in various 
corners of South America. [Now Ready 


FROM AN OLD CAPE 
HOMESTEAD 


By MADELINE ALSTON 
With frontispiece. Os. net 


A new book by the author of ** From the Heart 


of the Veld.”’ [Ready Oct. 18 
FROM 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
TO RODIN 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 
Illustrated. 15s. net 
Personal reminiscences of Paris in the ‘nineties. 


[Ready Oct. 25 


THE THIRD 
MARY STUART 


(Mary of York, Orange and England) 
By MARJORIE BOWEN 


Being a Character Study, with Memoirs and 
Letters, of Queen Mary II of Engand (1662-1694). 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


A LIBRARY 
ANCESTOR JORICO. 
COIN OF LIFE. By 
SHINJU. By H. B. 
MISSING OR MURDERED? By Robin Forsythe 
SHEEP’S HEAD AND BABYLON. 


By Marjorie Bowen 


John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd. 


LIST 


By William J. 





Locke 
Mrs. Fred Reynolds 


Drake 
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MACMILLAN=———| 


The great political biography of the year 
LORD LANSDOWNE: 


By LORD NEWTON, P.C. With portraits. 25s. net. 


(Oct. 22.) 





THE FASTI OF OVID 


Text, with Translation and Commentary, by SIR JAMES 
GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S. 5 vols. With 
Illustrations. £6 6s. net. 


This important work of classical scholarship includes the 
Latin text, an English prose translation (facing the Latin 
text), an exegetical commentary, indices, plans and illus- 
trations. The text has been revised with the help of photo- 
graphs of six of the principal manuscripts now in Rome, 
Paris, Brussels, Munich and Oxford. 





HANS FROST 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘** His people come out remarkably true to life.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 





THE COMPLETE STALKY & CO. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Frontispiece and sixteen 
illustrations by L. RaveNn-Hity. 10s. 6d. net. Leather, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Containing a new story and all the famous STALKY stories 
for the first time collected into one volume. 





HARDY’S RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


With Illustrations from Woodcuts by CLARE LEIGHTON. 
Limited edition. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 





THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 


By SIR W. S. GILBERT. With eight illustrations in colour 
by W. Russet Fiint and drawings in line by CHARLES 
E. Brock, R.I. 7s. 6d. net. (Oct. 15.) 





SELECTED POEMS: 


Lyrical and Narrative. 





























By W. B. YEATS. 7s. 6d. net. 
| 


| HISTORY OF THE ASSAM RIFLES 


By COLONEL L. W. SHAKESPEAR, Author of “* History 
of Upper Assam, Upper Burmah, and the North-Eastern 
Frontier,’ ete. With Forewords by Sir BamryLDE 
FuLuerR and Srr WILLIAM RE Dp, of the Indian Civil Service. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 30s. net. (Jmmediately.) 








THE POST-WAR UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 


By PROF. HENRY CLAY, M.A., Author of “‘ The Problem 
of Industrial Relations,” ete. 8s. 6d. net. 

Public Opinion: “This is a book that politicians of all 
parties and students of national economics will have to 
study. 
theorists of our day.” 





THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L., D.Litt., Regius 
Professor of Sanskirt and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Edinburgh. 





WEALTH AND LIFE 





‘Human Valuation.” 15s. net. (Oct. 15.) 





| Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free on application. 


| 
| 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 








Professor Clay is one of the greatest constructive | 





(Immediately.) | 


By J. A. HOBSON, Author of ‘ Work and Wealth: a | 
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Black Roses. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Hawbucks. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Dark Journey. By Julian Green. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Good Companions. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Nicky, Son of Egg. By Gerald Bullett. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Hill of Cloves. By Romer Wilson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Man who Loved Islands. By D. H. Lawrence. (Heinemann. 
42s.) 

Black Magic. By Paul Morand. Illustrations. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d.) 

Death of My Aunt. By C. H. B. Kitchin. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Hoax. By Italo Svevo. Translated by Beryl de Zoete. 
(Hogarth Press. 6s.) 

Nature Has No Tune. By Sylva Norman. (Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Lady or the Leopard. By Charles Fernand Rey. (Hop- 
kinson. 7s, 6d.) oe ae 

Babes in the Wood. By Michael Arlen. (Hutchinson. is. 6d.) 

Sketch of a Sinner. By Frank Swinnerton. (Hopkinson. 7s. 6d.) 

A New Novel. By Geoffrey Moss. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 7 

Money, and Other Stories. By Karel Capek. (Hopkinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Harriet Hume. By Rebecca West. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Class Reunion. By Franz Werfel. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

Children of the Earth. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

The Captive. 3y Marcel Proust. Translated by C. K,. Scott 
Moncrieff. (Knopf. 15s.) : 

The Room in the Tower. By E. F. Benson. (Knopf. 95s.) 

Interlude. By Frank Thiess. Translated by Caroline Frederick. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

The Prince or Somebody. By Louis Golding. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

In the Wilderness. By Sigrid Undset. Translated by Arthur G. 
Chater. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 
Heart of Alsace. By René Schickele. Translated by Hannah 
Waller. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) ' ; 
Victory. By Ricarda Huch. Translated by Catherine Alison 
Phillips. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 

The ‘aro hen” By James Branch Cabell. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

Sheep’s Head and Babylon. By Marjorie Bowen. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

The Cabaret Up the Line. By Roland Dorgelés. Translated by 
Brian Lunn and Alan Duncan. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

The Mercury Story Book. Introduction by J. B. Priestley. (Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d.) - 

Another Day. By Jeffery Farnol. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 

Hans Frost. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

Whiteoaks. By Mazo de la Roche. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Young Vigilance. By René Boylesve. Translated by H. Vv. 
Marrot. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 10s. 6d.) ‘ 

The Master of the Day of Judgment. By Leo Perutz. Translated 
by Hedvig Singer. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) , 

The Revolt of the Fishermen. By Anna Seghers. Translated by 
Margaret Goldsmith. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

Sir Bob: a Tall Story for Children from Fifteen to Ninety. By 
Salvador de Madariaga. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

The Uncertain Trumpet. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

The Courts of the Morning. By John Buchan. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

The Galaxy. By Susan Ertz. (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Queen Dick. 3y Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Windfall’s Eve. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

The Secret, and Other Stories. By A. A. Milne. Each Copy 
signed by the Author. (Methuen. £3 3s.) 

Glass Houses. By Theodora Benson. 
Humphrey Toulmin. 7s. 6d.) : 

Viola of the Old Street. 3y Princess Mirza Riza Khan Arfa. 
Translated from the Swedish. (Grant Richards & Humphrey 
Toulmin. 7s. 6d.) 

Tales of the Little Sisters of St. Francis. By Shaw Desmond. 
(Grant Richards & Humphrey Toulmin. 7s. 6d.) 

Hudson River Bracketed. By Edith Wharton. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) 

Fables. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto & Windus. 25s.) 

Death of a Hero. 3y Richard Aldington. (Chatto & Windus. 
8s. 6d.) 

A High Wind in Jamaica. By Richard Hughes. (Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Outward Bound. By Sutton Vane. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Triple Murder. By Carolyn Wells. (Lippincott. 7s. 6d.) 

Seven Tales and Alexander. By H. E. Bates. (Scholartis Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Matheson Formula. By J. S. Fletcher. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Merrivale Mystery. By James Corbett. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Murder in Romney Marsh. By Edgar Jepson. (Jenkins. 
7s. 6d.) 

A Wife or Two. By Clifford B. Poultney. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Tattooed Man. By Howard Pease. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 

Witchwood, By John Buchan. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 

Conscience of Zeno. By Italo Svevo. Translated by Beryl de 
Zoete. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 

Bottom Dogs. By Edward Dahlberg. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 

The Man Who Lost Himself. By Osbert Sitwell. (Duckworth. 
7s. 6d.) 

These Sinners. By Mrs. Norman Lee. (Alston Rivers, 7s. 6d.) 

Magic Mating. By G. de S. Wentworth James. (Alston Rivers. 
7s. 6d.) 

Gipsy Spelled. By May Wynne. (Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d.) 

The Millennium: A Comedy of the Year 2000. By Upton Sin- 
clair. (Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 


(Hodder & 


(Grant Richards & 
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GAMES AND SPORTS 


Fifty Years with the Rod. 
(Philip Allan. 15s.) 
Modern Ski-ing. By Alan H. D’Egville. Illustrated. (Arnold. 
8s. 6d.) 

Curling in Switzerland. By A. Noel Mobbs and F. McDermott. 
80 Photographs. (Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d.) 

My System. By Aron Nimzowitsch. Translated by Philip 
Hereford. (Bell. 10s. 6d.) 

Winter Sport in Europe. By Becket Williams. 
(Bell. 7s. 6d.) 

Contract Bridge For All. By A. E. Manning Foster. (Benn. 
3s. 6d.) 

Squash Racquets. By Charles R. Read. Diagrams.  Ilustra- 
tions. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Lord Henry Bentinck’s Foxhounds. By Lord Charles Bentinck, 
Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

Hockey for Women. By Marjorie’ Pollard. 
(Hutchinson. 4s. 6d.) 
The Architectural Side of Golf. 3y H. N. Wethered and T. 
Simpson. Illustrated. (Longmans. £3 3s. and £5 5s.) 
The Game of Wei-Chi. By Count Daniele Pecorini and T. Shu. 
(Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 

American Polo. By Newell Bent. 
31s. 6d.) 

Bergholt’s Auction Bridge. Revised and Edited by A. E. 
Manning Foster. (Routledge. 3s. 6d.) 
Contract Bridge. By Harold S. Vanderbilt. (Scribners. 6s.) 
The Archer’s Chronicle and Greenwood Companion. Edited by 
Kenneth Hare. Illustrated. (Williams & Norgate, 15s.) 
The Blameless Sport. By Wilfred Walter Morris. Introduction 
by Sir George B. Douglas. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The “ Britannia’? and Her Contemporaries. By B. Heckstall- 
Smith. Plates, (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

An Angler’s Corner. By Arthur Sharp, Illustrated. (Jenkins. 
3s. 6d.) 

Athletics of To-day. History, Development and Training. By 
Captain F. A. Webster. Illustrated. (Warne. 12s. 6d.) 


By John Stirling. IJlustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. (Macmillan. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1891-1917. By Georges Michon. 
Translated by Norman Thomas. (Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 
The Old Regime in France. By F. Funck-Brentano, Translated 

by Herbert Wilson. (Arnold. 16s.) 

Europe, 1715-1815. By R. B. Mowat. (Arnold. 6s.) 

The Tactics and Strategy of the Great Duke of Marlborough. 
By Hilaire Belloc. Maps. Plans. (Arrowsmith. 21s.) 
Social Life in Ancient Greece. By Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell. 3 vols. Vol. I—Everyday Things in Homeric 

Greece. (Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 

Afghanistan, from Darius to Amanullah. By Sir George Mac- 
Munn. Maps and Illustrations, (Bell. 25s.) 

The Decisive Wars of History : A Study in Strategy. By Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. Maps. (Bell. 12s. 6d.) 

India under Wellesley. By P. E. Roberts. (Bell. 15s.) 

A History for British People. By D. C. Somervell. 31 Maps 
and Genealogies. (Bell. 12s. 6d.) 

New Light on the Tragedy of the ‘“‘ Worcester.” By Sir Richard 
Temple. (Benn. 15s.) 

The Guilds of Dublin, 1200-1900. By John J. Webb. (Benn. 15s.) 

A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. By James Baikie. 2 vols. 48 Plates. 
(Black. 36s.) 

From the Red Archives, By C. E. Vulliamy and A. I.. Hynes. 
Illustrated. (Bles. 16s.) 

Salons: Pictures of Intellectual Society through a Period of 
Five Hundred Years. By Valerian Tornius, Translated by 
Agnes Platt. Illustrated, (Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 

The Cambridge History of India. Vol. V. Edited by 
H. H. Dodwell. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 

The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. VI. Edited by C. W. 
Previté-Orton, J. R. Tanner, and Z. N. Brooke. Cambridge 
University Press. 50s.) 

Life in the Middle Ages. Vol. IV. Edited by G. G. Coulton. 
Illustrated. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, 1806-8. By H. Butterfield. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 21s.) 

The Saburov Memoirs, or Bismarck and Russia. ny J... ¥. 
Simpson. (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. 

The Reign of Henry the Fifth. Vol. II. By J. H. Wylie 
and W. T. Waugh. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 
Human History. By G. Elliot Smith, TIlustrated. (Cape. 25s.) 
History of Sweden. By Carl Hallendorff and Adolf Schiick. 

Plates. (Cassell. 25s.) 

Out of the Crucible. By Hedley A. Chilvers. 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 

British Strategy. By Major-General Sir F. Maurice. (Constable. 
10s.) 

Medieval Culture: An Introduction to Dante and His Time. 
By Karl Vossler. Translated by W. C. Lawton. 2 vols. 
(Constable, 31s. 6d.) 

The White Mutiny : A Forgotten Episode in the History of the 
Indian Army. By Sir Alexander Cardew. (Constable. 
12s. 6d.) 

The Hittite Empire. By John Garstang. Wlustrated. (Constable. 
25s.) 


Illustrated. 
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BEDFORD 
STREET 


FICTION 


SHORT STORIES 
OUT OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN COURNOS 
This anthology gives a representative selection 
of contemporary Russian fiction. Here is Kataev, 
author of The Embezzlers, Babel, author of Red 
Cavalry, Efim Zozulya, Russia’s only satirist, 
Aleksey Tolstoy, and half-a-dozen other leading 
writers. John Cournos adds to the value of 
the book by his biographical and critical notes. 
75. 6d. net. 


PETER LAVELLE 


BY JOHN BROPHY 
“Mr. Brophy’s style has vigour and beauty ; 
it responds easily to every demand of a mind 
which is very vivid and copious in ideas.”— 
Liverpool Post. “‘ He has the promise of a great 
novelist.”—Everyman. 75. 6d. net. 


THE WAITING ROOM 


BY G. GRANGE 
A dramatic ghost story which interprets 
imaginatively the emotions and ideas of the 
inarticulate combatant in the War; a fantasy 
of keen insight, wisdom and wit. 5s. net. 


GENERAL 


POPULAR AND 
COLLOQUIAL FRENCH 


KASTNER AND MARKS’ GLOSSARY 
This glossary brings together and explains the 
French words and expressions belonging to 
familiar speech as distinct from more formal 
language. ‘“‘ We have never seen a better 
‘ Slang Dictionary ’ than this.” —New Statesman. 

12s.6d.net. @ Prospectus post free. 


MODES AND MANNERS : 
ORNAMENTS 


BY MAX VON BOEHN 
In this new book Herr von Boehn employs his 
knowledge and wit upon the story of im- 
portant trifles, such as gems, trinkets, gloves, 
fans and laces. With 250 illustrations in colour 
and half-tone. 15s. net. @ Prospectus post free. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
HERALDRY 


BY C. WILFRID SCOTT-GILES, M.A. 
An attractive introduction to an art of much 
beauty and interest, “ the shorthand of history.” 
With 259 illustrations. Crown 4to. tos. 6d. net. 

@ Prospectus post free. 





ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 


CARLYLE’S 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The complete text. With an Introduction by 
Hilaire Belloc, 16 photogravure plates, and 
drawings by G. E. Chambers. (2 vols., 155. net.) 


LAMB’S ESSAYS 


All Lamb’s essay work. With an introduction 
by Robert Lynd, 24 photogravure plates, and 
drawings by C. E. Brock. (2 vols., 15s. net.) 





These two works are uniform. 
q Prospectus post free. 




















5th Thousand in 5 Weeks 
“A best seller among best sellers.”—The Observer. 


By Sir James Jeans 


THE UNIVERSE 


AROUND US 


Wy 


Zz 


24 Sige? 12s 6d 
plates Gu S net 
Mit yw 


‘* Sir James Jeans takes the reader on a fascinating con- 
ducted tour of the sky. He is piloted through the heavens 
like any heavenly body and shown the latest wonders of the 
universe and stellar space. This book, although presenting 
the most up-to-date facts and theories about astronomy, is 
easy to understand and full of fascinating ideas.’’—The Daily 
Express. 





Ninth Thousand 


By Professor A. S. Eddington 
THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


This book, first published on November 27th, 1928, is now 
in its fifth impression. Demy $vo. 12s 6d net. 





By J. Y. Simpson 
THE 


SABUROV MEMOIRS, 
OR BISMARCK AND 
RUSSIA 


With a frontispiece and a map. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
In this book Professor Simpson throws new light on the 
League of the Three Emperors, 1881, and on the personality 
of Bismarck. The volume consists of a translation of the 
memoirs of the Russian ambassador, Saburov—which were 
printed in French for private circulction in 1914—Wwith ‘an 
editorial introduction and appendices. 


By Herbert Read 
The SENSE of GLORY 
Essays in Criticism. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 
The author of English Prose Style writes on Froissart, Malory, 
Descartes, Swift, Vauvenargues, Sterne, Hawthorne, Bagehot, 
and Henry James, indicating by the title of the book the 


kinship of the subjects 


By v Alexander 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
HENRY VI & RICHARD III 


With an Introduction by A. W. POLLARD. 
Crown Svo. 8s 6d net. Shakespeare Problems Series. 
The author clears up many difficulties in the text of these 
plays, and claims, in spite of the criticisms of earlier editors, 
that all three Parts of Henry VI as well as Richard III come 
from Shakespeare’s hand. 





EDITED BY SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
AND J. DOVER WILSON 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE: 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL 


With a froutispiece. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 6s net; 
leather, tos 6d net. 
(TWELFTH NIGHT is in the press) 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Diplomacy in the Making. By W. H. Edwards, (Gollancz. 15s.) 

The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. By Jacob Burck- 
hardt. Translated by S. G. C. Middlemore. 240 Illustrations. 
(Harrap. 42s.) 


A Short History of Chinese Civilization. By Dr. Richard 
Wilhelm. Translated by J. Joshua. Illustrated. (Harrap. 
12s. 6d.) 


A History of Modern Times from 1789 to the Present Day. By 
D. M. Ketelbey, Maps. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
The September Massacres. By G. Lenotre. 

(Hutchinson. 21s.) 

Swords and Roses. By Joseph Hergesheimer. (Knopf. 7s, €d.) 

The Hansa: Its History and Romance. By E. Gee Nash. Illus- 
trated. (Lane. 18s.) 

Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865. By William Law 
Mathieson. (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 

The Historia Regum Britannie of Geoffrey of Monmouth with 
Contributions to the Study of Its Place in Early British 
History. By Acton Griscom. Illustrated. (Longmans. 42s.) 

The Story of the Red Man. By Flora Warren Seymour. Iilus- 
trations and Maps. (Longmans, 2ls.) 

Short History of the French People, By Charles Guignebert. 
Translated by F. G. Richmond. 2 vols. (Macmillan. 
£2 12s. 6d.) 

The History of the British Army. Sir John Fortescue. Vol. XIII. 
With Maps, (Macmillan.) 

A History of American Life. Edited by A. M. Schlesinger and 
D. R. Fox. 12 vols. Vol. I1.—The Coming of the White Man, 
1492-1848. By Harold I. Priestley ; Vol, XI1.—The Quest for 
Social Justice, 1898-1914. By Harold U. Faulkner ; Vol. XII.— 
World War and Prosperity, 1914-1928. By P. W. Slosson. 
(Macmillan.) 

Simon De Montfort, By Charles Bémont. Translated by E. F. 
Jacob. Illustrated. (Oxford University Press. 20s.) 

Studies in Medieval Culture. By Professor Charles H. Haskins. 
(Oxford University Press. 18s.) 

The Trial of Lady Ivie for a Great Part of Shadwell. By Sir 
John Charles Fox. Preface by the Provost of Eton, Iilus- 
trated. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

The Seventeenth Century By G.N. Clark. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s. 

The World Crisis, 1914-1918. By Elie Halévy. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d.) 

A History of Iberian Civilization. By J. P. de Oliveira Martins. 
Translated by Aubrey J. G. Bell. Preface by Professor de 
Madariaga. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America. 3v L. C. Jane. 
Oxford University Press. 10s.) 

China: The Land and the People. A Human Geography. By 
L. H. Dudley Buxton. With a Chapter on Climate by W. G. 
Kendrew. Illustrated. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 

Studies in Regional Consciousness and Environment. Fssays 
Presented to H. J. Fleure. Edited by Iowerth C, Peaie. 
Illustrated. (Oxford University Press. 2s.) 

Mughal Rule in India. By the late S. M. Edwardes and H. L. O. 
Garrett. (Oxford University Press.) 

The League of Nations Map of the World, illustrating the 
activities of the League and the territorial changes since 
1914. Edited by George Philip. (George Philip, 45s.) 

The Court of Burgundy. By Otto Cartellieri. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 

The Greek City, and its Institutions. By G. Glotz. (Kegan Paul. 
16s.) 

The Private Life of Tutankhamen : Love, Religion, and Politics 
at the Court of an Egyptian King. By R. C. Tabouis. (Rout- 
ledge. 15s.) 

A History of Nationalism in the East. By Hans Kohn. (Rout- 
ledge. 25s.) 

The History of Ancient Persia from its Earliest Beginnings to 
the Death of Alexander the Great. By Robert William 
Rogers. Illustrated. (Scribners. 30s.) 

Albania : The Rise of a Kingdom. By J. Swire. Illustrations and 
Maps. (Williams & Norgate. 30s.) 

German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Translated and 
Edited by E. T. S. Dugdale. 4 vols. Vol. Il.—From Bismarck’s 
Fall to 1898. (Methuen. 2ls.) 

England: A History of British Progress from the Early Ages 
to the Present Day. By Cyril E. Robinson. Plates, Maps, 
and Plans, (Methuen. 21s.) 

The Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant. By Colonel J. F. C. Fuller. 
Maps and Plans. (Murray. 21s.) 

Studies in Ejighteenth-Century Diplomacy, 1740-1748. By Sir 
Richard Lodge. (Murray. 10s, 6d.) 

The Mantle of Cesar. By Friedrich Gundolph. (Grant Richards 
& Humphrey Toulmin. 15s.) 

A Page of Irish History. By Rev. Henry Browne, S.J. (Talbot 


Press. 21s.) 


Illustrated. 


JUVENILE 


The 1929 Christmas Tree. Published for the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund. Illustrated. genn. 6s. 

Hilary Growing Up. By Stephen King-Hall, Benn. &s. 6d.) 

Over the Hills. By Barbara Bryan. (Benn. 5s. 

The Nursery Cookery Book. 3y Mrs. D. B. Sheridan. (Benn. 
3s. 6d.) 

Ajapa the Tortoise: A Book of Nigerian Fairy Tales. By 
Margaret I. Baumann. Illustrated. (Black. 6s.) 
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Fairies and Fancies. Verses by Ruth M. Bedford. Illustrated. 
(Black. 6s.) 

St. Catherine’s College. By Angela Brazil. 
(Blackie. 6s.) 

The ‘“‘ Golden Dawn.”” By Percy F. Westerman. _ Illustrated. 
(Blackie. 5s.) 

The Hidden Nugget. By Alexander Macdonald. Illustrated. 
(Blackie. 5s.) 

Tales of the Wind King. By E. D. Laborde. Illustrated. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s.) 

Pink Furniture. By A. E. Coppard. Illustrated. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Second Mate of the ‘‘ Myradale.”” By John Lesterman. TIllus- 
trated. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

Noisy Nora. By Hugh Lofting. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 

Silver Magic: A Collection of Fairy Stories. Edited by Romer 
Wilson. Illustrated. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Five in a Secret, By Alfred Judd. (Cassell. 1s. 6d.) 

The Honourable Upper Fourth. By Eveline M. Williams. 
(Cassell. 1s. 6d.) 

The Pond Mermaid, and Other Verse for Children. By A. T. 
Talbot. Plates. (Cassell. 5s.) 

Mr. Papingay’s Caravan. By Marion St. John Webb.  Illus- 
trated. (Collins. 6s.) 

More About Me. By John Drinkwater. T[lustrated, (Collins. 
7s. 6d.) 
All About Me. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Tale of Tom Tiddler. By Eleanor Farjeon. Illustrated. 
(Collins. 7s, 6d.) 
Martin Pippin Stories. 
(Collins. 2s. 6d.) 
Joan’s Door. Children’s Verse. By Eleanor Farjeon. Illustrated. 
(Collins, 3s. 6d.) 

Stove-Pipe Man and Sandy. By Audrey Chalmers. Illustrated. 
(Dent. 5s.) 

The Sword of the Vikings. Stories from Saxo Grammaticus. 
Retold by Julia Davis Adams. Illustrated. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

The Pirate Twins, By William Nicholson. Illustrated. (Faber 
& Faber. 3s. 6d.) 

Millions of Cats. By Wanda Gag. Illustrated. (Faber & Faber. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Adventures of Tommy. Written and Illustrated by H. G. 
Wells, (Harrap. 5s.) 

The Perfect Zoo. By Eleanor Farjeon. Jllustrations. (Harrap. 
5S.) 

The Country of 36,000 Wishes. By André Maurois. Translated 
by Katharine Monro. Illustrated. (Heinemann. 5s.) 

The Squirrel, the Hare, and the Little Grey Rabbit. By Alison 
Uttley Illustrated. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

Men Who Found Out. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. Illustrated. 
(Gerald Howe. 5s.) 

Nightlights. By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. Mlustrated. (Lane. 5s.) 

Dreams and Fables. By the Rev. C. S. Woodward. IJustrated. 
(Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 

The China Cow. By Gladys Peto. And Other Stories by various 
writers. Illustrated by the Author. (Sampson Low. 3s. 6d.) 

Prunella Plays the Game. By Irene Mossop. (Sampson Low. 
2s. 6d.) 

Hardy Brockdale Boys. By R. A. H. Goodyear. 
Low. 2s. 6d.) 

Dusty : The Story of a Dog and His Adopted Boy. Told in 
Pictures by Carl Anderson. (Nash & Grayson. 5s.) 

The Wrenford Tradition. By Dorothea Moore. (Nisbet. 3s. 6d.) 

With Morgan on the Main. By C. M. Bennett. (Nisbet.) 

The Book of Birds and Beasties. By Eleanor E. Helme.  Ilus- 
trated. (R.T.S. 21s.) 

The Parables of Our Lord. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. Ulus- 
trated. (R.T.S. 7s, 6d.) 

Down the Stream. By Eleanor E. Helme. (R.T.S. 5s.) 

The Lord of Maufry By C. N. Edmonston and M. L. F. Hyde. 
(R.T.S. 3s. 6d.) 

The Adventures of Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes. Illus- 
trated. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

Jim and the Dragon. By Mrs, John Buchan. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 

Gay Go Up. By Rose Fyleman. Illustrated. (Methuen. &s.) 

The Christopher Robin Story Book. By A. A. Milne.  Iflus- 
trated, (Methuen. 5s.) 

The Hums of Pooh. By A. A. Milne. Illustrated. (Methuea. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Fighting Six. By Margaret Leveson Gower. Iilustrated. 
(Methuen. 7s, 6d.) 

li:e Thackeray Alphabet. Written and Illustrated bv W. M. 
Thackeray. (Murray. 3s. 6d.) 

Alice in Elephantland. By Mary Hastings Bradley. (Appleton. 
7s. 6d.) 

30ys’ and Girls’ Book of Outdoor Games. By A. Frederick 
Collins. (Appleton. 6s.) 

Blue Ribbon Stories. Edited by Mabel L. Robinson. (Appleton. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Pyramid Builder. Francis Rolt-Wheeler. (Appleton. 5 

Black Flower, By Jane Abbott. MDlustrated. (Lippincott. 5s.) 

Children of the Border. By Ella Shannon Bowles. Illustrated. 
(Lippincott. 7s.) 


Illustrated. 


By John Drinkwater. Illustrated. (Collins. 


By Eleanor Farjeon. Illustrated. 


(Sampson 


Illustrated. 


The Smiths of Silver Lane. By Ethel Talbot. Illustrated. 
(Nelson. 6s.) 
The Bannister Twins, By Bessie Marchant, Mlustrated. 


(Nelson. 5s.) 
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RECENT VOLUMES 





J. PIERRE VAQUIER 
By R. H. BLUNDELL 
and R, E. SEATON 
“a tense and moving drama ”—T7.P.’s Weekly 


J. DONALD MERRETT 
By WILLIAM ROUGHEAD 
“a most amazing mystery ”—Aorning Post 


KING CHARLES I. 


By J. G. MUDDIMAN 
Foreword by LORD BIRKENHEAD 
“ abounding in dramatic interest ”— Times 


S. HERBERT DOUGAL 
“ The Moat Farm Mystery” 
By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


“‘a most fascinating book ” 


—John o’ London’s Weekly 


ADELAIDE BARTLETT 
By Sit JOHN HALL, Bt. 
“most enthralling ”—New Statesman 


Each volume is profusely illustrated. A 
pamphlet containing full particulars of 
the series (over 45 volumes, price 10/6 
net each) will be sent free on application 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO. 


LIMITED 


EDINBURGH LONDON 


: GLASGOW 
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THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOQKS 








Marshal Foch (24¢h October) 
RAYMOND RECOULY. Frontispiece, 125. 6d. net 
The Discoverer : A New Narrative of the Life and Hazardous 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus 
ANDRE de HEVESEY. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 
Alexandre Dumas: The Fourth Musketeer (174) October) 
T. LUCAS-DUBRETON. 10s. 6d. net 
Andromeda in Wimpole Street : The Romance of Elizabeth 


Barrett Browning 
DORMER CRESTON. (Just published) Portraits, 10s. 6d, net 


Moses: The Lord of Prophets (17% October) 


E. L. GRANT WATSON 10s. 6d. net 
Don Juan and Other Essays 

Dr. LAFORA 75. 6d. net 
Salons : Pictures of Intellectual Society through a Period 

of 500 Years 


VALERIAN TORNIUS 


The Natural History of Selborne 
GILBERT WHITE. Edited and with an Introduction by EM. 


Illustrated, 215. net 


Nicholson. 
With 16 Wood Engravings by E. Fitch Daglish, Crown 4to, Quarter 
Canvas, 425. net 


Edition de Luxe, with an extra plate signed by the Artist, limited to 75 
copies for sale in ‘Great Britain and the Dominions, Demy 4to, 1055. net 
The New Nature Study 
F, J. WRIGHT 
A Tropical Travesty (74 November) 
HUBERT BANNER 


Illustrated, 5s. net 


With Decorations by Dorothy Hope-Falkner. 125. 6d, net 
Cities and Men 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 75. Gd. net 
Mid-Channel 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN tos. 6d. net 


Paul Reboux’s New Book of New French Cooking (_/#s¢ pub.) 
PAUL REBOUX 55. net 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net 
The “W” Plan (10¢4 October) 
GRAHAM SETON 
“* A great spy story.” —GILBERT FRANKAU. 
Far Wandering Men 
JOHN RUSSELL 
Cuckoo Oats 
LADY BENSON 
Red Cobra 
HUBERT S. BANNER 
The Resurrection of Merion Lloyd 
MABEL BEATTY 
Trip No Further 
JANE LINDSAY 
American Beauty 
ARTHUR MEEKER 
And so Forever 
GERTRUDE DUNN 


‘Thornton Butterworths Thrillers’— 


The Lifted Latch 
THEODORE FRANK 
The Secret of Sea~-Dream House 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
The Flower Gang 
GARNET RADCLIFFE 
The Stolen Millionaire 
SELDON TRUSS 
There is a £100 Competition in connexion with these thrillers. 
Please send for details. 


Just Published 








THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 
New Voiumes—Just Published 








No. 141 An Anthology of English Poetry, 1503-1683 
Compiled by KATHLEEN CAMPBELL 

No. 142 The Literature of Japan 
Dr. J. INGRAM BRYAN, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D. 


No. 143 A History of Internaticnal Thought 
F, W. STAWELL 
2s. 6d. net each. Complete List of Volumes on Application. 
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The Fight for Honour. By Bernard Bowles. Illustrated. (Nelson. 
6s.) 

Little Fairy Daydreams. By Una Rosamond, Illustrated. (Cecil 
Palmer. 5s.) 

Mummy’s Bedtime Story Book. By ‘ Marion.” 
Cecil Palmer. 5s. 

Nightlights. By Noél E. Nicholl.  IMlustrated. S.P.C.K. 56.) 

Millicent Gwent, Schoolgirl. By Bessie Marchant. (Warne. 5s.) 

The Book of the Cat Jeremiah. Legends and Folk Tales. By 
Francesca Claremont. (University of London Press. 3s. 6d.) 

The Tale That Had No Ending. By Elizabeth Clark. (University 
of London Press. 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated. 


MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 


Blazing the Health Trail. By Sir William Arbuthnot Lane. 
(Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d. 

The Prevention of the Diseases Peculiar to Civilization. By Sir 
William Arbuthnot Lane. Illustrated. (Faber & Faber. 5s.) 

Abrams. By Oscar Parkes. (Sampson Low. 3s, 61.) 

Healthful Living. By S. E. Bilik. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d.) 

Nerve Troubles: Causes and Cures. By Cecil Webb-Johnson. 
(Methuen, 2s. €d.) 

On the State of the Nation’s Health. By Sir George Newman. 
(H.M.S.O. 3s.) 

A System of Bacteriology in Relation to Medicine. Vol, III. 
(H.M.S.O._ 21s.) 


(Scribners. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Enigmas. By Lieutenant-Commander R. T. Gould. Drawings 
and Plates. (Philip Allan. 12s. 6d.) 

English-Speaking Freemasonry, By Sir Alfred Robbins. (Benn. 
10s. 6d. 

The Legion Book. By Fifty Representative Contributors. Edited 
by Captain H. Cotton Minchin. Illustrated. (Cassell. 21s.) 

The Romance of Heraldry. By G. W. Scott-Giles, 250 Ilustra- 
tions. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

The Great Pearl Robbery. By Christmas Humphreys. _ Intro- 
duction by Mr. Justice Humphreys. Illustrated. (Heine- 
mann, 12s, 6d.) 

The Glorious Oyster. Edited by Hector Bolitho. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

Wonder Tales from Fairy Isles. By Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Illustrated. (Longmans. 6s. 

More Biography. By E. Clerihew Bentley. Illustrated by G. K. 
Chesterton. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

This Other Eden. By E. V. Knox. (Methuen. 5s.) 


MUSIC 


The Acoustics of Orchestral Instruments and of the Organ, By 
E. G. Richardson. 19 Plates. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 

Up To Now. By Martin Shaw.  Illusirated. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. 

Berlioz. Four Works. By Tom S. Wotton. (The Musical 
Pilgrim Series. Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d.) 

Evenings in the Orchestra. By Hector Berlioz. (Knopf. 21s.) 

Arturo Toscanini. By Tobia Nicotra. Translated by Frederick 
H. Martens. Illustrated. (Knopf. 15s.) 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Diana, My Badger. By Frances Pitt. (Arrowsmith. 5s.) 

Seagull Billy. By W. M. Hutchings. Illustrated. (Heath 
Cranton. 3s. 6d. 

Birds and Green Places: A Book of Australian Nature Gossip. 
By Alec H. Chisholm. Illustrated. (Dent. 15s. 

Open-Air Studies in Australia. By Frederick Chapman.  IJlus- 
trations and Diagrams. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Lives of Game Animals. By Ernest Seton Thompson. 8 parts. 
50 Maps. 1,500 Illustrations. (Heinemann. £8 8s. the set.) 

Bird Haunts and Bird Behaviour. By Charles E. Raven. Illus- 
trated. (Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 

The Further Adventures of Jungle John. By Major John Budden. 
Illustrated. (Longmans. €s. 

Man and Animals in the New Hebrides. By John R. Baker. 
Illustrated. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

In the Zoo. By W. Reid Blair. Illustrated. (Scribners. 10s. 6d.) 

The Rat: A World Menace. By A. Moore Hogarth, Preface by 
Sir Thomas Horder. (Bale. 7s. 6d. 

Wild-Fowlers and Poachers. By A. H. Patterson. Illustrated. 
(Methuen, 15s.) 


NEW EDITIONS, REPRINTS, 
ANTHOLOGIES 


A Song about Tsar Ivan Vasilvevitch, his Young Bodyguard, and 
the Valiant Merchant Kalashnikov. By Mikhail Yurievitch 
Lermontov. Translated by John Cournos. Illustrated. 


(Aquila Press, £1 11s. 6d.) 
The Complete Works of Guido Cavalcanti. Edited by Ezra 
Pound. Illustrations. (Aquila Press. £5 5s.) 
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or Poems of Henry Howard, Ear! of Surrey. (Aquila 

ress. 2is.) 

The Kingis Quair. The Scottish King James the First’s celebra- 
bration of his Courtship of Lady Jane Beaufort. (Aquila 
Press. £3 3s.) 

Advice to a Son, By the 9th Earl of Northumberland. Edited, 
With an Introduction, by G. B. Harrison. (Benn. 15s.) 

1 Am Gone Into the Fields. Compiled by B, L. Edwards. 
(Benn. 6s.) 

Six Vaudois Poems. Edited by Rev. H. J. Chaytor. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Fraulein Else. By Arthur Schnitzler. Translated by F. H. Lyon 
and Eric Sutton. Illustrated. (Constable. 25s.) 

Peter Simple. By Captain Marryat. Biographical Essay by 
Michael Sadleir. 2 vols. Illustrated. (Constable. 42s. set.) 

Medieval Latin Lyrics. By Helen Waddell. (Constable. 21s.) 

The Tale of Two Lovers. By ZEneas Sylvius Piccolomini 
(Pius Il.). Translated with an Introduction by Flora Grier- 
son. (Constable. 10s, 6d.) 

The Urizen. By William Blake. Essay by Dorothy Plowman. 
(Dent. 21s.) 

The Divine Vision: Blake’s Illustrations to the Book of Job. 
(Dent. £5 5s.) 

The Novels of Captain Marryat. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. 
22 vols. Plates. (Dent. 3s. 6d. each vol.) 

The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. Introduction by 
Hilaire Belloc. 2 vols. (Dent, 15s.) 

Essays by Charles Lamb. Introduction by Robert Lynd. Notes 
by William Macdonald. 2 vols. (Dent. 15s. the set.) 

The Novels of Jules Verne. Edited, with Introduction, by H. C. 
Harwood, (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

The Voice of Freedom. Edited by Henry W. Nevinson. 
(Gollancz. 6s. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated. 
(Harrap. 15s.) 

Uniform Edition of the Works of Virginia Woolf. Fiction— 
The Voyage Out, Jacob’s Room, Mrs, Dalloway ; Criticism— 
The Common Reader. (Hogarth Press. 5s. each vol.) 

The Poems of Sidney Godolphin. Edited by William Dighton. 
Preface by John Drinkwater. Tudor and Stuart Library. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s.) 

Evelina. By Fanny Burney. Introduction by Sir Frank D. 
Mackinnon. (Oxford University Press.) 

Three Cretan Plays: The Sacrifice of Abraham, Erophile, and 
Gyparis. Also the Cretan Pastoral Poem, The Fair Shep- 
herdess, Translated by F. H. Marshall. Introduction by 
J. V. Mavrogordato. (Oxford University Press, 21s.) 

The Poems of John Donne. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson. (Oxford 
University Press. 6s.) 

The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders, By 
Daniel Defoe. 16 Illustrations. Introduction by W. H. 
Davies. (Lane. 21s.) 

The Way of the World and Love for Love. By William Con- 
greve. Illustrated. (Lane. 21s.) 

Mother of Pearl, By Anatole France. Translated by Frederic 
Chapman. Illustrated. (Lane. 16s.) 

The Female Spectator. By Eliza Heywood. Edited by Mary 
Priestley. [llustrated. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

The Complete Stalky & Co. By Rudyard Kipling, Illustrated. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d.) 

The County Anthologies. Kent. By R. L. Mégroz ; Lancashire. 
By Geraldine Hodgson ; Middlesex. By T. Michael Pope. 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 3s. 6d. and 6s. each.) 

On the Profession of a Player. By James Boswell, (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot. 6s.) 

The Novels and Letters of Susan Ferrier. Prefaces by Lady 
Margaret Sackville. Vol. I.—Marriage; Vol. II].—Destiny ; 
Vol. Ill.—Inheritance ; Vol, IV.—A Memoir and Letters. 
(Nash & Grayson. £6 6s. the set.) 

Games ana Gamesters of the Restoration : being Cotton’s ‘‘ Com- 
picat Gamester,” 1674, and Lucas’s ‘‘ Lives of the Gamesters,”’ 
1714. Introduction by Cyril Hughes Hartmann. (Routledge. 
12s. @u.) 

The Women of Cairo: Scenes of Life in the Orient. By Gerard 
ds: Nerval, 2 vols. (Routledge. 25s. the set.) 

Dream of the Red Chamber: a Chinese Novel of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Tsao Hsueh-Chin and Kao Ngoh. Translated 
by Chi-Chen Wang. Introduction by Arthur Waley. (Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d.) 

Characters of La Bruyére. Translated by Henri Van Laun. 
(Routledge. 15s.) 

Love Letters of Mlle, de Lespinasse, to and from the Comte de 
Guilbert. Translated, with an Introduction and Biographical 
Index, by E. H. F. Mills. (Routledge. 2Is.) 

The Adventures of Zeloide and Amanzarifdine, and Other Tales. 
By Augustin-Paradis de Moncrif. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. (Routledge, 10s. 6d.) 

Sir Lancelot of the Lake: a French Prose Romance of the 
Thirteenth Century. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
Lucy Allen Paton. (Routledge. 15s.) 

Lebor Na Huidre. Book of the Dun Cow. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by R. I. Best and Osborn Bergin. (Williams & 
Norgate, 30s.) 

Tamburlaine. I and II. By Christopher Marlowe. Edited by 
M. M. Ellis-Fermor. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli. By William Flavelle Monypenny 
and George Earle Buckle. 2 vols. Illustrated. (Murray. 21s.) 

Vhe Mirror of Kong-Ho. By Ernest Bramah. Foreword by J. C. 
Squire. (Grant Richards & Humphrey Toulmin. 7s. 6d.) 
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NOW COMPLETE NOW COMPLETE 
The New Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D., and 
Wm. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; 
Quarter Leather, £15 net ; Half Morocco, £17 10s. net. 
Before purchasing an Encyclopedia examine the New Edition 
of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopaedia,’’ which may be seen at all the 

leading booksellers. 

There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published. 
Mr. ArRNoLtD- BENNETT says: ‘I brought myself up = on 
‘* Chambers’s Encyclopzedia,’? which is the best thing extant 
of its size. The new edition thereof is one of my latest joys.’ 





CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Edited by 


D. PATRICK, LL.D., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 
Three Vols., Imp. 8vo. Cloth, £3 net; Half Morocco, £6 net. 
Revised throughout and brought up-to-date by reconstructing and 
rewriting tthe later section of the third volume, in which authors 
are now included who have come to the front in recent years. 





CHAMBERS’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of Celebrities of all Nations and all Times. New Edition. 
Edited by 
W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 
Cloth, 158. net; Half Morocco, 30S. net. 





CHAMBERS’S 
TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Quarter bound, 108. 6d. net; Half 
Morocco, 17s. 6d. net. Thoroughly up-to-date, with supplement 
of 47 pages containing hundreds of Words, Terms, and Phrases, 
of Recent Coinage and Currency. 
‘A miracle of scholarship and cheapness.’—Journal of Education. 








CHAMBERS’S 
SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY 


Comprising the Words in use from the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Day. Compiled by 
ALEXANDER WARRACK, M.A., with an Introduction and 
a Dialect Map by WILLIAM GRANT, M.A. 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Half Morocco, 158% net. 





TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
By R. CHAMBERS. This superb edition contains the 3 Drawings 
in Colour and the dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches which Mr. J. 
RIDDEL, A.R.S.A., did for the 21s. edition. 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. 
By GARETH H. BROWNING. With 50 Full-page Illustrations in 
©olour by M. C. POLLARD. 10s. 6d. net. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH 
WILD ANIMALS. 7s. 6d. net. 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. IUlustrated by Warwick REYNOLDs. 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 7s. 6d. net. 
By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. Contains 91 Coloured Plates repre- 
senting 159 Birds and the Eggs of ALL the British Breeding Birds. 
BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 25s. net. 
By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. With Introduction by Prof. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, and 132 Drawings in colour by GEORGE RANKIN 





CHAMBERS'S BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS FOR 1929 


A Young Virginian. By ESCOTT LYNN 65s. 0d. net. 
A story of the fight with France for North America. 

The Third Robin Featherstone. By L. C. DOUTHWAITE 3s. 6d. net 
A story of a Canadian boy’s adventures in an English Public 
School. 

Up the Rock. By DAVID KER 3s. 6d. net 
A story of the English in the Spanish War of Succession. 

Desmond Plays the Game. By D. STAPLETON 3s. 6d. net 
A school story with a high-spirited and manly boy for the hero. 

In Texas with Davy Crockett. By EVERETT McNEIL 3s. 6d. net 
New Edition. 


High Jinks at Priory School. By MAY BALDWIN 3s. 6d. net 


Deb at School. By ELSIE OXENHAM 3s. 6d. net 
Rivals of the Chalet School. By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 3s. 6d. net 
Heather Leaves School. By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 2s. 6d. net 
Barbara Bellamy. By MAY BALDWIN 2s. 6d. net 


New Edition, 








W. & R. CHAMBERS, London, W.1, and Edinburgh. 
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DP Geoffrey Bles 


A book which will appeal to many readers 1s 
“CAPTAIN COOK: HIS LIFE AND YOYAGES”’ 
(15s. net), by Maurice Turéry, a brilliant young French 
writer who has been compared with André Maurois. ‘lhe 
original French edition of this book had enthusiastic notices 
in the English Press; 1 got a copy; and, although | am 
unfamiliar with circumnavigation, { was fascinated by the 
charm of the author’s style, his playful irony, and his fine 
presentation of the heroic figure of Captain Cook. 

‘** An admirable and sympathetic study,’’ says the Daily 
Mail reviewer of Mr. J. Lewis May’s ‘* CARDINAL 
NEWMAN ”’ (ios. 6d. net), in which John Henry Newman 
is portrayed not only as a great religious leader and a 
master of English prose, but also as the epitome of those 
qualities which Matthew Arnold described by the word 
“ urbanity.”’ : 

Few people know that the present Russian Government 
is publishing the secret State Papers of the Tsarist régime. 
Mr. C. E. VuttiaMy has made a selection of the most 
important of these documents from 1915 to 1918 under the 
title of ‘*‘ THE RED ARCHIVES ” (16s. net). It contains 
reports by the Secret Police on ‘the activities, public and 
private, of Rasputin; a plan for the assassination of the 
Kaiser, which received the attention of high Government 
officials; correspondence of the Yousopov family; etc., etc. 
(Publication, November sth.) 

“SPAIN: A PAGEANT” (18s. net), by ARTHUR 
StanLey RucGs, is a fine large volume with many beautiful 
illustrations. ‘The author, who has an exceptional knowledge 
of Spain and ner people, describes majestic scenery and his- 
toric cities, great cathedrals, and picture galleries filled with 
the works of Velasquez and Murillo. 

‘““ELEPHANT HUNTING IN WEST AFRICA” (i8s. 
net) is a finely illustrated book by those two well-known 
Big Game ‘“‘ shots,’? Caprain W. B. Stantey, C.M.G., and 
Courtenay Hopcson. Inter alia, it relates how Captain 
Stanley captured the famous Baby Elephant, ‘‘ Peter,’’ of 
the London ‘* Zoo.”’ 

“EVE IN EGYPT” (10s. 6d. net), by JANE Starr, 
gives a very amusing account of the experiences of a very 
modern young lady in the Land of the Pharaohs. 

This Autumn will appear the first volumes in my new 
“LIFE AND WORK”’ Series (5s. net), which includes 
books on Tue Army, by General Sir George MacMunn, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I.; Ptay Propuction, by Basil Dean; THE 
Bar, by Sir Harold Morris, K.C.; Tue Arcuitect, by Ciough 
Williams-Ellis, author of ‘‘ England and tthe Octopus ”’ 
Tue Stace, by Lena Ashwell; Nursinc, by Miss M. S. 
Cochrane, R.R.C., Matron of Charing Cross Hospital, ete., 
etc. 
‘* The best murder-trial book I have read for years,’’ says 
Arnold Bennett in The Evening Standard of HELENA NORMAN- 
ton’s book ‘* THE TRIAL OF NORMAN THORNE ”’ 
which appeared recently in my Famous Triats Series (10s. 6d. 
net). He adds: *‘ I enjoy reading criminal trials because the 
whole of the ascertained facts is succinctly placed before me. 
A thousand details help the large effect.’ Well, the Famous 
Triats SERIES contains many most interesting cases of this 
kind, and one of the best is Grorcr Ditnot’s recent book on 
‘“‘“THE BANK OF ENGLAND FORGERY,” of which The 
Observer says: “ If any crime can be called ‘ brilliant,’ it is 
this one.” : 

New volumes in the Series include ‘‘ THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND FORGERY,” by Grorce Ditnot; ‘“ THE 
YARMOUTH BEACH MURDER,” by Epcar WALLACE; 
and “* THE TRIAL OF MASON ”’ (The Brixton Murderer), 
by the Hon. H. Frercuer Mouton. 

‘““THE PATRIOT’S PROGRESS” (10s. 6d. net) is a 
new novel by Henry WILLIAMSON, author of ‘* Tarka the 
Otter,’? which’ was awarded the Hawthornden Prize. It is 
a story of the War, and is illustrated by a series of remark- 
able woodcuts by William Kermode. 

“THE OXFORD MURDERS” is a new novel by 
Apam Broome, who gives an ingenious solution of the 
mystery of those sinister outrages in The Turl, Wellington 
Square and Port Meadow. 

I was not in the least surprised to hear that Joun Rwove’s 

new novel ‘‘ THE DAVIDSON CASE "’ has been selected 
in America as ‘‘ the best detective story of the month.’’ As 
the selection committee reported, ‘‘ it has a climax unique in 
detective fiction, which not one man in ten thousand would 
suess.”” 
° W. F. Morris’s great War Novel, ‘‘ BRETHERTON,” 
will shortly be published in Germany and other Continental 
countries, as well as in America. Also, the Dramatic and Film 
rights have been sold. 

By the way, this fresh interest in War literature ought 
to bring many new readers to Sir ARTHUR CONAN Doytr's 
great book, ‘‘ BRITISH CAMPAIGNS (1944-1918),’’ which 


I publish in a revised and enlarged edition at 1os. 6d. net. 


Loe 22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W.i 
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Daphnaida, and Other Poems. By Edmund Spenser. Vol, 2 of 
the Complete Works. In 7 vols. (Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke, with a Memoir by E. M. 
Presentation binding. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 15s.) 

A Christmas Tragedy. In Prose and Verse. Edited by Leonard 
R. Gribble. S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.) 

The Surprising Adventures of Baron Munchausen. Illustrated 
by W. Strang and J. B. Clark. (Medici Society. 7s. 6d.) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Logic for Use. By Dr. Schiller, (Bell. 16s.) 

The Mansions of Philosophy: A Survey of Human Life and 
Destiny. By Will Durant. (Benn. 25s.) 

Immanuel Kant. By A. D. Lindsay. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 

Berkeley. By G. Dawes Hicks. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 

Process and Reality. By A. N. Whitehead. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 18s.) 

In the Evening of Thought. By Georges Clemenceau. 2 vols. 
Constable. 42s. the set. 

Our Present Philosophy of Life. By 
Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. By 
Stout. (Macmillan. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Smith. (Macmillan. 25s.) 
Matter, Life, and Value. By C. E. M. Joad. 

Press. 18s.) 
Types of Philosophy. By W. E. Hocking. (Scribners. 7s. 6d.) 
Mind at the Crossways. By Professor C. Llovd Morgan. 
Williams & Norgate. 10s, 6d.) 


Montgomery Belgion. 


Professor G. F. 
Translated by Norman Kemp 


(Oxford University 


POETRY 


One Hundred Sonnets. By Eden Phillpotts. (Benn. 6s.) 

Ambition, and Other Poems, By W. H. Davies. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 

The Best Poems of 1929. Edited by Thomas Moult. (Cape. 6s. 

An Anthology of World Poetry. Edited by Mark van Doren. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

“Near and Far.’ By Edmund Blunden. 

Interludes of an Editor, Poems from PuncH. By Sir Owen 
Seaman. (Constable. 10s. 

The Ariel Poems. No. 18—Three Things. By W. B. Yeats; 
No. 19—Dark Weeping. By A. E.; No, 20—A Snowdrop. By 
Walter de la Mare ; No. 21—Ubi Ecclesia. By G. K. Chester- 
ton ; No. 22—The Outcast. By James Stephens; No. 23- 
Animula. By T, S. Eliot ; No. 24—Inscription on a Fountain 
agg a Peter Quennell. Illustrated. (Faber & Faber. 
Ss. eacn. 

The Uncelestial City. By Humbert Wolfe. (Gollanez. 25s. 

The Wall of Weeping, By Edmond Fleg. Translated by Humbert 
Wolfe. (Gollanez. 30s. 

The Collected Poems of Gerald Gould. (Gollanez. 10s. 6d.) 

Sailor with Banjo, By Hamish MacLaren. (Gollancz. 30s.) 

Hogarth Living Poets Series. No. 9—Transitional Poem. By 
C. D. Lewis. (4s. 6d.) ; No. 10—The Family Tree. By William 


(Cobden-Sanderson. ) 


Plomer. 4s. 6d.) ; No. 11—Cawdor. By Robinson Jeffers. 
6s.) ; NO. 12—King’s Daughter. By V. Sackville-West. 


3s. Gd.). Hogarth Press. 
Meditations of a Cotton Spinner. By T. 
6s. 
Driven. By Le Roy MacLeod. (Knopf. 6s. 
Wild Garden. By Bliss Carman. Lane. 6s.) 
Selected Poems: Lyrical and Narrative. By W. B. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. , 
The Testament of Beauty : 


B. Lewis. (Hopkinson. 


Yeats. 


A Philosophical Poem. By Robert 


Bridges. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
Poems. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


A Vision of the Mermaids. By Gerard Manley. 
Robert Bridges. Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

Songs of Christmas. By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed & Ward. 1s.) 

Russian Poetry and Poets. Translated and Edited by C. Filling- 
ham Coxwell. Daniel, 12s. 6d. 

The Flame of Life. By Lady Wentworth. 

Blue Feathers. By E. V. Knox (‘ Evoe ” 
& Windus. 6s.) 

Two Poems, Ten Songs. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
15s. 


Edited by 


Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Illustrated. (Chatto 


(Duckworth. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


If Wishes Were Horses. By H. W. Fowler. 

Don Juan, and Other Essays. 
worth. 7s. 6d. 

Self and Superman: The Technique of Conscious Evolution. 
By L. E. Ecman. (Christophers. 7s. 6d. 

Instinct and Intuition : A Study in Mental Duality. 
3inney Dibblee. (Faber & Faber. 30s.) , 

Systematic Psychology : Prolegomena. 3yv the late Professor 
Edward Bradford Titchener. Edited by Professor H. P. 


Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 
By Dr. Lafora. (Thornton Butter- 


By George 


Weld. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

Problems of Neurosis: a Book of Case Histories. sv. Alfred 
Adler. Edited by Philippe Mairet. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Principles of Experimental Psychology. sy Henri Piéron. 

Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 
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Straight and Crooked Thinking. By Robert H. ‘Thouless. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 

Vocational Psychology and Character Analysis. 
Hollingworth, (Appleton. 10s. 6d.) 


By Harry L. 


Just Normal Children. By Florence Mateer. (Appleton. 10s. 6d.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Has the Church Failed? (Philip Allan. 
5s.) 

IV. Ezra: A Study in the Development of Universalism. By 
C. G, Montefiore. (Allen & Unwin. 2s.) 

Our New Religion, an Impression. By H. A. L. Fisher. 
6s.) 

The Jews in the Christian Era, and their Contribution to its 
Civilization. By Laurie Magnus. (Benn. 15s.) 

Towards a New Religion. By C. E. M. Joad. (Benn. 15s.) 

Philosophical Theology. Vol. II. By F. R. Tennant, (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s.) 

The Rise of the Christian Church. By J. F. Bethune-Baker, 
L. E. Binns, and J. W. Hunkin. (Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Influence of Christ in the Ancient World. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 

God. By J. Middleton Murry. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

The Cradle of God. By Llewelyn Powys. (Cape, 10s. 6d.) 


By Kenneth Ingram. 


(Benn. 


By T. R. Glover. 


Why Am I a Christian? By the Bishop of London. (Cassell. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Christianity of To-morrow. By the Bishop of Plymouth. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


The Coming Age and the Catholic Church. By Dr. Monsignor 


Canon Barry. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

The Legend of Hell. By Dr. Percy Dearmer. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Reunion of Christendom, By Cardinal Bourne, F. T. Woods, 
J. Scott Lidgett, Dr. Orchard, and other representative 


(Cassell. 


Plates. 


writers. Edited by Sir James Marchant. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
The Resurrection of the Dead. By the Dean of Chester. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 5s.) 
The Chureh and the State. By P. Carnegie Simpson. (James 


Clarke. 6s.) 

Eucharistic Origins : 
Bruce Lectures, 1928. 
Clarke. 6s.) 

The Naturalness of Religion. By A. Barratt Brown and John W. 
Harvey. (James Clarke. 5s.) 

A First Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. By 
F. Fairbrother and D. Russell Scott. (James Clarke. 3s. 6d.) 

A Free Church Book of Common Prayer. With the Authorized 
Version of the Psalter, and with Canticles specially pointed 
for speech-rhythm,. (Dent.) 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 
Eiselen, Edwin Lewis, and Dr. David G. Downey. 


A Survey of the New Testament Evidence. 
3y G. H. C. Macgregor. (James 


Edited by Professors F. C. 
(Epworth 


Press. 21s. 

Ourselves and Reality. By Ernest G. Braham. (Epworth Press. 
10s. 6d. 

The Devil. By Maurice Garcon and Jean Vinchon. (Gollancz. 


10s. 6d. 
The Life of the Devil. By Louis Coulange. Translated by 
Stephen Guest. Hllustrated. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 

God’s Candle. By John Oxenham. (Longmans. 2s. 6d. and 4s.) 
Doubts and Difficulties. By Cyril A. Alington. Introduction by 
the Archbishop of York. (Longmans. 3s. 6d. and 5s.) 

A Short History of the Christian Church. By C. P. S. Clarke. 

Maps. Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
The Reformation and the People. 
2s. 6d. and 4s.) 
From Tarsus to Rome: The Story of the First Christian 
Hierarchy. By Herman J. Heuser. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
Dogma. Edited by Professor W. R. Matthews, (Nisbet.) 


By T. A, Lacey. (Longmans. 


The Christ of Apostolic Faith. By Dr. H. T. Andrews. Edited 
by Principal Wheeler Robinson. (Nisbet. 5s. 
Pascal’s Philosophy of Religion. By Clement C, J. Webb. 


(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Epic of the Old Testament. Selected Passages arranged in 
Chronological Sequence with the Historical Background. 
By Arthur H. Wood. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 

The Marked Bible. Markings by J. Gilchrist Lawson, (R.T.S. 
30s. 

History of Japanese Religion, with Special Reference to the 
Social and Moral Life of the Nation. By Masahari Anesaki. 
Kegan Paul. 21s.) 

The Bridge Between the Testaments. 
Scribners. 7s. 6d.) 

The Crisis of Theology and the Theology of Crisis. 
Brunner. (Scribners. 7s. 6d.) 

The Man Who Dared to be God. By Robert Norwood. (Scribners. 
10s. 6d.) 

Occasional Sermons. By His 
Sheed & Ward. 6s.) 

The Catholic Question, 1688-1829. A Study in Political History. 
3v Fr. Philip Hughes. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

A Brief Sketch of the Church of England. By the Bishop of 
Chichester. (Student Christian Movement. 2s. 6d.) 

The Authority of Christian Experience, By Dr. R. H. Strachan. 
(Student Christian Movement. 7s. 6d.) 

The Eastern Orthodox Church. By Stefan Zankov. 
by Donald A. Lowrie. 


By Henry Kendall Booth. 


By H. E. 


Kminence Cardinal Bourne. 


Translated 


(Student Christian Movement. 5s.) 
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SCRUTINIES 


Atec Brown Jack Linpsay 


Mary Butts Brian PEN10N 


Dovctas GaRMAN Prerer QuENNELL 


BertTrRAM Hicoins Epcett Rickworb 


Constant LAMBERT Monracu SLaTer 


SHERARD VINES 


Editor : 


Epce._t Rickworpb 


Volume 1. criticised writers whose reputations were in 
the main earned before the War. This volume studies 
those of later growth, including T. S. Eliot, Aldous 
Huxley, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, etc. There are 
also articles on Contemporary Painting and Music, besides 
discussions of topics of immediate general interest. 


7s. 6d. net 





FICTION 


BITTER WATER 


by Heinrich Hauser 
with an introduction by 


Liam 


O' FLAHERTY 


who writes :— 


“There are some writers whom one immediately recognises, 
bookish fellows, whose drawing-room civilisation obtrude> 
unpleasantly on the senses. They are just writers, no matter 
how great, But there are others who are great men, beciu:e 
they are men, and who write because chance turns their 
energies towards writing as a means of creation, These 
are the men I love. Out cf their speech, out of the 
movements of their bodies, joyousness and exuberance flow 
and they make you feel it is good to be alive.... 1 
believe Heinrich Hauser belongs to this great group of men,” 


Brownstone & Ivory 


by KennerH CuAmpion Tuomas 


“in point of artistic skill a very arresting 


book,” The Referee. 


7S. 6d. net each 








WISHART & COMPANY 
19, Buckingham Street, W.C. 2 
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A Selection from 


HEFFER’S 
AUTUMN LIST 


Studies in the English Social and 
Political Thinkers of the 19th Century 


By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Vol. I—From Malthus 
to Kingsley. Vol. IIl.—From Herbert Spencer to 
Ramsay MacDonald. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 
12s. 6d. net each. (Postage 9d., Foreign 1s. 3d.). A 
new and revised edition of ‘‘ A History of Political 
Science from Plato to the Present” by the same 
author has just been published. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. Postage 9d., Foreign Is. 3d.). 


Ghe Early Life and Adventures of 
J. J. Rousseau 


By A. L. SELLS, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Prof. O. H. PRIOR. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. (post- 
age 6d., foreign 8d.). Illustrated. 


The Agrarian System of Moslem India 


By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.I., C.I.E., author of 
“India at the Death of Akbar,” “‘ From Akbar to 
Aurangzeb,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net (postage 
9d., foreign Is. 3d.). 


Ghe English Martyrs 

| Catholic Summer School lectures for 1928. Edited 
| by DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 


| 1. The ACystics of Siena 


2. Savonarola 

Two books by PIERO MISCIATTELLI. English 
version by M. PETERS-ROBERTS. Square demy 
| 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net (postage 9d., foreign Is. 3d.). 
! Richly illustrated. 

| 

| 

| 











| What Did Jesus XCean ? 

An Essay by W. H. S. JONES, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, Is. 6d. net (postage 2d.). A book for the 
enquiring layman. 


| 

| The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
'| By ETIENNE GILSON. Translated by E. BUL- 
| LOUGH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 
| 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. Nearly ready. 





An Introduction to Individual 


Psychology 
By ALICE RAVEN (author of “‘ Motive Forces of 
the Mind’’). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (postage 
4d.). A practical study of the nature and sources of 
mental energy. 


| 

| 

_ 

| The Lives of Sir Joseph WsCcBride 

| By GILES DUGDALE. Illustrated by WILLIAM 
| WALCOT, MARIE VASSILIEFF and the Author. 
| Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net (postage 4d.).. An amusing 
| satire on University life by a Cambridge graduate. 
| 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 
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rhe Reality of the Idea of God. By W. Tudor Jones. (Williams 
& Norgate, 6s. 

The Logic of Religious Thought. By R. Gordon Milburn. 
Williams & Norgate. 6s.) 

The Child’s Approach to Religion. By H. W. Fox. Introduction 
by the Bishop of Liverpool. (Williams & Norgate. 3s. 6d.) 

The Religious Basis of World Peace. Edited by H. W. Fox. 
Williams & Norgate. 6s.) 

Phantom Walls. 3y Sir Oliver Lodge. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
J>. 

The Christian Outlook in the Modern World. By Dr. Charles F. 
D'Arcy. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry. By Professor George S. Duncan. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Paul: The Christian. By the Author of By An Unknown Disciple 
and Paul: The Jew. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Psychology and Religious Experience. By Professor W. Fearon 
Halliday. (Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 

The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist as described by Flavius 
Josephus im the unpublished ‘* Capture of Jerusalem.’ Ilus- 
trated. (Methuen. 42s.) 

The Faith of the Future. By J. H. Tuckwell. (Methuen. 5s.) 

The House of the Soul. (Methuen. 2s.) 

Rome and the Papacy. By Gilbert Bagnani. 
Methuen. 8s, €d.) 

A History of the Modern Church. By J. W. C. Wand. Maps. 
Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 

Christian Ideas in Political History. By Canon C. E. Osborne. 
Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

The Religious Quests of the Greco-Roman World. By Professor 
S. Angus. (Murray. 15s.) 

Christ in Islam. By Rev. James Robson, (Murray. 3s. 6d.) 

The English Martyrs. Catholic Summer School Lectures for 
1928. Fdited by the Rev. Dom Bedelamm. (Cambridge : 
Heffer. 7s. 6d.) 

Fame and Faith. By Rev. F. T. B. Westlake. Illustrated. 
(Skeffington. 7s. 6d.) 

The Catholic Church and Art. By Ralph Adams Cram. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 4s.) 

The Catholic Church and the Destitute. By John O’Grady. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 4s.) 

The Catholic Church and Current Literature. By George N. 
Shuster. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 4s.) 

The Atonement in History and in Life. Essays. Edited by Rev. 
IL. W. Grensted. (S.P.C.K. 10s, 6d.) 

A History of the Creeds. By F. J. Badcock. (S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d.) 

The Six Lambeth Conferences, 1867-1920. Compiled under the 
direction of Dr. Randall T. Davidson, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1903-1928. (S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d.) 

After Puritanism. By Hugh Kingsmill. Illustrated. (Duck- 
worth. 8s. 6d.) 

A History of Freethought in the Nineteenth Century. By J. M. 
Robertson. 2 vols. Portraits. (Watts. 25s.) 


Illustrated. 


SCIENCE 


Man’s Place Among the Mammals. By Frederic Wood Jones. 
158 Diagrams, 12 Plates. (Arnold. 21s.) 

At Home Among the Atoms. By James Kendall. Illustrated. 
Bell. 7s. 6d.) 

Climate. By C. E. P. Brooks. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Two Thousand Years of Science: The Wonders of Nature and 
their Discoverers. By R. J. Harvey-Gibson. 100 Illustrations. 
Black, 12s. 6d.) 

The Universe Around Us. By Sir James Jeans. 24 Plates. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

A History of Science and its Relations with Philosophy and 
Religion, By W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham. (Cambridge 
University Press. 18s.} 

Love Life in Nature. By Wilhelm Bolsche. Translated by Cyril 
Brown. Introduction by Norman Haire. (Cape. 50s.) 

The A, B, C of Television, or, Seeing by Radio. By Raymond F. 
Yates. Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d.) 

Heredity in Man. By R. Ruggles Gates. Illustrated. (Con- 


Stable. 25s.) 

Greek Medicine. By Arthur J. Brock. (Library of Greek 
Thought. Dent. 5s.) 

Growth and Tropic Movements of Plants. By Sir Jagadis 


Chunder Bose. Tllustrated. (Longmans. 21s.) 

The Spirit of Chemistry. By Alexander Findlay. Illustrated. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

Studies on the Structure and Development of Vertebrates. By 
Edwin S, Goodrich. IMlustrated. (Macmillan. 21s.) i 

Climate. By W. G. Kendrew. Illustrated. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s. 

Chapters in the Geology of Scotland. By the late Benjamin 
Neeve Peach and the late John Horne. Illustrated. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Size of the Universe. By L. Silberstein. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 6s. 

Modern Cosmologies. An Historical Sketch of Researches and 
Theories Concerning the Structure of the Universe. By 
Hector Macpherson. Tllustrated. (Oxford University Press. 
7s, 6d. 

Adjustment of Errors in Practical Science. By R. W. M. Gibbs. 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 

Short Stories in Science, and Other Essays. By J. G. Crowther. 
Routledge. 5s. 
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The Technical Arts and Sciences of the Ancients. By Albert 
Neuburger. Translated by Henry L. Brose. 676 Illustrations. 
(Methuen, 25s.) 

Modern Science: A General Introduction. By J. Arthur 
Thomson. Illustrated. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Experimental Science. By A. Frederick Collins. Illustrated. 
(Appleton. 6s.) 

The Sceptical Biologist, Ten Essays by Joseph Needham. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) ; 
The Triumphs of Man in Science and Invention. By Ellison 

Hawks. Illustrated. (Nelson. 10s. 6d.) 


SOCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, 
LAW, POLITICS 


Information on the World Court. By J. Wheeler-Bennett and 
Maurice Fanshawe. (Allen & Unwin, 10s.) 

Marriage and Morals. By Bertrand Russell, (Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 

Edmund Burke and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century. 
By A. Cobban. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

Crime and the Man, By R. Ellis Roberts. (Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d.) 

The Mind of the Savage. By Raoul Allier. Translated by Fred 
Rothwell. (Bell. 15s.) 

An Introduction to International Organization. By P. B. Potter. 
(Bell, 16s.) 

The New Despotism. By Lord Hewart of Bury. (Benn. 25s.) 

King George V.—in His Own Words. By F. A. Mackenzie. 
(Benn, 21s.) 

Scraps of Paper. By A, P. Nicholson, (Benn. 15s.) 

Indian Village Crimes. By Sir Cecil Walsh. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 
The South Tirol, A Study in International Understanding. By 
Lieutenant-Commander F. S. Williams. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 

An Expert in the Service of the Soviet. By M. Parsons. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Angelo Rappoport. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 

Politicians and the War. Vol. Il. By Lord Beaverbrook. Illus- 
trated. (Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 

Treason and Tragedy. By George Adam. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

In the Land of Communist Dictatorship. By Anatole V. 
Baikaloff. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

American Estimates. By Henry Siedel Canby. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Men and Machines. By Stuart Chase. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

England. By Wilhelm Dibelius. Translated by Mary Agnes 
Hamilton. (Cape. 15s.) 

The Proving of Psyche. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. (Cape. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mother India and After. By Harry H. Field. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Ascent of Humanity. By Gerald Heard. Introduction by 
G. Lowes Dickinson. (Cape. 15s.) 

Humanity Uprooted. By Maurice Hindus. Illustrated. (Cape. 
15s. 

The Dance of the Machines, By Edward J. O’Brien. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Riddle of Russia. By Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. (Cassell.) 

Apologia of an Imperialist. By W. A. S. Hewins. 2 vols. 16 
Plates. (Constable, 42s. the set.) 

Three Studies in European Conservatism. By E. L. Woodward. 
(Constable. 16s.) 

The Dilemma in India. By Sir Reginald Craddock. (Constable. 
15s.) 

Man and Civilization: An Inquiry into the Bases of Contem- 
porary Life. By John Storck, (Constable. 15s.) 

Nudity in Modern Life: The-New Gymnosophy. By Maurice 
Parmelee. Introduction by Havelock Ellis. _ Illustrated. 
(Noel Douglas. 12s. 6d.) 

China’s Crucifixion. By Putnam Weale. (Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d.) 

Three Rows of Tape: A Social Study of the Lower Deck. By 
A. Trystan Edwards. (Heinemann. 5s.) 

Secrets of the Sireté. By Alfred Morain. Illustrated. (Jarrolds. 
18s.) 

‘“His Majesty’s Guests’: Secrets of the Cells. By ‘‘ Warden.” 
(Jarrolds. 10s. 6d.) 

Save the Mothers. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. (Knopf. 6s.) 

The Land: Agriculture and National Economy. By Christopher 
Turnor. (Lane. 1s.) 

The Dominions and Diplomacy: The Canadian Contribution. 
By A. Gordon Dewey. 2 vols. (Longmans. 42s.) 

The Exterritoriality of Ambassadors in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By E. R. Adair. (Longmans. 21s.) 

Myths of the Origin of Fire. An Essay. By Sir James Frazer. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Sovereignty of the British Dominions. By A. Berriedale 
Keith. (Macmillan. 18s.) 

Australia and the British Commonwealth. By J. G. Latham. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Essentials of Democracy. By A. D. Lindsay. (Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d.) 

British Year Book of International Law, 1929. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 16s.) 

Survey of International Affairs, 1928. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Oxford University Press. 24s.) 

The League Council in Action. By T. P. Conwell-Evans. (Oxford 
University Press. 15s.) 

Possession, Demoniacal and Other: Among Primitive Races, in 
Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and Modern Times. By T. K. 
Oesterreich. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
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THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
Selected List of Autumn Books 
A Woman at War 


3eing experiences of an Army Signaller in France, 1917-1919. By MAUDE 
ONIONS. With Foreword by Canon C. E. Raven, D.D. (Liverpool Cathedral). 
Paper boards, cloth back. 2s. net. 

A gsipping sketch of the sufferings and sacrifices of the Great War. [Ready. 


What Everyone Should Know About the War 


By REV. RICHARD LEE, M.A. 2s. 6d, net. 

New edition of a book which gives an admirable statement of the facts 

about the Great War, issued to meet a renewed and insistent demand. 
{October 23. 


The Temple n the Open 
By J. TYSSUL DAVIS, B.A. Author of Colour, Sound, Form and Number. 
2s. net. 
Addresses in which great events and discoveries are turned into Parables 
and put into print by request of the listeners. [iteady, 


The Medway River and Valiey 
By W. COLES FINCH. Author of In Kentish Pilgrim Land, etc., ete. 
10s. 6d. net. 
The story of the Medway, some aspects of life on the Medway and journcy- 
ings on the Medway, with over one hundred illustrations including many 


old and rare prints. {October 2. 


POLITICS 


A Diseussion of Realities. Initiated by J. V. DELAHAYE, in company with 
Hilde:ic Cousens, A. V. Demant, Philippe Mairet, Albert Newsome, Alan 
Porter, Maurice, B. Reckitt and W. T. Symons. 5s. net. [October 23. 


A Complete Guide to Sound, Successful and 
Attractive Food Reform 


By MAUD BAINES and EDGAR J. SAXON. Ts. 6d. net. 

407 Original Recipes, simplified Food Values, Salads for Coming Season, 
Meatless Entrées, Cakes, Puddings, Children’s Meals, Food in Iliness, and 
Specimen Meals for every day in the year. (Ready. 


46, Bernard Street, London, W.C.1 

















THE OPEN COURT CO. 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 
The Carus Mathematical Monographs—lI. By PROFESSOR 
GILBERT AMES BLISS, of the Chicago University. 189 pp. 
Cloth. 10s. net. 


ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE 


By DAVID RAYMOND CURTISS, North-Western University. 
second Carus Mathematical Monograph. 189 pp. Cloth. 


10s. net. 
MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 


Third Carus Mathematical Monograph. By PROFESSOR 
H. L. RIETZ. 181 pp. Cloth. 10s. net. 


A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL NOTATIONS 


Vol. I. By FLORIAN CAJORI. This history of mathematical 
notations constitutes a mirror of past and piesent conditions 
in mathematics which bear on the notational problems now 
confronting mathematics. Cloth. 451 pp. 25s. net. 


A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL NOTATIONS 


By FLORIAN CAJORI. Vol. II. The larger part of this 
volume deals with the ‘history of notations in higher mathe- 
matics. The manuscript for the parts comprising the 2 Vols. 
of this history was completed in August, 1925, but since then 
alterations and addition have been made whenever new 
material or new researches, came to my notice.—The Author. 
Cloth. 3X7 pp. 25s. net 


KANT’S INAUGURAL DISSERTATION 


By JOHN HANDYSIDE. ‘the paper here printed was designed 
to be an introduction to Kant’s early writings, particularly 
to those which deal with svace and the methods emploved in 
mathematical science. Cloth. 85 pp. 5s. net. 


JUST _OUT 
ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY 


Bv 17 Doctors of the University of Chicago. Cloth. 337 np. 16s. net. 
What has been the influence of the Chicago type of philosophy 
upon the Community? Here critics may find a partial answer. 


pw Please send for Open Court Catalogue. 





Tel.: Temple Bar 7128. 


Cecil Chambers, 86 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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oe Now Ready a. 
na EVERYMAN or EVERYSTREET : o. 
az A Nativity Play. By MARY D. STOCKS os 
ae With lino-cuts by Winifred M. Gill. ae 
4 Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. a 
an tT 
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as This Month an 


Ps FROM A GARDEN IN THE as 




















us = ANTIPODES. By EVELYN HAYES sm 
He Square 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. an 
i a8 
BE An unconventional book, desciibing in verse a BH 
Be New Zealand garden, the Gardener, the House- an 
ae wife, a distant friend, a large Persian cat, a an 
a8 sma!l Japanese Orange-Tree, and plants, pests, on 
| | postmen, and passers-by. an 
BH aa 
= 
na In the Press oe 
an 
4 PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE ae 
ee SECOND SERIES +4 
oe By HARLEY GRANVILLE - BARKER as 
+4 Romeo and Juliet—The Merchant of an 
ead , : ae 
Ty Venice—Antony and Cleopatra and a5 
. Cymbeline. With an introduction. 4 
a Demy 8vo, cloth, uniform with First an 
qe Series (1927). gs. net. os 
an an 
as a8 
= ss 
ss 44, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. #5 
aH an 
SESEEESEESESISESESESESSSSSSESEESSSCSDESIEIES 
‘‘A REALLY GOOD MURDER STORY.” 
V SACKVILLE-WEsT in the Listener, 
S$ DEATH OF MY AUNT 
T By C. H. B. Kitchin. 7s. 6d. 
as T 
“As a psychological revelation it is at once 
H startling and satisfying ... it is enthralling.” A 
E —Geratp GouLp in the Odserver, 
Vv 
is THE NORTHERN SAGA 
* By E. E. Kellett. 7s. 6d. ; 
H This book deals with one of the greatest S 
of all forms of literature—the Icelandic 
O Saga ; one which is peculiarly interesting T 
as being almost entirely native and un- 
G borrowed. O 
A 
m" VIRGINIA WOOLF Cc 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION K 
T 5s. net each. 
Fust Published 
H THE VOYAGE OUT x 
MRS. DALLOWAY 
x JACOB’S ROOM S 
THE COMMON READER Q 
* NATURE HAS NO TUNE U 
R By Sylva Norman. 7s. 6d. 
E A first novel by a young writer of great A 
promise. A very successful mixture of R 
S phantasy and realism, the scene is laid in 
S an old Italian Castle. E 
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‘The Vampire in Europe. By Montague Summers. Illustrated. 
Kegan Paul, 15s.) 

Animism, Magic, and the Divine King. By Geza Roheim. 
Kegan Paul, 2ls.) 

Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. By Vera Brittain. (To-day 


and To-morrow Series.) (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
Biological Principles. By J. H. Woodger. (Kegan Paul. 21s.) 
The Americans. By S. K. Ratcliffe. (Introductions to Modern 


Knowledge.) (Routledge. 6d.) 

What the Negro Thinks. 3y Robert Russa Moton. 
Christian Movement. 7s, 6d.) 

Tenant Friends in Old Deptford. By Ellen Chase. Preface by 
Octavia Hill. (Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 
The Bachelor Woman and Her Problems. By Dame Mary 
Scharlieb. (Williams & Norgate. 4s. 6d.) 
Real Security Against War. By F. W. Keen. 
Norgate. 1s.) 

Social Diseases and Social Equipoise. By R. Westland Chalmers. 

sale. 8s. 6d. 

Politics, A Discussion of Realities initiated by J. V. Delahaye, 
Hilderic Cousens, and Others. (Daniel. 5s.) 

Slavery. By Lady Simon. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 

Emigration from the British Isles with Special Reference to the 
Development of the Overseas Dominions. By W. A. 
Carrothers. (King, 15s.) 

The ‘* Young Person's ’’ Complete Guide to Crime. By C. G. R. 
du Cann. (Grant Richards & Humphrey Toulmin. 3s. 6d.) 

The British Labour Party. By William C. Casey. (Appleton. 
10s. 6d.) 

Sacial Psychology of International Conduct. By George Malcolm 
Stratton. (Appleton. 10s. 6d.) 

Education and Morality. By Cardinal Bourne. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, 2d.) 

rhe Historical Survey of History. By H. C. Thomas and W. A. 
Hamm. Vol. II.—Civilization in Transition. (Hamilton. 5s.) 

Studies in the English Social and Political Thinkers of the 
Nineteenth Century. By R. H. Murray. 2 vols. (Cambridge : 
Heffer. 12s. €d. each vol.) 

July, 1914. By Emil Ludwig. Illustrated. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 

The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. By René Fuloép-Miller. 
Illustrated. (Putnam. 21s.) 

The Bloody Assizes. By J. G. Muddiman. Notable British Trials. 
Wim. Hodge 10s. 6d.) 

Trial of Browne and Kennedy. By W. Teignmouth Shore. 
Notable British Trials. (Wm. Hodge. 10s. 6d.) 

British Women in the Twentieth Century. By Elsie M. Lang. 
Illustrated. Werner Laurie. 16s.) 

Love and Marriage. By Winfield Scott Hall. 
Werner Laurie. 15s.) 

Sterilization of the Unfit. By Walter M. Gallichan. (Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d 

The Interpretation of National Differentiations. By Nicholas 
Petrescu. (Watts. 7s. 6d. 


(Student 


(Williams & 


Illustrated. 


TECHNOLOGY, INCLUDING 
GARDENING 


The Typography of Newspaper Advertisements. By Francis 
Meynell. (Benn. 42s.) 

Modern Gramophones and Electrical Reproducers. By P. Wilson 
and G. W. Webb. Foreword by Compton Mackenzie. Plates. 
(Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

Modern Aviation Engines. By Major Victor W. Pagé. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall. 45s, the set.) 

An Outline of Advertising. By Elwyn O. Hughes. (Chapman & 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Lucas’ French Cookery’ Book. By Elizabeth Lucas. 
(Christophers. 6s.) 

A Guide to Modern Cookery, By Mary Harrison. 
Edition. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Herbs, Salads, and Seasoning. By X. Marcel Boulestin and 
Jason Hill. Illustrated, (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Fruit Culture. By H. C. Davidson. Illustrated. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 

British Locomotives : Their Evolution and Development, By 
George Gibbard Jackson. Illustrated. (Sampson Low. 6s.) 

Notes on Tulip Species. By W. R. Dykes. Edited and Illus- 
trated in Colour by E. Katherine Dykes. (Jenkins. £6 6s.) 

Colour Planning of the Garden. By George F. Finley, 50 
@oloured Plates. New Edition. (Nelson. 21s.) , 

From a Garden in the Antipodes. By Evelyn Hayes. (Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 5s.) 

Railways of To-day.—Their Evolution, Equipment and Opera- 
tion. By Cecil J. Allen. Coloured Plates and Illustrations. 
(Warne, 12s. 6d. 

Cabling and Wiring in Manual Telephone Exchanges. 
Diagrams. (H.M.S.O. 1s. 9d. 


Enlarged 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Strange Tales of the Seven Seas. By J. G. Lockhart. Mlustrated. 
(Philip Allan. 8s. 64.) 

Four Months’ Camping in the Himalayas. Illustrated. Philip 
Allan. 21s 

The Land of the Sun God. By Dr. Hanna Rydh. Translated by 
Anna Barwell, Illustrated. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) ~ 
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New Baedeker (German), entitled Dalmatien und die Adria, which 
includes Bosnia, Budapest, Albania, and Corfu. 37 Maps 
and 34 Plans. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Big Game Hunting and Collecting in East Africa, 1903-1926. By 
Kalman Kittenberger. 200 Illustrations. (Arnold. 25s.) 
East for Pleasure. By Walter B. Harris, Illustrated. (Arnold. 

21s.) 

Hellas Revisited. By W. Macneile Dixon. Illustrated. (Arnold. 
10s. 6d.) 

Coastwise Cruising from Erith to Lowestoft. By Francis B. 
Cooke, 20 Charts. (Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 

The Baghdad Air Mail. By Wing Commander Roderic Hill. 
Illustrated Maps. (Arnold. 18s.) 

In the Land of the Lion. By Cherry Kearton. 88 Photographs. 
(Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d.) 

Three English Women in America, By Dame Una _ Pope- 
Hennessy. (Benn. 15s.) 

From China to Chelsea. By Major D. McCallum. (Benn. 2lIs.) 

New York. By Ethel Fleming. 24 Illustrations. (Black. 21s.) 

The Charm of Lancashire. By J. Cuming Walters. Illustrated. 
(Black. 7s. 6d.) 

Elephant Hunting in West Africa. By Captain W. B. Stanley and 
Courtenay Hodgson. Illustrated. (Bles. 18s.) 

Spain: A Pageant. By Arthur S. Riggs. Illustrated. (Bles. 18s.) 

Eve in Egypt. By Jane Stars. Illustrated. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

In Search of Slovakia. By Henry Baerlein. (Brentano. 7s. 6d.) 

France in Tunis and Algeria. By W. Basil Worsfold. — Illus- 
trated. (Brentano. 5s.) 

A Tropical Tapestry. By Hugh S. Banner. Decorations by 
D. Hope-Falkner, (Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d.) 

Mount Kenya. By E. A. T. Dutton, Illustrated. (Cape. 21s) 

The Lantern Show of Paris. By F. G. Hurrell. Illustrated. 
(Cape. 7s, 6d.) 

The Charm of Skye, the Winged Isle. By Seton Gordon, Plates. 
(Cassell. 15s.) 

On the Stream of Travel. By James Norman Hall. (Chapman 
& Hall. 15s.) 

Around the Coast of Arabia. By Ameen Rihani. Illustrated. 
(Constable, 21s.) 

Pulling Strings in China. By W. F. Tyler. Maps. (Constable. 
16s.) 

Down Under. A North Devon Medley. By Will Sherracombe. 
(Heath Cranton. 2s. 6d.) 

Maori Witchery. By C, R. Browne. (Dent. 6s.) 

Canada West. By Frederick Niven. Illustrated. (Dent.) 

Russia of To-day. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. Illustrated. (Dent. 16s.) 

On the Tramp in Wales. By S. L. Bensusan. Illustrated. 
(Noel Douglas, 8s.) 

The Polar Regions in the Twentieth Century : Their Discovery 
and Industrial Evolution. By Major-General A. W. Greely. 
Illustrations, Maps. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 

Then I Saw the Congo. By Grace Flandrau. 
(Harrap. 12s, 6d.) 

Four Faces of Siva. The Detective Story of a Vanished Race. 
By Robert J. Casey. 44 Hlustrations. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 


Illustrated. 


Isles of the A2gean. By V. C. Scott O’Connor, Plates. 
(Hutchinson, 42s.) 

Adrift on an Ice-pan. By Sir Wilfrid Grenfell.  IJustrated. 
(Jarrolds. 3s. 6d.) 

Unromantic Spain. By Professor Mario Praz, Illustrated. 


(Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 

To the Mountains. By Anthony Bertram. (Knopf. 7s. 64d.) 

Travels in the Congo. By André Gide. Translated by Dorothy 
Bussy. (Knopf, 12s. 6d.) 

Haunting Edinburgh. By Flora Grierson. Illustrated. (Lane. 
15s.) 

Fair Perthshire. By Hamish Miles. Illustrated. (Lane. 15s.) 

Thirty Years in the Jungle. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 60 Illustra- 
tions. (Lane. 18s.) 

The Penn Country and the Chilterns. By Ralph M. Robiason. 
Illustrated. (Lane. 15s.) 

Old Sussex and Her Diarists. By Arthur J. Rees. (Lane, 6s.) 

Philip’s Library Map of London and Environs. (George Philip. 
35S. ) 

Commentaries of Captain Ruy Freyre de Andrada, 1647. Edited 
by C. R. Boxer. Illustrations and Maps. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Trailing the Giant Panda. By Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit 
Roosevelt. Illustrated. (Scribners. 16s.) 

The Road to Kashmir. By James Milne. Hlustrated. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 

The Romance of Wales. 
Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 

Tramping to Lourdes. By John Gibbons. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Downland Treasure. By Barclay Wells. Illustrated. (Methuen. 
6s. 
Our African Winter. By A. Conan Doyle. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.} 
Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819. By Robert Southey. 
Introduction by Professor Herford. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 
Paris in Profile. By George Slocombe. Tlustrated. (Grant 
Richards & Humphrey Toulmin. 12s. 6d.) 
Where Lions Reign, By Arnold Hodgson. 
(Skeffington. 18s.) 

Romantic Cevlon. By R. H. Basseit. Tlustrations and Maps. 
(Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 

Twenty-Five Years in South America. By Dr. E. F. Every. 
Ilustrated. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.) ; 

The Golden Land: A Record of Travel and Adventure in West 
Africa. By Lady Dorothy Mills. Illustrated. (Duckworth. 


15s.) 


By A. G. Bradley. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 
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That book you want 1 


| NEW, SECOND-HAND, » OF-PRINT OR RARE 


FOYLES can supply on day of publication any ‘book 
announced in the Nation and Athenwum. Foyles can supply 
any other book on any conceivable subject. If you will 
| write outlining your requirements and interests, Foyles will 
be happy to quote for your immediate needs, to report fresh 
accessions to stock, and to search for out-of-print or rare 
books not on the shelves. They will also send you their 
periodical list of books on the subjects in which you specialise. 
| Books sent on approval to any part of the world. You aré 
invited to call and at leisure look over the carefully duuiiion 
stock. 
Deferred Payments arranged (in Great Britain) for all books. 
NOW READY 


se 
From Nudity to Raiment 
An introduction to the study of Costume by HILAIRE HILER. This 
book treats the subject from a new angle, and fills a gap. It should 
help to place Costume in its proper position amongst the conven- 
tional arts ; the adornment of the human body being certainly 
among the oldest of humanity's esthetic activities. 
Profusely illustrated. Demy 4to. Buckram, 25/- net. 
Prospectus sent if desired. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER OF 
A Bibliography, Dictionary and Subject Index 
of the Works of H. G. Wells 





By GEOFFREY H. WELLS. Originally published at 12s. 6d.. Foyles | 


| offer some copies new as published, at 7s. 6d. Quote offer 129. 


Foyle’'s Guide to Standard Sets and Library 


Series 
OFFERED FOR CASH OR DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


Including the works of famous novelists, essayists, poets and 
dramatists with the majority of the well-known Library Series, 
will be sent (gratis) to anyone interested. 


Books you no longer want ! 


Foyles will buy them—a single volume up to a library. 


x3. FOYLES ee 


W.& G. FOYLE, LTD., Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 





“Phone : Gerrard 9310 (5 lines). 
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Anticipate Your 


Future Requirements 


by installing 


LIBRACO PORTABLE SHELVING 


—the most economical form of exten- 
sible book-shelving. It can be added 
to at any future time. All the shelves 
are adjustable to suit the heights of 
your books. A Single Bay 7’ 6” high, 
3’ 24” wide, with 8 adjustable shelves, 
costs {4 : 17: 6. y 
Illustrated List 38 post free. 


LIBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 
62 G2,Cannonst, LONDON 


TELEPHONE 659 























BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE 


(1929) LIMITED. 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES 


ALICE MEYNELL 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ALICE MEYNELL. (With 


a portrait in photogravure after Sargent.) Among the 
contents of this definitive edition are Mrs. Meynell’s 
famous Sonnet ‘* Renouncement,’’ ‘* The Shepherdess,’’ ‘* A 
Father of Women,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
ESSAYS BY ALICE MEYNELL. George Meredith said of 
Mrs. Meynell’s essays: ‘* They leave a sense of stilled 
singing in the minds they fill.’’ 
Imperial 8vo, with frontispiece. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


Definitive edition in three volumes. I and II containing the 





Poetry: III the Prose. Each volume has a portrait in 
photogravure. 
Demy 8vo. Sixth edition. 7s. 6d. net. per volume. 


(The volumes are sold singly.) 

THE LIFE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. By Everard Meynell. 
Definitive edition, thoroughly revised by the author. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 

THE SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. (With 
a biographical note by Wilfred Meynell, and a portrait in 
photogravure. New edition, reset. 5s. net. 

THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. Pocket edition (53 in. by 4 in.), 
with a facsimile of the MS. and a note by W. M. 

Blue cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


Do. do., in Japon wrapper. 1s. net. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC POETS. Compiled by 
Shane Leslie. Cloth, 5s, net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
A CHESTERTON CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY. Compiled and 
edited by Patrick prayorien. Cloth, 6s, net. 
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he 
New York Nation | 


the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America 


IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


who will also deal, in a further series during 
the autumn and winter, with phases of 
journalistic development in the United States. 


Two European and Five American Literary 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear. 


announces 


a series of Articles by 


Supplements annually 








Gertrupe M. 
Subscription 25/- a year 6/3 three months 


British Agent: 
Cross, 34, Clifton Gardens, London, W.9 


Specimen copy free on request 
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The Medici Society's Autumn List. 
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THE 


SEASON’S MOST IMPORTANT ART BOOK 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI 


AND THE FLORENTINE 


By YUKIO YASHIRO, Professor of the History of Art, Royal Academy of Tokio. 
With 16 Colour Plates and 170 Half-tone Illustrations. 
Printed at the Curwen Press. 


Cr. 4f0. 


RENAISSANCE 


NEW REVISED EDITION, 
New Preface by the Author. 
50s. net, 


The appearance of Professor Yashiro’s great work in a new and cheaper edition has been eagerly expected by those who 
could enly covet the original three-volume limited edition which received a magnificent welcome in 1925, and is 


now out of print. 


This cheaper but beautiful edition has been revised by Professor Yashiro, who has also written 


a new Preface in which he replies to the comments made on the conclusions and arguments set forth in the first edition. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


SOUTH & EAST 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Six Colour Plates after JACYNTH PARSONS. 
2,750 Copies. Cr. 4to. 10/6. Also a Signed Edition 
of 2530 Copies on Hand-made Paper, 31/6 net. 
Miss Jacynth Parsons, the talented young artist who 
has already illustrated William Blake aad W. H. Davies 
with startling success, has selected one of the long 
poems in her Masefield’s Midsummer Eve for illustra- 
tion this year. This beautiful book is likely to prove 
the season’s most popular gift. 


WHERE THE BEE SUCKS 
A Book of Flowers. Poems chosen by 1OLO WILLIAMS. 
With 12 Colour Plates by [KATHARINE CAMERON, R. S. W. 
Cr. 4to. 12/6. 

Flower anthologies are always welcome, and this is a 
particularly beautiful volume. The selections have 
been made with great skill, and the delicate water 
colours are the ideal complement to the poems. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN 
Illustrated by WitttaM Stranc, R.A., and J. B. Clark. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Baron Munchausen’s immortal adventures in an 
attractive form; delightfully illustrated and printed, 

and produced at a very low price. 


ANN’S BOOK 


Verses by KARL PARSONS. T/lustrated throughout with 
Pencil Drawings by JACYNTH PARSONS. Demy 8v0. 6/- net. 
Mr. Parsons, known to the discriminating as a fine 
poet, has written these whimsical verses for children, 
and his daughter Jacynth has illustrated them with 
her graceful pencil. 


EVERYTHING & ANYTHING 


Verses by porotTHY ALDIs. Jilustrated by 

HELEN JAMESON. Cr. 8v0. 3/6 net. 
New verses for children reminiscent of R.L.S. and his 
Child’s Garden—with the real stuff of poetry in them. 


* 





* 


NEW TITLES IN THE 


PICTURE GUIDES 
Two new volumes in this ever-popular series of travel 
books, each containing some 200 photogravure illus- 
trations, and each, says Mr. Punch, “a boon to past, 
present, and potential travellers.” F’cap 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PARIS 


By MOMA CLARKE 


THE COUNTRY ROUND PARIS 
By EDMOND PILON. 
These two titles are a welcome addition to the Picture Guides. 
Paris is written by an Englishwoman long resident there, who writes 
with intimate knowledge of its best and its little-known beauties. 
The Country round Paris deals with that delightful area known as 
the Ile de France, in which there is so much of historic interest. 


STORIES OF THE ARTISTS 


By MARGARET LEICESTER-WARREN, With 8 half-tone plates 


and Historical Introduction. Cr. 8vo. 3]/- net. 
THE NETHERLANDS ARTISTS 
THE FLORENTINE ARTISTS 


Of the two previous volumes in this series the Outlook 
said: “‘ These little chapters are as easy to swallow 
as vol au vent, full value for as gracious a purchase 
as the sum of three shillings can buy.” 


WAR LETTERS TO A WIFE 


By ROWLAND FEILDING, with 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 15 /- net. 
The publishers feel that the time has now come when 
this remarkable book can be appreciated at its true 
worth. These letters present an amazingly minute 
and accurate picture of the day-to-day life of an infantry 
officer during nearly four years of continuous fighting. 


THE STAR-LOVERS’ DAYS 
THE GARDEN-LOVERS’ DAYS 


Anthologies compiled by ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 
Demy 8vo. 3/6 each. 
Miss Sinclair Rohde’s name is sufficient guarantee of 
the delightful poems and prose passages to be found 
in these attractively produced little volumes, which 
are in the form of a diary and anthology combined. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS 


By W. A. THORPE, 


With 200 Plates illustrating some 500 pieces of glass. 


In two Volumes. 500 Sets. Cr. 4to. £6 6s. 


In these magnificent volumes we have the results of many years of patient research given to us by an enthusiast who 
writes in an unusually virile and attractive manner of this fascinating subject, on which he is perhaps the greatest 


living authority. 


Certainly this book will be a standard work for many years to come. 


* 


SEND FOR COMPLETE AUTUMN LIST. 
7 Grafton Street, W.1. 
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